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THOUGHTS ON THERMAL INSULATION 
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How can insulation help productivity ? 


HERE IS A significant connection between 
7 thermal insulation and productivity. 
Productivity is one of the keys to our 
industrial future. Many factors, of course, 
have a bearing on this problem, but in a large 
measure increased productivity depends on 
the substitution of mechanical and electrical 
energy for human exertion. One of the 
interesting facts referred to by the Teams 
who visited the U.S.A. was that the average 
American worker has something like 2} times 
more power at his disposal compared with 
his British counterpart. If, then, we are 
planning for arise in productivity we must 
also expect a rise in the demand for indust- 
rial power. 


Issued in the interests of a better understanding of thermal insulation in industry 

by 

NEWALLS. INSULATION CO. LTD °* Washington * Co. Durham 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 

Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 

BELFAST, BRISTOL AND _ CARDIFF. AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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. mS IN WATER SUPPLY 


There can be no expansion without “* pure- 
water,”” and there can be no “ pure-water ” 
without applying efficient methods of contro! 
in places of storage, in pipelines, in treatment 
plants and throughout distribution networks. 
In all these fields Glenfield Contro! Equipment 
has been in ever-increasing demand for over 
one hundred years. 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS KILMARNOCK SCOTLAND 
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Coal production, however, is not keeping 
pace; although output per man shift in the 
mines is up, total production is down. What 
can we do about it? One of the most effec- 
tive ways to reduce coal consumption is by 
the greater use of thermal insulation and this 
can produce astonishing savings. 


In this specialised field, Newalls have a 
wide experience both as manufacturers and 
contractors. If you would like to know 
how much fuel you could save by improved 
thermal insulation— and it is a figure you 
should have—call in Newalls fora prelimin- 
ary investigation, which will cost you nothing. 
A line from your Plant Engineer will suffice. 
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British Transport Review 


The fuller use of FREIGHT ROLLING STOCK is discussed 
in the second of a series of articles under the title 
TOWARDS FULLER EMPLOYMENT 
in the December 1954 issue, just published. — 


Experts in their respective fields deal 
in this 84-page issue with current thought and ideas 
affecting the nationalised transport industry, 


Other subjects include: 


FREIGHT CHARGES ON BRITISH RAILWAYS 
A ROAD HAULIER’S DAILY ROUND 
THE RAILWAYS AND THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
CAPITAL DEVELOPMENT IN U.S. TRANSPORTATION 
HIGH-SPEED REFUELLING 
PROFILE OF A RAILWAYMAN 


Available from the Publicity Officer, 
British Transport Commission 
222 Marylebone Road, London N.W.1. 
Single copies — 1s. post free. 
Annual Subscription —- 3s. post free. 
Subscription for 4 years - 10s. post free. 
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Avoiding a Railway 
Crash 


N just over a week's time the ‘country may fall into the grip of a 
| national railway strike. Such a stoppage would be an incon- 
venience to everybody, and a personal and financial tragedy to 
some (including some railwaymen). It is therefore natural that the 
general mood should be one of unreasoning apprehension: the train 
is bearing down on the damsel who is tied to the railway line, and 
there will no doubt be loud applause for Sir Walter Monckton or 
the members of the Court of Inquiry or anybody else who carries out 
a last-minute rescue operation. But, before reason becomes lost in 
melodrama once again, the public would be wise to think out very 
carefully on what terms it would be worth while to avoid this strike. 

Nobody need stand fast on the argument that no increase should 
be offered to any railwayman ; there will be general agreement that 
some of the workers—especially the skilled men and certain of the 
lower grades who have little or no opportunity to add to their basic — 
wage—are still underpaid. But there should be still more general 
agreement, among all who are ready to look beyond immediate 
inconveniences, that the worst outcome of all would be unconditional 
surrender to the union’s demand, for a flat percentage increase to 
every grade financed by a Government subsidy. A flat percentage 
increase would make nonsense of the exercise in restoring differentials 
between grades, on which the Transport Commission and the union 
leaders themselves have been working for twelve months. A Govern- 
ment subsidy might conceivably be justifiable if the troubles of. the 
railways were due wholly to what are known as the railways’ “ public 
obligations” ; in the present circumstances, however, Government 
money would be a direct encouragement to unenterprising management 
and to some thoroughly bad labour practices. There should be no 
subsidising them. 

If a subsidy is ruled out, are there any other ways in which wage 
increases could be financed ? There are three possible ways, and 
taken together they could finance very substantial increases indeed. 
The first way would be to cut down the large number of what can 
only be called “spiv” jobs on the railways. A glaring example— 
not the worst, but perhaps the most familiar to the traveller— 
is provided by the profusion of porters waiting to carry passengers’ 
luggage on London railway stations. Quite often, less than half of 
these men will be genuine passenger porters: they get a basic wage 
of £6 tos. a week and, when their tips are added, some of them may 
sometimes take home more money than skilled engine-drivers. Many 
of the rest, on some stations at any rate, will be goods porters who 
should not be there at all ; either they are enjoying an extended lunch 
hour or—a practice that has proved very difficult to stop—a goods 
gang somewhere is short of a man and will share his tips when he 
gets back. Similar systems of feather-bedding, not so much to 
increase earnings as to spin out work, exist in certain districts among 
linemen, cleaners, and many of the other lower grades. 








All these practices react directly upon the wages that 
can be paid to other railwaymen. The first step towards 
a same wage structure should clearly be to cut 


out the dead wood that results from them. 
There is an appalling amount ready for the 
axe. The number of employees on the railways 


has already come down from scme 670,000 at one 
period in 1948 to under 600,000 now, but there is good 
reason to believe that the railways could carry on with 
equal efficiency—though less feather-bedding-—with 
100,000 fewer workers still. This cut of between 15 
and 20 per cent in staff would make possible an increase 
of between 15 and 20 per cent in wage rates; the 
balance of the claim for which the NUR is now pre- 
pared to strike ranges from 4 per cent for some grades 
to about 7 per cent for others. Necessarily, the redun- 
dant workers could not be laid off overnight ; 
necessarily, the money thus saved should not be spread 
among all workers in the equal proportions that the 
NUR—for the sake of peace and quiet in its ranks— 
has proposed. But unless the union accepts a hard and 
fast agreement about pruning down the labour force, 
even though this would involve some redeployment of 
workers in the face of retirements and occasional 
instances of forced redundancy, then the country will 
be wise to stand up and meet this strike. 


* 


This is the corner that the union should take if it 
really believes in furthering the best interests of the 
majority of its members, instead of feathering the beds 
of a few. If it would do this the way would be open 
for the second step towards restoring prosperity to the 
railways, which should be yet another review of the 
system’s “ public obligations.” It is at this point that 
one of the railwaymen’s favourite political arguments— 
that their troubles are partly due to the denationalisa- 
tion of road transport—comes into the picture. 

Under any transport system, nationalised or private, 
the prerequisite of efficiency is that each passenger and 
package should be carried across the country by the 
medium that can bear him or it at the smallest real cost. 
Under nationalisation, the idea was that some “ co- 
ordinator ” or “ integrator ” would see to this—in the 
last resort, by offering no choice beyond the service that 
he considered most economic. The idea never worked ; 
while some of the commission’s back room experts 
made mystical assessments of relative real costs, its front 
room operators were more concerned with not disturb- 
ing the convenience of existing interests, of which the 
unions were one, than with re-directing any traffic on 
economic principles. The argument that renationalisa- 
tion of road transport would help the railway unions’ 
present policy—although it may well be true—is there- 
fore not the original argument for “ co-ordination ” at 
all ; it is that argument stood upon its head. 

But if “co-ordination ” will not in practice lead to 
greater efficiency in transport, something else must be 
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put in its place, or else the industry never will be able 
to pay a decent wage to all its employees. The only § 
possible “ something else ” is competition. But if this 
is what the present government believes in, then it 
needs to clear certain encumbrances out of the way, 
Though the railways are no longer a monopoly, 
they still act—indeed, in many ways they are 
still required by law to act—as if they were. The 
changes in their attitudes and actions that would be 
required if they were really to start competing can 
































best be explained by considering what would happen if § rat 
these “ public obligations,” legally binding or other- § th 
wise, did not exist at all. For example, under really § m 
competitive conditions, long distance train services § of 
would be reduced until each train could be sure of § to 
running reasonably full, as airline services (to some § gf 
extent) and long distance buses are reduced at the § th 
moment ; if this happened, however, then—at times of | fu 
sudden rush—a passenger buying a ticket to Sheffield J of 
might be told that the railways could not accommodate 

him until next Thursday week. Again, costs per § li 
passenger mile or ton mile on certain branch lines are § I 
sometimes twenty or thirty times those on. the main § v 
and most frequented lines ; under a really economic § t 
system of charges rates would reflect these differentials, § 
and more branch lines would be closed down. This § 
would not mean that all charges should go up ; in some § \ 





cases—because the demand for railway travel can be 
elastic—it would certainly be economic to bring them 
down. 






* 






All these examples have been quoted in terms of 
passenger traffic ; there are similar obligations in the 
even more important field of goods traffic, but here 
another factor comes into play. The railways have 
hitherto always reacted to the inconvenient invention of 
the motor lorry as a defensive ex-monopolist seeking the 
protection of the state, not as an aggressive competitor. 
In this they have been abetted by the law, which has 
only last year begun to give them the freedom they will 
need if they are to compete with vigour. It remains to 
be seen whether, with their desire never to disturb 
anybody if they can avoid it, they will make full use of 
their new powers. As with the problem of redundancy, 
reforms of this type cannot be carried through over- 
night ; and nobody (not even an economist) wants them 
to be carried through to the ultimate and painful 
extreme of recanting on public obligations altogether. 
But, in the desperate search for more revenue with 
which to pay their employees, it is in these directions— 
towards higher charges for season tickets and for diffi- 
cult hauls on branch lines, towards basing goods charges 
on the clear economies of carrying a full wagon load, 
and towards the reduction or closure of uneconomic 
services—that the railways will have to move. The 
higher charges would be very unpopular politically, and 
the reduction of services would require flexibility from 
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the unions. Once again, however, this will be a neces- 
sary flexibility, if the railways are to pay decent wages 
and their own way. 

The final way of raising the revenue of—and thus 
wage levels on—the railways will need to be by 
modernisation of their equipment. Once again, the 
unions have a part to play here. It is, in part, the con- 
servatism of labour—especially the unions’ desire that 
the railways’ money should be used to pay tolerable 
rates to far too many unskilled men, instead of high 
rates that would attract sufficient skilled engineers— 
that has stood in the way of modernisation so far ; in 
much larger part, however, it has been the conservatism 
of management. The Government will certainly have 
to lend a hand in financing the modernisation pro- 
gramme that is now being discussed ; it is much better 
that it should invest in success for all concerned in the 
future, rather than subsidise soft jobs for a minority 
of railwaymen now. 

The Government is clearly aware that these are the 
lines along which policy for the railways should move. 
It would like any offer to the railwaymen to be tied 
very Closely to the union’s acceptance of new obliga- 
tions. Mr Boyd-Carpenter referred to the three basic 
prerequisites—redeployment of labour, freedom of 
charges, and modernisation of equipment—in his inter- 


‘view with the NUR in the middle of last month. But 


the time for talk is passing, and the time for action has 
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come. If the threat of a strike is averted by another 
supine and unconditional retreat before the union’s 
demands, then the Transport Commission (which has 
a lot of constructive thinking to do, and has so far not 
done it particularly well) will have lost all opportunity 
for effective leadership. If the strike is forced, and if 
the railwaymen win it—with perhaps little more than 
the conventional and vague promises to be more con- 
cerned about productivity in the future—then at least 
the memory will linger that this year’s bout of threats 
struck bone. If the strike is forced, and if it becomes 
clear that the railwaymen are not going to win it, then 
the Transport Commission and the Government could ' 
speed its end by proposals that would give the railway- 
men their eventual rise on conditions ; the interest of 
the public is that the union leaders should lose either 
the will or the power to hold the country to ransom, 
not that they should lose face. 

Best of all, of course, would be if an offer on these 
lines could be formulated within the next week, and if 
the union leaders could accept it without a strike. Even 
if they sense high hopes for an eventual victory—and 
it is by no means certain that their sense is keen—they 
should ponder carefully what that victory would bring ; 
it would be no happy position to be forced to ask, each 
year and from governments of differing political 
persuasions, for a higher standard of living for their . 
members than those members allow themselves to earn. 


Vote of Small Confidence 


N Christmas Eve, a chasm of doubt suddenly 
yawned in Paris—an all too familiar chasm, 
dividing Frenchmen from each other and France from 
its friends. - The fact that, as this New Year opens, the 
gaping rift has been sealed over ought not to lead to 
any comfortable illusions. M. Mendés-France has 
secured a modest majority in the French Assembly for 
the ratification of the Paris agreements on western 
defence, and a much larger number of deputies have 
reaffirmed their faith in the partnership of the free 
nations. Across this bridge, the advance towards 
Western European Union can continue. There is still 
a hard road ahead ; but at least the ponderous progress 
initiated at the London and Paris conferences in the 
autumn has not been brought to a jarring and fatal 
halt. Throughout the free world, the prevailing 
reaction will be one of relief—but not of exultation. 
It should be clear enough to all eyes that the chasm, 
although bridged, has not been filled in. Beneath the 
formal agreements, the doubts remain: not only French 
doubts about the role of Germany in western defence, 
and allied doubts about the role of France, but, gravest 
of all, Frenchmen’s doubts of their own country. 
To call the decisions M. Mendés-France obtained 
on Wednesday and Thursday “ votes of confidence ” is 





an abuse of nomenclature, for his victory depended, in 
the event, on the yotes of many deputies who dislike 
both him and his policies, and who will probably seek 
the first opportunity of overthrowing his government 
now that the debate on Western Union is over. But 
there is also a deeper meaning here. Many speakers in 
the Assembly’s debate, the Prime Minister foremost 
among them, begged their hearers to consider whether 
France could hope to retain any weight in the western 
partnership if it rejected agreements which most of its 
allies regarded as the last possible compromise. And 
M. Mendés-France, for one, pushed this logic further, 
pointing out that France must not only keep its friends’ 
respect but recover its own self-respect too. - What 
prospect is there of such a recovery ? If the Christmas 
debates are examined, as they should be, for the light 
they shed on Frenchmen’s confidence in France, little 
ground for optimism emerges. 

At times, it seemed that the Assembly’s debate was 
being conducted on two quite separate planes. There 
was little to connect the unsavoury intrigues and calcu- 
lated evasions with the notes of genuine anguish and 
resolution struck by some of the speakers. It is hardly 
possible to accept at its face value the idea that last 
Friday’s negative vote was the true mirror of French 





THOUGHTS ON THERMAL INSULATION 


HERE iS A significant connection between 
- thermal insulation and productivity. 
Productivity is one of the keys to our 
industrial future. Many factors, of course, 
have a bearing on this problem, but in a large 
measure increased productivity depends on 
the substitution of mechanical and electrical 
energy for human exertion. One of the 
interesting facts referred to by the Teams 
who visited the U.S.A. was that the average 
American worker has something like 25 times 
more power at his disposal compared with 
his British counterpart. If, then, we are 
planning for a rise in productivity we must 
also expect a rise in the demand for indust- 
rial power. 
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There can be no expansion without *“* pure- 
water,”” and there can be no “ pure-water ” 
without applying efficient methods of contro! 
in places of storage, in pipelines, in treatment 
plants and throughout distribution networks. 
In all these fields Glenfield Contro! Equipment 
has been in ever-increasing demand for over 
one hundred years. 
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How can insulation- help productivity ? 


_ary investigation, which will cost you nothing. 


Issued in the interests of a better understanding of thermal insulation in rindustry 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD * Washington * Co. Durham 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
MANCHESTER, 
AGENTS .AND 
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Coal production, however, is not keeping 
pace; although output per man shift in the 
mines is up, total production is down. What 
can we do about it? One of the most effec- 
tive ways to reduce coal consumption is by 
the greater use of thermal insulation and this 
can produce astonishing savings. 


In this specialised field, Newalls have a 
wide experience both as manufacturers and 
contractors. If you would like to know 
how much fuel you could save by improved 
thermal insulation— and it is a figure you 
should have—call in Newalls for a prelimin- 


A line from your Plant Engineer will suffice. 
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NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, | BIRMINGHAM, 
VENDORS IN MOST -MARKETS ABROAD. 









British Transport Review 


The fuller use of FREIGHT ROLLING STOCK is discussed 
in the second of a series of articles under the title 
TOWARDS FULLER EMPLOYMENT 
in the December 1954 issue, just published. 





Experts in their respective fields deal 
in this 84-page issue with current thought and ideas 
affecting the nationalised transport industry. 


Other subjects include: 


FREIGHT CHARGES ON BRITISH RAILWAYS 
A ROAD HAULIER’S DAILY ROUND 
THE RAILWAYS AND THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
CAPITAL DEVELOPMENT IN U.S. TRANSPORTATION 
HIGH-SPEED REFUELLING 
PROFILE OF A RAILWAYMAN 


Available from the Publicity Officer, 
British Transport Commission 
222 Marylebone Road, London N.W.1. 
_ Single copies — 1s, post free. 
Annual Subscription -— 3s. post free. 
Subscription for 4 years - 10s. post free. 
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DAVID BROWN AND THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


F Some of the largest Sugar mills and refineries in Britain and the 

| | Commonwealth rely on the engineering skill of the David Brown companies. 
| In the arduous conditions of this industry, many David Brown products — 
notably gears and gear units — play a key role. The guarantee 
4 of maximum efficiency ts the fact that the resources and 

| combined skill of the whole Group contribute to the 


making of each product bearing the name David Brown. 
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By courtesy of The 
West Indies Sugar Co. Ltd, 
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DAVID BROWN : 


COMPANIES 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, 
steel and bronze castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors and machinery 


DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD: DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD. LAGONDALTD. ASTON MQRTIN LOD 





THE DAVID BROWN FOUNDRIES COMPANY THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY DAYID BROWN & SONS 8.4. (PTY. LDP 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (RNGINEERING) LTD. DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD. DAVID BROWN 

THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY THE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (EIRE) LTD. DAVID BROWN-JACKSON LTD. DAVID BROWN (CANADA) E19. 


Aspciated Company DAVID BROWN (AUSTRALASIA) PTY. LED. 


Sole selling agent in the U_K. 
THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Avoiding a Railway 
Crash 


N just over a week’s time the country may fall into the grip of a 
| national railway strike. Such a stoppage would be an incon- 

venience to everybody, and a personal and financial tragedy to 
some (including some railwaymen). It is therefore natural that the 
general mood should be one of unreasoning apprehension: the train 
is bearing down on the damsel who is tied to the railway line, and 
there will no doubt be loud applause for Sir Walter Monckton or 
the members of the Court of Inquiry or anybody else who carries out 
a last-minute rescue operation. But, before reason becomes lost in 
melodrama once again, the public would be wise to think out very 
carefully on what terms it would be worth while to avoid this strike. 

Nobody need stand fast on the argument that no increase should 
be offered to any railwayman ; there will be general agreement that 
some of the workers—especially the skilled men and certain of the 
lower grades who have little or no opportunity to add to their basic 
wage—are still underpaid. But there should be still more general 
agreement, among all who are ready to look beyond immediate 
inconveniences, that the worst outcome of all would be unconditional 
surrender to the union’s demand, for a flat percentage increase to 
every grade financed by a Government subsidy. A flat percentage 
increase would make nonsense of the exercise in restoring differentials 
between grades, on which the Transport Commission and the union 
leaders themselves have been working for twelve months. A Govern- 
ment subsidy might conceivably be justifiable if the troubles of the 
railways were due wholly to what are known as the railways’ “ public 
obligations” ; in the present circumstances, however, Government 
money would be a direct encouragement to unenterprising management 
and to some thoroughly bad labour practices. There should be no 
subsidising them. 

If a subsidy is ruled out, are there any other ways in which wage 
increases could be financed ? There are three possible ways, and 
taken together they could finance very substantial increases indeed. 
The first way would be to cut down the large number of what can 
only be called “spiv” jobs on the railways. A glaring example— 
not the worst, but perhaps the most familiar to the traveller— 
is provided by the profusion of porters waiting to carry passengers’ 
luggage on London railway stations. Quite often, less than half of 
these men will be genuine passenger porters: they get a basic wage 
of £6 tos. a week and, when their tips are added, some of them may 
sometimes take home more money than skilled engine-drivers. Many 
of the rest, on some stations at any rate, will be goods porters who 
should not be there at all ; either they are enjoying an extended lunch 
hour or—a practice that has proved very difficult to stop—a goods 
gang somewhere is short of a man and will share his tips when he 
gets back. Similar systems of feather-bedding, not so much to 
increase earnings as to spin out work, exist in certain districts among 
linemen, cleaners, and many of the other lower grades. 
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All these practices react directly upon the wages that 
can be paid to other railwaymen. The first step towards 
a sane wage structure should clearly be to cut 
out the- dead wood that results from them. 
There is an appalling amount ready for the 
axe. The number of employees on the railways 
has already come down from some 670,000 at one 
period in 1948 to under 600,000 now, but there is good 
reason to believe that the railways could carry on with 
equal efficiency—though less feather-bedding—with 
100,000 fewer workers still. This cut of between 15 
and 20 per cent in staff would make possible an increase 
of between 15 and 20 per cent in wage rates; the 
balance of the claim for which the NUR is now pre- 
pared to strike ranges from 4 per cent for some grades 
to about 7 per cent for others. Necessarily, the redun- 
dant workers could not be laid. off overnight ; 
necessarily, the money thus saved should not be spread 
among all workers in the equal proportions that the 
NUR—for the sake of peace and quiet in its ranks— 
has proposed. But unless the union accepts a hard and 
fast agreement about pruning down the labour force, 
even though this would involve some redeployment of 
workers in the face of retirements and occasional 
instances of forced redundancy, then the country will 
be wise to stand up and meet this strike. 


* 


This is the corner that the union should take if it 
really believes in furthering the best interests of the 
majority of its membefs, instead of feathering the beds 
of a few. If it would do this the way would be open 
for the second step towards restoring prosperity to the 
railways, which should be yet another review of the 
system’s “ public obligations.” 
one of the railwaymen’s favourite political arguments—— 
that their troubles are partly due to the denationalisa- 
tion of road transport—comes into the picture. 

Under any transport system, nationalised or private, 
the prerequisite of efficiency is that each passenger and 
package should be carried across the country by the 
medium that can bear him or it at the smallest real cost. 
Under nationalisation, the idea was that some “ co- 
ordinator ” or “ integrator ” would see to this—in the 
last resort, by offering no choice beyond the service that 
he considered most economic. The idea never worked ; 
while some of the commission’s back room experts 
made mystical assessments of relative real costs, its front 
room operators were more concerned with not disturb- 
ing the convenience of existing interests, of which the 
unions were one, than with re-directing any traffic on 
economic principles. The argument that renationalisa- 
tion of road transport would help the railway unions’ 
present policy—although it may well be true—is there- 
fore not the original argument for “ co-ordination ” at 
all ; it is that argument stood upon its head. 

But if “co-ordination ” will not in practice lead to 
greater efficiency in transport, something else must be 


It is at this point that ~ 
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put in its place, or else the industry never will be able 
to pay a decent wage to all its employees. The only 
possible “something else” is competition. But if this 
is what the present government believes in, then it 
needs to clear certain encumbrances out of the way. 
Though the railways are no longer a monopoly, 
they still act—indeed, in many ways they are 
still required by law to act—as if they were. The 
changes in their attitudes and actions that would be 
required if they were really to start competing can 
best be explained by considering what would happen if 
these “ public obligations,” legally binding or other- 
wise, did not exist at all. For example, under really 
competitive conditions, long distance train services 
would be reduced until each train could be sure of 
running reasonably full, as airline services (to some 
extent) and long distance buses are reduced at the 
moment ; if this happened, however, then—at times of 
sudden rush—a passenger buying a ticket to Sheffield 
might be told that the railways could not accommodate 
him until next Thursday week. Again, costs per 
passenger mile or ton mile on certain branch lines are 
sometimes twenty or thirty times those on the main 
and most frequented lines ; under a really economic 
system of charges rates would reflect these differentials, 
and more branch lines would be closed down. This 
would not mean that all charges should go up ; in some 
cases—because the demand for railway travel can be 
elastic—it would certainly be economic to bring them 
down. 


* 


All these examples have been quoted in terms of 
passenger traffic ; there are similar obligations in the 
even more important field of goods traffic, but here 
another factor comes into play. The railways have 
hitherto always reacted to the inconvenient invention of 
the motor lorry as a defensive ex-monopolist seeking the 
protection of the state, not as an aggressive competitor. 
In this they have been abetted by the law, which has 
only last year begun to give them the freedom they will 
need if they are to compete with vigour. It remains to 
be seen whether, with their desire never to disturb 
anybody if they can avoid it, they will make full use of 
their new powers. As with the problem of redundancy, 
reforms of this type cannot be carried through over- 
night ; and nobody (not even an economist) wants them 
to be carried through to the ultimate and painful 
extreme of recanting on public obligations altogether 
But, in the desperate search for more revenue with 
which to pay their employees, it is in these directions— 
towards higher charges for season tickets and for diffi- 
cult hauls on branch lines, towards basing goods charges 
on the clear economies of carrying a full wagon load, 
and towards the reduction or closure of uneconomic 
services—that the railways will have to-move. The 
higher charges would be very unpopular politically, and 
the reduction of services would require flexibility from 
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the unions. Once again, however, this will be a neces- 
sary dexibility, if the railways are to pay decent wages 
and their own way. 

The final way of raising the revenue of—and thus 
wage levels on—the railways will need to be by 
modernisation of their equipment. Once again, the 
inions have a part to play here. It is, in part, the con- 
srvatism of labour—especially the unions’ desire that 
the railways’ money should be used to pay tolerable 
rates to far too many unskilled men, instead of high 
rates that would attract sufficient skilled engineers— 
that has stood in the way of modernisation so far ; in 
nuch larger part, however, it has been the conservatism 
{ management. The Government will certainly have 

) lend a hand in financing the modernisation pro- 
cramme that is now being discussed ; it is much better 
hat it should invest in success for all concerned in the 

iture, rather than subsidise soft jobs for a minority 
f railwaymen now, | 

The Government is clearly aware that these are the 
nes along which policy for the railways should move. 

would like any offer to the railwaymen to be tied 

ry closely to the union’s acceptance of new obliga- 
ions. Mr Boyd-Carpenter referred to the three basic 
prerequisites—redeployment of labour, freedom of 
harges, and modernisation of equipment—in his inter- 
iew with the NUR in the middle of last month. But 
ie time for talk is passing, and the time for action has 
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come. If the threat of a strike is averted by another 
supine and unconditional retreat before the union’s 
demands, then the Transport Commission (which has 
a lot of constructive thinking to-do, and has so far not 
done it particularly well) will have lost all opportunity 
for effective leadership. If the strike is forced, and if 
the railwaymen win it—with perhaps little more than 
the conventional and vague promises to be more con- 
cerned about productivity in the future—then at least 
the memory will linger that this year’s bout of threats 
struck bone. If the strike is forced, and if it becomes 
clear that the railwaymen are not going to win it, then 
the Transport Commission and the Government could 
speed its end by proposals that would give the railway- 
men their eventual rise on conditions ; the interest of 
the public is that the union leaders should lose either 
the will or the power to hold the country to ransom, 
not that they should lose face. . ; 

Best of all, of course, would be if an offer on these 
lines could be formulated within the next week, and if 
the union leaders could accept it without a strike. Even 
if they sense high hopes for an eventual victory—and 
it is by no means certain that their sense is keen—they 
should ponder carefully what that victory would bring ; 
it would be no happy position to be forced to ask, each 
year and from governments of differing political 
persuasions, for a higher standard of living for their 
members than those members allow themselves to earn. 


Vote of Small Confidence 


(\N Christmas Eve, a chasm of doubt suddenly 

yawned in Paris—an all too familiar chasm, 
lividing Frenchmen from each other and France from 
s friends. The fact that; as this New Year opens, the 
raping rift has been sealed over ought not to lead to 
ny comfortable illusions. M. Mendés-France has 
secured a modest majority in the French Assembly for 
he ratification of the Paris agreements on western 
iefence, and a much larger number of deputies have 
eaffirmed their faith in the partnership of the free 
ations. Aicross this bridge, the advance towards 


Western European Union can continue. There is still _ 


a hard road ahead ; but at least the ponderous progress 
nitiated at the London and Paris conferences in the 
‘utumn has not been brought to a jarring and fatal 
ualt. Throughout the free world, the prevailing 
reaction will be one of relief—but not of exultation. 
it should be clear enough to all eyes that the chasm, 
though bridged, has not been filled in. Beneath the 
ormal agreemefits, the doubts remain: not only French 
doubts about the role of Germany in western defence, 
ind allied doubts about the role of France, but, gravest 
f all, Frenchmen’s doubts of their own country. 

To call the decisions M. Mendés-France obtained 
on Wednesday and Thursday “ votes of confidence ” is 





an abuse of nomenclature, for his victory depended, in 
the event, on the votes of many deputies who dislike 
both him and his policies, and who will probably seek 
the first opportunity of overthrowing his government 
now that the debate on Western Union is over. But 
there is also a deeper meaning here. Many speakers in 
the Assembly’s debate, the Prime Minister foremost 
among them, begged their hearers to consider whether 
France could hope to retain any weight in the western 
partnership if it rejected agreements which most of its 
allies regarded as the last possible compromise. And 
M. Mendés-France, for one, pushed this logic further, 
pointing out that France must not only keep its friends’ 
respect but recover its own self-respect too. What 
prospect is there of such a recovery ? If the Christmas 
debates are examined, as they should be, for the light 
they shed on Frenchmen’s confidence in France, little 
ground for optimism emerges. 

At times, it seemed that the Assembly’s debate was 
being conducted on two quite separate planes. There 
was little to connect the unsavoury intrigues and calcu- 
lated evasions with the notes of genuine anguish and 
resolution struck by some of the speakers. It is hardly 
possible to accept at its face value the idea that last 
Friday’s negative vote was the true mirror of French 
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opinion, undisturbed by the prime minister’s forceful- 
ness or by warning words from allied capitals. Many 
deputies, completely taken aback by the Friday vote, 
later frankly revealed that they had counted on ratifica- 
tion going through without their support, and had 
abstained, or voted against the government instead of 
abstaining, from motives ranging from personal hostility 
towards M. Mendés-France to pure reluctance to share 
responsibility for a painful decision. 


* 


Those members of the Assembly who stooped to such 
cynical calculations provided the justification for the 
brusque terms used by the British Foreign Office in 
commenting on last week’s vote. This comment was 
viclently denounced by Moscow as amounting to 
“crude pressure ”—an odd phrase to fall from lips 
that had been bellowing threats and barefaced false- 
hoods at France for weeks. However, the British state- 
ment was also deplored, if obliquely, by M. Mendés- 
France. Such criticism cannot be ignored ; the Foreign 
Office did not couch its comments in the language of 
a Christmas card, although equally it used no words 
comparable to Mr Molotov’s menaces. Yet was it 
anything more than a statement of facts to recall 
that Britain’s commitment of troops to the Continent 
for fifty years depends on the formation of the new 
Western Union, and to point out that, since a sovereign 
German state will eventually acquire armed forces any- 
way, what matters vitally is the terms on which they are 
acquired ? Many deputies revealed in the Assembly 
debate that they fully appreciated these truths. It was 
to others that the British words were clearly directed— 
to the irresponsible and, last week, mistaken calculators 
of minimum majorities. 

It is a first duty of any parliamentary representative 
in any country to shoulder his share of responsibility 
for measures which are unwelcome but to which he 
knows there is no practicable alternative. Where this 
duty can be shirked with impunity, can any government 
hope even to impose essential taxes, let alone to carry 
out vital reforms ? French deputies are not unique in 
their dislike of responsibility ; before their eyes last 
week was the example of the Labour Party’s absten- 
tion on the very same Paris agreements. But there is 
overwhelming evidence that the French party and 
parliamentary system encourages a shirking of this duty 
up to the very borders of anarchy. To find a parallel 
to the absurdities perpetrated in the Palais Bourbon 
on the eve of Christmas, one must almost turn back 
to the old, chaotic Polish diet. Did any of the deputies 
whe disgusted a watching world by their antics— 
described by an eye-witness in an article on page 34— 
pause for a moment to reflect on the fate of Poland ? 

Yet, paradoxically, on the other and higher plane of 
the debate, sincere emotion and crystal-clear reasoning 
emerged, and painful decisions were taken by such men 
as M. Schuman. Their mental agony, and that of 


such veterans as M. Herriot, was entirely understand- 
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able. No thinking person anywhere in the free world 
ever expected a single Frenchman to give enthusiastic 
backing to a plan that involves arming Germans. What 
France’s friends did expect was that a people with a 
cherished reputation for logical thought would grasp 
the fact that there was no alternative. At the very end 
of the debate, M. Guy Mollet, the secretary-general of 
the Socialist party, which, although still outside 
M. Mendés-France’s coalition, has proved his best 
source of support in the past fortnight, urged deputies 
to realise that Britain and America have urged France 
to this distasteful course simply because of the undeni- 
able and overriding threat of Soviet military and 
political pressure. More, indeed, might have been said. 
In particular, how would any of the deputies who 
opposed the Paris agreements explain the support given 
to them, and earlier to the EDC, by France’s other allies 
—Dutch, Belgian, Norwegian and Italian, to name no 
more ? Holland, Belgium and Norway felt the horrors 
of Nazi occupation as keenly as France. Italy has to 
grapple with even greater social and economic problems 
than France. Why, then, has France been alone in 
carrying its hesitations to the brink of disaster for the 
whole western partnership ? 


* 


The essential answer is clear. Too many Frenchmen 
lack confidence in their own country. Many things 
have contributed to this—the disaster of ‘1940, the 
futilities of parliamentary life in Paris, the biting 
suspicions between political and religious factions, the 
long draining of blood and treasure into the Indo- 
Chinese war, the economic immobilisme springing from 
governmental instability. Until this psychological state 
is altered, there can be small comfort for France or 
for its friends in a technical victory that allows the 
strengthening of the West to continue on the technical 
plane. In London, Washington and every other allied 
capital, it will be recognised that even a France so 
restored to health as to be uncomfortably assertive 
would be a better partner than a limp, distracted and 
feverish country. And the past fortnight’s events reveal 
how far France still has to go to attain a new and 
vigorous health. 

Will it, even now, be able to make progress towards 
that goal ? Admittedly, it has survived one agonising 
fit. The extraordinary efforts of one Frenchman have 
saved his country from a relapse that would have set 
it far back in the direction of complete paralysis. But 
can even M. Mendés-France escape the traps that his 
enemies will lay for him in the months to come, and 
if he falls, is there any other leader who can maintain 
the psychological impetus that he has set off ? France’s 
allies are now deeply in his debt ; but they will have 
even greater cause for gratitude if he succeeds, in the 
year that is now opening, in giving his fellow country- 
men enough-faith in themselves and in France to enable 
Europe to work out its new pattern harmoniously. 
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* the palms of the Botanic Gardens, the cicadas are 
unbearably shrill. In the Sydney shopwindows, 
Christmas tradition has again been stubbornly 
observed, and the time has come to remove the fir 
rrees and the artificial snow. The ladies as they shop 
are sleeveless and many of the men coatless, encouraged 
by sub-tropical sunshine towards free spending and 
good living. Australia is living high on the sheep’s 
back, enjoying a standard of living perhaps unmatched 
anywhere outside the United States. In the big coastal 
cities, where some three-quarters of Australia’s nine 
million live, there is all the appearance of an economy 
steamed up for prosperity. There is no apparent 
dismay that the Commonwealth has this year been 
spending abroad beyond its income, and using up its 
London funds at the rate of £150 million a year. Short 
of manpower, short of capital, and short of water, 
Australia insists on enjoying itself, in a climate that 
makes enjoyment temptingly possible. 

Some have said that the temptation is too great. It 
was an Australian himself who used the stinging phrase 
“the milk bar economy” to describe an Australia 
keener on eating than on building. Today, the sting 
has a much blunter point. Consumption may still 
remain the keynote, but new construction is visibly 
impressive. Australia could have done more, for there 
has been no tightening of Australian belts ; but girth 
has been added to the Australian economy in real 
industrial growth, beyond the mere corpulence of 
sheltered secondary industries. There is a new pioneer- 
ing feeling in the air. The “digger” has for long 
been a folk-symbol, tenaciously sentimentalised by 
the town-dwelling Australian ; now the town-dwellers 
ure as alert as any to the future development of 
1 country that has been dangerously dependent in the 
past upon a few primary products. 

Few of the normal economic recipes can be applied 
lirectly to Australia’s case. Inflation is the ever-present 
risk in any modern democracy ; but inflation has been 
built into the Australian economy for a couple of 
generations through the basic wage enactments. 
The task of controlling an economy so devoted to 
-onsumption and so responsive to wool for its prosperity 
can never be easy. Wool sets the pace of Australian 
spending abroad ; a booming wool cheque in one season 
is followed by a booming import bill in the next as 
predictably as night follows day. This season’s wool 
cheque will be down, perhaps from about £A4oo 
uillion to £A360 million, and the country will be bound 
0 look more closely at its balance of payments. But 
10 wool grower feels that prosperity has departed. 
Wool is still the most efficient industry that Australia 
nas, and it has kept pace with the times. The jackaroo 





Diggers and Developers 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


now gets around the sheep station on a motor bicycle ; 
more productive pastures have been developed and 
water supplies have been improved. The old extensive 
running of sheep is giving way to more intensive and 
scientifically controlled methods. It may be asking a 
lot of Nature to be as kind to the industry as it has been 
in recent years ; but wool has fought off the threat of the 
synthetic fibres, and it now sees what full employment 
all over the world can do to demand. 


* 


The Commonwealth Government has recently raised 
a loan at 44 per cent which was not enthusiastically 
received. Australians, indeed, show a marked reluctance 
to contemplate the true rates of interest that in theory 
should apply to an economy so short of capital ; this fact, 
coupled with the inadequacies of the capital market, 
must be held responsible for the failure to attract a 
sufficient volume of savings from high Australian 
incomes, except perhaps from the surpluses of the wool 
growers who “have everything” and cannot spend 
much more. The next stage in Australia’s progress 
clearly rests on the gathering of more capital, from 
both domestic and overseas sources. Some of the 
States and the public utilities are casting an eye towards 
the London market, and they have many projects that 
should be able to attract support at the right price. 
Recently, the main sources of foreign capital have been 
the World Bank and the heavy private investment made 
by the leading oil groups in new refineries. Obviously, 
an influx of overseas capital will do nothing to increase 
the physical resources that are now being strained to the 
very limit in Australia, but it will relieve pressure on 
the balance of payments. 

Is this strain a permanent condition? There are 
some grounds for believing that, given Australia’s 
circumstances and labour traditions, a perpetual head 
of inflation is the only condition under which capital 
formation can take place at all. If the frictions of the 
capital market and the hangover of capital controls 
inhibit the free forces of interest rates, then the result 
must be a tussle of competing projects scrambling for 
what physical resources there are—and a good deal of 
the investment will be at the expense of an inflation of 
prices. One result, plainly visible during recent 
months, has been a degree of pressure on bank finance 
that runs well beyond the limits that the Commonwealth 
Bank holds to be appropriate. Another sign is the offer 
by a well-established hire purchase finance company 
to pay 7 per cent for two-year deposits ; the counterpart 
to this is the fact that Australia now has thirty sizeable 
producers of washing machines. 
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The disposition of Australia’s capital resources 
through three main channels—the banks, hire-purchase 
finance, and the operations of the Loan Council (which 
in 1954-55 will be disposing of {A200 million to 
finance States’ works and housing)—sets a limit to the 
part that the capital market ought to play in Australia’s 
new development. It would be a less feverish market 
if Australians were less attached to the notion of making 
a fortune in oil prospecting or uranium. But a gamble 
is in the Australian tradition, and it is useless to 
moralise about it. It is more to the point that a 
respectable volume of personal savings is beginning to 
be generated in the Commonwealth, and that people’s 
eyes are directed much more than they were towards 
new economic horizons, and much less towards the 
familiar ground at their feet. If one could dare to 
hope for a change in Australian labour attitudes, a 
radical advance would be possible. But the most 
precious possession in Australia is still a pair of hands, 
allied to a demanding and restrictive union organisation. 
Given the fact that the basic wage for forty hours of 
unskilled work is £A12 6s. (with extra margins for skill 
and double pay for overtime) the more responsible 
union leaders might well reflect that the size of the 
cake will in future be more important than the thickness 
of the slice that labour now gets. 


we 


There are, perhaps, three main factors in Australia’s 
present situation that give promise of new advance. 
One is the rapid growth of population, assisted since 
the war by an ambitious and highly successful 
immigration programme. The migrants, or “ New 
Australians,” have already proved their value in market 
gardening, catering, personal service and the clothing 
trades. At first they were an expensive strdin on the 
economy ; now, increasingly, they are making a positive 
contribution to it, not only in the menial chores but 
also in some of the graces of life. They do not settle 
in the scarcely-populated “‘ outback,” but in that they 
are no different from most of the “old Australians.” 
And it is doubtful whether any great increase in labour 
will be required in those regions until the limits of 
husbandry, cattle raising, and irrigation have been 
_ pushed back much further than they are today. 

The second factor is the evident benefit that is now 
beginning to appear from postwar investment 
programmes. There may, indeed, be too many washing 
machines and refrigerators, but there is. certainly a lot 
more power to drive them, and many more houses 
(expensive though they are) in which to install them. 
And accompanying the emergence of an American-type 
consuming economy are the beginnings of an American- 
type industrial structure. Hundreds of thousands of 
tons of steel sheet and tinplate will, in the next few 
years, be running off the new mills at Port Kembla. 
Roughly eight million tons of oil products will be pour- 
ing out of the new refineries. Western Australia has put 
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itself on the industrial map with the new British Petro- 
leum refinery at Kwinana and a steel rolling mill and a 
cement works alongside. General Motors-Holdens are in 
the throes of another expansion scheme, having made 
the pardonable mistake of leaving themselves too little 
space in the first place for later building. 


* 


Not all of this development is over-expensive, even 
in Australian terms. And comparatively little of it is 
“secondary industry” in the pejorative meaning 
usually applied to that word. In two or three years, 
the Australian economy will certainly be able fully to 
support the refinery programme. With coal costing per- 
haps 30s. a ton and ore containing more than 60 per cent 
of iron, the Australian steel industry is still the cheapest 
in the world, though its costs are rising. And if the 
building up of engineering and metal using skills could 
be loftily criticised as an economic indulgence before 
1939, when the rest of the world was enjoying 
Australia’s produce at dirt-cheap prices, the war settled 
the argument for good. Australians look at the four 
hulks in Darwin harbour and the Japanese midget 
submarine that penetrated the Sydney defences, and 
have no doubt about the part that manufacturing 
industry has to play in their economy and defence. 


The third factor—it may in the end be the most 
important of all—is Australia’s preoccupation with 
scientific research. ‘Probably no single organisation in 
the world has such widely-ranging activities in these 
fields as the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation. Its work on trace elements 
long ago passed into the scientific alphabet, and this is 
only one example of the way it is extending scientific 
frontiers in agriculture and industry. Work on atomic 
energy goes forward, with hopes of a low-power reactor 
at Sydney and the world’s biggest cyclotron at 
Canberra. Both in technology and in industrial 
investment, Australia is determined, and may well be 
able, to do most things for itself. 


A tiny part of Australia’s crust has been scratched, 
and has brought forth riches. Disappointed again about 
crude oil, the country is convinced that oil exists, and 
major groups are actively searching for it. The discovery 
of oil, even more than the recent-finds of uranium 
and other metals, might be the springboard from which 
Australia could leap ahead after the slower but still 
impressive results that have materialised from 
“Operation Bootstraps.” The important thing for the 
British to realise is that Australia no longer regards 
itself as a primary producer bound to the British 
market, or a consumer bound to British products 
irrespective of price. And the important thing for 
Australians to realise is that the promise of their 
economy by the end of this century ought to be well 
worth some small inroads on the comfort and plenty 
they now enjoy. 
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Advisory Council,* published this week, contains 


ome quite unexpected social and political dynamite. 
[he subject that the council had been asked to 


lluminate had seemed uncontroversial: that of prema- 
ure leaving from grammar schools. Why was it that 
f those who entered the grammar schools in 1946, 24 
or cent left at the age of fifteen, and only 17 per cent 
vailed themselves of their opportunity, so hardly won, 
) stay at school until they were eighteen ? The pro- 
‘rtion who stay on until that age has admittedly been 
sing steadily since the war (in the prewar years it had 
llen to as low as 10.6 per cent); but far too many 
ymmar school places, which might have been occu- 
ied by others who would have made full use of them, 
> still being wasted by early leavers. In consequence 
r too much talent withers on the stalk. 


he council’s terms of reference were to report on: 
what factors influence the age at which boys and girls 
leave secondary schools which provide courses beyond the 
minimum school leaving age ; to what extent it is desirable 
to increase the proportion of those who remain at school 
roughly to the age of 18 ; and what steps should be taken 
to secure such an increase. 


he research was conducted on a 10 per cent sample 
maintained and direct grant grammar schools in 


ingland. The heads of 120 grammar schools were 


ked questions about all pupils who had entered their 


‘chools in 1946—the last year that would have enabled 


iose children to complete a seven-year course by the 


time the inquiries began. 


The most interesting facts that emerge from the 
iquiry are first, that out of 27,000 who were 
ought suitable for advanced courses no less than 
»,000 boys and girls left without taking them; and 
‘condly, that it is the middle classes who make the 
“st use of equal educational opportunity. Children 
‘om professional and managerial families account for 
5 per cent of the papulation, but for 25 per cent of the 
ammar school population and 43.7 per cent of the 
xth form population. It is not merely that, by and 
rge, their performance is better in the selection tests 

eleven and that they stay at school longer ; it is also 
at they do better at the grammar school. Many 

ddle-class children in this sample who were near 
borderline in the selection tests had far more satis- 

‘tory academic careers than children from poorer 

nes who at eleven had been placed at the top of the 

In the words of the report: 

we have found that from the children of parents in pro- 
tessional or managerial occupations at one extreme to 
the children of unskilled workers at the other there is a 
steady and marked decline in performance at the grammar 


- me 
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‘Early Leaving. HMSO. 3s. 6d. 





Stunted Schooldays 


T= report of the Ministry of Education’s Central 


school, in the length of school life, and in academic pro- 

mise at the time of leaving. 

There will be two sorts of reaction to these findings. 
Middle-class parents whose children have failed to get 
grammar school places will say how wrong it is that 
they, who would have made good use of a grammar 
school place, are unable to secure one even by paying. 
On the other hand those who still carry the torch for 
“the underprivileged ” can find in this report ample 
confirmation of their belief that there is still no real 
equality- of educational opportunity in Britain. The 
poorer child, struggling to do his homework, is handi- 
capped by an overcrowded home, a blaring radio (not to 
mention television). He may be held back by the 
attitude of parents who had little schooling themselves 
and cannot see the point of it (least of all, for girls) ; 
and by neighbours who think he is old enough to be 
contributing, as they do, to the family exchequer— 
although the council found that financial difficulties 
were not the most common reason for leaving. 


* 


This is the nature of the problem. What can be done 
about it? The council flatly rejects the idea that a 
proportion of places at all grammar schools should be 
open, as they were before the war, to those who pay 
fees, on the ground that it would be unacceptable to 
public opinion and would benefit only the wealthier of 
the aggrieved parents. It also rejects the notion that the 
handicaps already suffered by the poorer child shouid 
be increased by discriminating against him in the 
entrance examination. It points out that not until a 
whole generation of parents have had a secondary school 
education can a full appreciation of its value be 
expected: In the meantime it suggests a few carrots 
that might be dangled in front of the would-be leaver— 
for example, employers and professional bodies might 
alter their conditions of entry in employment to make it 
worth while to have stayed at school until eighteen. It 
would also like to see steps taken to lessen the handicaps 
of the poorer child—for example, by keeping open 
public libraries and schools so that he may work there 
in the evenings. So far,so good. But the council’s 
financial proposals are more controversial, and the 
Minister of Education is openly dubious about them. 

In the first place, the council believes that there 
should be a substantial increase in the maintenance 
allowance which local authorities can pay to those who 
could not otherwise keep their children at school with- 
out hardship. An all-round increase is not required, 
but there are areas where the allowances (which vary 


widely) ought to be increased. Allowances, of course, 


can never compensate parents for lack of juvenile earn- 


| 
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ings—but, as the council suggests, they should surely 
offer a larger carrot for pupils of seventeen and eighteen 
than for pupils of fifteen and sixteen. 

Secondly, the council believes that family allowances 
should be paid for children still at school up to any age 
—instead of to the age of sixteen (fifteen if they are not 
at school) as now. This is a quite separate problem. 
To make a change here would require legislation, which 
is one disadvantage. Another is that family allowances 
do not apply to the first child ; and a third is that any 
such concession would have to be made indiscriminately, 
without regard to the “need and merit” of which Sir 
David Eccles writes. 

The council shows signs of realising that to mitigate 
the hardships of the child who leaves early—who is 
probably a poorer child—is not enough. What about 
the hardships of the (probably middle class) child who 
just missed a grammar school place, and could after all 
have filled it more profitably than the child who 
will leave after a year or two? For his benefit 
the council has two suggestions—not counting the 
obvious one that transfers from other secondary 
schools should be made easier. The first is 
that the proportion of grammar school places 
should be increased—or at any rate should not be 
aliowed to fall as the “ bulge ” in the school population 
moves into the secondary schools. The second is that 
the secondary modern schools should provide more 
advance courses for those who can benefit from them. 





Notes of the 


Afro-Asian Rendezvous 


HE meeting of five Asian prime ministers just outside 
Jakarta this week has done much to deflect the atten- 

tion of the Indonesian people from the depressing confusion 
of their own political and economic situation. Whether it 
can have done more, whether indeed it was ever seriously 
expected to do much more by the man who called it, Dr Ali 
Sastroamidjojo, is still a moot question. The Indonesian 
prime minister has played host to Mr Nehru, to Mr 
Mohammed Ali from Pakistan, to Burma’s U Nu, and to 
Sir John Kotelawala of Ceylon. Their aim in getting 
together was to renew the personal contact first made as 
members of the Colombo powers in Ceylon last May, and 
ostensibly to discuss the specific project of holding a much 
wider conference of Asian and African states, now arranged 
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The Minister plainly inclines to the second, and less 
controversial, proposal. He is doubtful about the wisdom 
of an all-round increase in the proportion of grammar 
school places—although, as he says, there are certainly 
areas where there are too few. The report may have 
added to his doubts, showing as it does that 40 per cent 
of those who attend grammar schools leave without 
obtaining even three passes in the General Certificate 
at ordinary level and that more than half are unsuited 
to sixth form work as at present organised. 

The net effect of the report is to bring back into the 
educational controversy some awkward facts that the 
educationists and the politicians have for a decade or 
more been conspiring to ignore. The most awkward— 
but also the most undeniable—of these facts is that 
heredity and environment do, after all, matter a great 
deal. It would be convenient to pretend that there are 
no class distinctions in ability or promise; “ equality of 
educational opportunity” could then be assured by 
simple and rigid rules. But the facts, unfortunately, 
are otherwise, and they create the dilemma: which is 
more in the public interest, to see that no potentially 
useful brain is handicapped, or to see that every third- 
class brain gets a chance ? Different people will give 


different answers to this question until the end of time, 
and in a universal suffrage democracy politicians will 
have to do their best to straddle between the two views. 
Meanwhile, this report at least suggests some practical 
ways in which the problem might be mitigated. 


for April. It would be wrong to be purely critical of the 
idea, but the report of Mr Nehru’s rather defensive “I have 
not come on a stunt,” when he landed in Jakarta, confirms 
the impression of hesitation verging on definite unwilling- 
ness which had characterised the attitude of almost all but 
Dr Sastroamidjojo himself. 

If the proposal for an Afro-Asian conference were to be 
confined to those states which are known to aim at some 
form of genuine neutralism, it could be argued that their 
closer alignment might have a definite contribution to make 
to world peace. This is not, of course, the point of view of 
most of those in the West who have had previous experience 
of dealing with the Communist powers. They believe that 
any so-called “ area-of peace,” whether parading under the 
title of a third force or a neutral bloc, would be more 
likely to endanger peace than to safeguard it, since its 
leaders would act as if they had their heads in the sand. 
But in London at any rate the attitude is fully appreciated 
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of those Asians who dread involvement because, according 
to their own scale of values, they genuinely think that the 
cold war is not the world’s most important problem. 

What has not been so clear is how the membership of 
the proposed Afro-Asian conference could best be deter- 
mined, and how such a meeting can in practice avoid merely 
descending into the sterility of that anti-colonialism which 
ippears to be in the minds of its Indonesian sponsors. As 
t now transpires, the Chinese have been invited, and they 
must be licking their chops at the prospect of such a 
wonderful opportunity for making trouble ; their presence 
vill certainly put paid to any claim about evolving a neutral 
loc. Notably, and for the first time since the war, the 
Japanese have also been asked as a counterweight—though 
over Indonesia’s dead body. And, as the price of Arab 
irticipation, Israel has been left out. The fact is that Asia 
is no more united or unbiased than Europe ; and it will be 
nstructive, for the participants as well as outsiders, to see 
how the April conference clears its many obvious hurdles. 
Little concrete may be accomplished, but if the meeting 
can help Asian statesmen to face facts it will have done-good. 


- 


Italy Ratifies 


AT the end of last week the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
[£\ voted by 335 to 215 in favour of ratification of the 
London and Paris agreements. In contrast to the exhibition 
of bitterness and irresponsibility in Paris, there was 
most no intrusion of purely personal spite into the 
debate in Rome. Nearly all those who opposed the motion 
did so for well-known reasons of party belief and allegiance ; 
in fact the explanation of the big majority, the largest since 
Signor Scelba’s government came to power last March, 
was that the right-wing nationalist parties supported the 
motion. The Communists joined with the left-wing 
Socialists in fighting the agreements by the tactic of pro- 
posing postponement rather than outright rejection of 
German rearmament. Only a splinter group of 29 Christian 
Democrats fell for this manceuvre and favoured a three- 
month delay in which further talks with Russia might 
be held. 

Italy, at one time a stronghold of federalism, is today 
a disillusioned supporter of the new Brussels Pact approach 
to the ideal of European union. Before the French debate 
there had consequently been some hope that the Italian 
Christian Democrats might be able to influence the French 
Catholics, the MRP, in favour of ratification. Some refer- 
ence was also made to the dying but not quite extinct 
ideal of a common French-Italian policy “ within the frame- 
work of a united Europe and the Atlantic Pact,” expressed 
four years ago at Santa Margherita. But it was charac- 
teristic of the present era in France that M. Pleven, who, 
a8 prime minister, had made the pact with De Gasperi, 
himself opposed the new Western European Union. 

No one can pretend that Italy’s experiences in the war 
were happy ones. Admittedly, the country was never 
occupied by the Germans on the same terms as France ; 
indeed, to begin with the Germans and Italians were Axis 
allies. But Italy was subsequently laid waste quite as 
much as France, and many Italians fought each other with 
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equal bitterness. And today it is not France but Italy that 
has the largest Communist party outside the Soviet orbit. 
The fact is that, as General Smuts once predicted nearly 
ten years ago, the Italians have completed their psycho- 
logical as well as their ecoriomic recovery more quickly and 
more fully than the French. This is a factor in the 1ew 
Europe as creditable to them as it is important to their 
neighbours. 


Nearly Liberal Highlands 


HE by-election at Inverness was the first for a long 
+. time ‘o bring any cheer to the Liberals, and “it is only 
natural that they should savour the experience to the full. 
Unhappily, however, this looks much more like a rosy 
glow in the evening than a new Liberal dawn. True, 
their candidate got within 1,331 votes of winning the seat 
and, compared with the last time they fought it, they 
increased their proportion of the poll from 22.71 per cent 
to 36.04 and pushed Labour to the bottom of the list. 
But it could be argued that if the Liberals could not win 
this contest they will never win anything, for conditions 
could scarcely have been more helpful. They had a striking 
candidate and a strong, popular local issue in Scottish 
nationalism. Their opponents were beset by apathy, which 
was no doubt intensified by the wild topography of the 
area and the shocking weather on polling day. It is diffi- 
cult to think of many other seats in Scotland’ or Wales, 
or any at all in England, where similarly favourable circum- 
stances might arise. 

There are, however, two lessons that the party can 
draw from Inverness, which might help it to delay for 
a time the depressing slide of recent years. The first, and 
the other parties should take note of it, is that moderate 
nationalism is an increasingly powerful force north of the 
Tweed and west of the Wye. The second is the impor- 
tance to the Liberals, perhaps more than to the other 
parties, of having a strong, even colourful, candidate and 
giving him the best of backing. The party has for some 
time been trying to reorganise its election planning, con- 
centrating on seats in which it has a chance of winning 
or at least of polling a reasonable figure. But there must 
always be some doubt whether there is enough voluntary 
discipline at local level to avoid dissipating resources that 
must be getting increasingly scarce. 

The Liberals’ real tragedy is that most of their best 
policy ideas are filched by one of the bigger parties, leaving 
a residue of distinctive Liberal policy which—apart from 
nationalism—has little electoral appeal. The number of 
Liberal MPs has therefore progressively shrunk and the 
impact of the party leaders steadily declined. Mr Clement 
Davies struck a defiantly independent note in his message 
to Inverness ; but how much more publicity there would 
have been if it had been Mr Attlee who accused Sir 
Winston Churchill of Fascism. The Liberals must accept 
the fact that Inverness was but one by-election among 
many that take place in the lifetime of a Parliament. The 
other two parties are already writing it off as not a very 
important one. Of more significance to them will be the 
election due later this month in South Norfolk, where 
the Tories will be fighting to hold a marginal agricultural 
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seat. The significance of this election is not that the 
previous Conservative MP is now in prison (although that 
must help the Labour candidate); the real point is that this 
will be the best test yet—under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances—of Labour’s claim to have gained ground in 
traditionally Tory farming areas. This may be crucial, for 
it has not gained ground anywhere else. 


Clash with Shop Stewards 


SPECTACULAR fight between employers and shop 
A stewards is being waged at London Airport and at 
Coventry. British European Airways have refused to 
reinstate Mr Peters, the shop steward who worked up an 
agitation because he was not allowed to act as a full-time 
convenor while on the company’s payroll; but it has 
reinstated the rest of the 315 maintenance engineers whom 
it dismissed just before Christmas for following in his wake. 
At the Standard Motor works at Coventry nine workers 
who refused to handle a job that had been transferred from 
one factory to another were “ suspended indefinitely ” on 
Christmas Eve, and the shop steward concerned in this 
dispute was dismissed. Later, when a protest meeting was 
held m working time in defiance of the management’s 
orders, the shop stewards who addressed and convened 
it were also dismissed—making four in all. As a result 
all 11,000 workers employed have come out on strike. 
There .will be widespread sympathy among other 
employers with BEA and Standard for the stand they are 
taking against tiresome agitators, meetings held in working 
time and breaches of industrial agreements. But it is a 
sacred trade union principle to stand by the shop steward 
—the man who makes a fuss on behalf of the rest. The 
twe concerns involved are both in a strong position and 
presumably know what they are doing. Standard pays 
better wages than its emplevees are likely to get elsewhere 
in Coventry. As for BEA, this time of year, when its passen- 
ger services do not pay, is the best time to risk having those 
services stopped by a strike. Moreover, it acts in the 
consciousness that its arrangements for joint consulta- 
tion are exceptionally good; that the union authorities 
agreed with its original action against the tiresome Mr 
Peters ; and that the readiness with which the dismissed 
engineers re-applied for their jobs and signed the under- 
taking to respect their agreements does not suggest very 
strong support~among the men, in the long run, for the 
dismissed man. ‘It would be a mistake, however, for the 
war against shop stewards to be taken up by other con- 
cerns less infested with agitators—and less strongly 
entrenched—than the present champions appear to be. 


Complications in Buganda 


T is not a good omen for the outcome of Buganda’s con- 
| aiowssan crisis that the native Parliament, the Lukiko, 
has burked voting on the Hancock proposals and is setting 
up a committee to re-examine them. If the committee 
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suggests any important changes the whole question will b< 
reopened, and the British government’s collateral schem: 
—for integrating Buganda as a constitutional monarchy. 
into the Uganda protectorate (with much increased Africa» 
representation in its government) and for permitting Mute: : 
II to return after a short trial period—-will fall to 1! 
ground. The many months of delicate negotiation, « 
patient clarifying of African ideas, would then be almos: 
wasted and deadlock re-established. It looks uncomfor: 
ably as if the pessimists who doubted whether the membe: 
of the Lukiko were capable of the intellectual effort of com 
prehending and appraising the proposals agreed at th: 
Namirembe conference may be proved right. The proposa! 
were complicated in English. In the vernacular translation 
they may be even harder to understand—and the 
apparently overlooked some procedural problems of Africa: 
custom. But the prospect is not improved by the explana- 
tion that Buganda’s legislators cannot grasp a complicate 
constitutional scheme, since no simple scheme (other ‘tha: 
the restoration of the Kabaka to an unreformed Bugand: 
native state) would meet the long-standing political and 
administrative problems in this territory. 

The chairman of the original constitutional committee 
that worked with Sir Keith Hancock, Mr Mugwanya, has 
told a local newspaper that it is clear to him that some of the 
Lukiko members have not the slightest idea what they are 
after. In the debate, amid talk of reform and democracy, 
some members opposed removal of the Kabaka’s absolute 
powers, which is vital to the whole scheme. Mr Mugwanya 
complained that it was their own considerable powers in an 
unreformed state which they were really concerned to pre- 
serve ; and he sought to win African support for the scheme 
bv pointing to the fact that it has been criticised in Kenya 
for going too far too fast. It is to be hoped that the com- 
mittee—-which is apparently under the influence of Dr 
Kalibala; whose inclusion in the original constitutional com- 
mittee was at first opposed by the Governor and administra- 
tion on fears that he might prove prejudiced—will heed Mr 
Mugwanya’s argument, and that it will do what the Lukiko 
jibs at—approve a scheme which would take Uganda a long 
way towards self-government and Buganda with it. 


Dr Adenauer’s Future 


N incident in the recent Bundestag debate on foreign 
affairs created a sensation in German political circles, 
and is still reverberating round Bonn. Dr Adenauer. 
heckled by Social-Democrats, became confused, and left 
the podium, obviously exhausted. None of the Chan- 
cellor’s assistants jumped into the breach, because, it is 
assumed, they were so accustomed to leaving their leader to 
handle the opposition in his usual masterful fashion. With 
some exaggeration, the Germans attributed Dr Adenauer’s 
momentary discomfiture solely to his age, though the circum- 
stances would have shaken a younger political debater. 
Suddenly, the press discovered that their Chancellor was 
nearly 79 years of age, and that he was a Grand Old Man, 
without a substitute. 
It is fortunate that Dr Adenauer realises this too. He 
has been ordered by his doctor. to slacken his activities and 
may try to do so. If the Paris agreements are once safely 
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ratified, he will hand over the office of foreign minister to 
Or von Brentano, leader of the parliamentary Christian- 
Democratic Party, who may take some of the more routine 
surden off his shoulders. It is thought that Dr Adenauer 
vants to concentrate on setting up the new German army 
a firm political framework that will prevent it from 
dangering the democratic state. And he will himself 
indle the difficult matter of establishing direct diplomatic 
lations with the Soviet Union, and of seeing that German 
itionalists do not play into Mr Molotov’s -hands. 
The internal party situation will also call for Dr 
‘enauer’s direction. He has had a setback in Bavaria and 
lesse, where he has been frustrated in his desire to see 
» same coalition as governs in Bonn. In Bavaria, the 
hristian-Social Union, in spite of being the strongest party, 
; been ousted from the government altogether. The 
ole future of the Christian-Democratic party, and of the 
ty system itself, is now at stake. The decision has to 
taken whether to alter the federal electoral law and 
siablish a two-party system—a move which may be made 
punish small parties which have joined the Social-Demo- 
its in Land governments. 
Dr Adenauer seems indispensable for all these tasks. But 
en his closest supporters do not succeed in removing the 
npression that the Chancellor is an isolated figure. For 
nat they do not echo him quite faithfully enough. Dr 
Adenauer himself is usually blamed for not having trained 
n adequate heir-apparent. It would be reassuring if the 
only reason for the gap in the succession were a dominating 
personality’s objection to having equals around him, for 
there would be room for hope that; out of the blue, a new 
-ader might emerge once the Chancellor had retired from 
the stage. But, unfortunately, Hitler has ensured that there 
i real dearth of politicians, a generation younger than Dr 
Adenauer, who could be expected to combine ability and his 
ternational “western” principles. Dr Adenauer, a 
German Gladstone, is not only a clever politician and a 
in of strong will. He is the conscience of Germany. This 
perhaps, what the Bundestag felt in that painful moment 
hen the Chancellor lost his presence of mind and the 
embers held their breath. If so, the incident: may, by 
itening the critics, actually help him to carry through 


s work. 


Mr Dedijer in Trouble 


-r‘HE trouble that has overtaken Mr Dedijer, the 
biographer of Marshal Tito and the only man to stand 
p for the heretical Mr Djilas a year ago, is a vivid reminder 
1 Jugoslavia’s equivocal position. It is inconceivable that 
any disgruntled Communist leader behind the fron curtain 
ould dare to unburden himself to a foreign journalist, or 
nit if he did, the censors would allow his discontents to 
teach the outside world. On the other hand, Mr Dedijer’s 
words have been kept from the Jugoslav people, and the 
cilorts made to force him to toe the party line, which have 
now culminated in a demand for his expulsion from the 
party and his prosecution for hostility to the state, all smack 
‘rongly of the traditional Communist methods of dealing 
with dissidents. 
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There is no evidence that either Mr Dedijer or Mi) Dyilas 
is disloyal to Marshal Tito’s government or has done 
anything to justify Mr Kardelj’s harsh and vindictive 
condemnation of them. Mr Dedijer’s principal crime seems 
to be that he is not a sufficiently steely-hearted Communist 
to stifle his feelings of loyalty towards his old friend ; and 
when the pressures on him to cold-shoulder Mr Djilas 
became intolerable, he was reduced to letting off steam— 
in a restrained way—to the correspondent of The Times. 
Mr Diilas, for his part, seems to have been moved by the 
news of his friend’s difficulties to get off his chest, in an 
interview with the New York Times correspondent, some 
of the thoughts he has been brooding over in silence since 
his enforced retirement last January. He expressed dis- 
illusion, but not subversion. He felt that the Jugoslav 
Communist party was controlled by “ undemocratic” 
forces and was still “in essence close to Stalinism ” ; that 
this was not the time for a drastic change but that since 
the Communist party would not allow free discussion, it 
would be a good idea to allow an opposition party— 
democratic, socialist and loyal—to be formed. 

To the more rigid and orthodox Jugoslay Communists, 
such thoughts, of course, are dangerous ; and now that the 
pressure from Russia has eased off, these men may feel 
less compulsion to emphasise their differences from the 
Soviet pattern, even if they have no wish to return to the 
Soviet fold. There is, moreover, some justice in their 
complaint that Mr Dedijer has damaged their country’s 
international standing; such an open advertisement of 
political intolerance in Belgrade can hardly enhance 
Jugoslavia’s credit in the West. But neither Dedijer nor 
Djilas would have turned to the pages of foreign newspapers 
if their own had been open to them. The whole affair, in 
fact, is symptomatic of the difficulties and frustrations that 
are bound to arise when men are encouraged to expect more 
political freedom and then disappointed in their hopes. It 
will not shake Marshal Tito’s government, but: it may cause 
him to reflect that he ought to resolve some of Jugoslavia’s 
internal contradictions before he sets out on any more 
foreign travels. : 


Farm Prices on Manoeuvre 


HE National Farmers’ Union has given a broad hint 
that if (as is likely) the recent seven shillings wage 
award to farm workers is confirmed, it will press the 
Government to hold a special price review. Confirmation 
of. the award cannot take place before January 17th, and 
soon after that the annual review of farm prices is due to 
start. This means that the annual review and any special 
review might have to take place concurrently—a curious 
procedure, but one from which the union can secure a 
tactical advantage. Price floors for next year’s harvest were 
fixed this year, and the farmers’ only hope of getting them 
raised to meet their higher wage bill is to invoke their 
right to a special review whenever there is a “ sudden and 
substantial ” increase in costs. 
By this method the farmers can also take advantage of 
the inconvenient promise made by Mr Tom Williams, 


when he was Labour’s Minister of Agriculture, that any 
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major increase in costs occurring between annual reviews 


will be fully and promptly made good by higher prices. 
The present Government has never repudiated this pledge, 
although on at least one occasion it has managed to 
wriggle out of implementing it. This year, ‘however, the 
abominable weather and poor harvest preclude any real 
chance of dodging the issue. Either the Government will 
have to deny farmers the increased recoupment which they 
think of as their due, or it will have to abandon its intention 
(reiterated by Mr Heathcoat-Amory at Derby shortly before 
Christmas) of reducing the taxpayers’ bill for subsidies. 
Mr Williams’s promise seems to be coming home to roost 
on his opponents’ shoulders at what he must regard as 
the best possible time. 


Means Test for Scholars 


HORTLY before the Parliamentary recess the Minister of 

Education was asked whether he would consider 
abolishing the means test for winners of state university 
scholarships. He answered that this would be contrary to 
the previsions of the 1944 Act, but expressed willingness 
to reconsider the scales according to which the test is 
operated. Although in this—as in other fields—means tests 
should certainly be retained, this reconsideration is overdue. 
The present scales, under which grants taper to nothing 
at £2,200 a year gross parental income (with an additional 
gross {£100 per additional child in the family), would have 
been generous at the prices and the taxation levels of 1938 ; 
but a gross income of £2,000-odd at that time represented 
a standard of living, and a power of budgetary manceuvre, 
requiring something nearer £8,000 gross today. 

Two main changes seem to be needed. First, the present 
scales might be just about adequate for only children. The 
professional family with only one son at the university 
carries, it may well be argued, no heavier a proportionate 
burden than do similarly placed working-class parents, to 
whom it is no small matter to forgo those contributions 
to the family budget normally expected from a twenty-year- 
old son or daughter. Scholars, however, are no less apt 
than other people to have brothers and sisters of their own 
kind ; and to set against the expense of putting a second, 
third or fourth brilliant but unsubsidised youngster through 
the university—at £350 or so a year apiece, not counting 
vacation keep and personal requirements—a mere {£100 
less income tax and surtax is an unqualified absurdity. 
The allowance for additional children should clearly be 
increased. 

Secondly, the system bears with grossly unequal weight 
on the old rich and the new. The owner of inherited 
capital can, at a pinch, run it down over the educational 
period. The “new man” who has himself climbed the 
educational ladder on his own merits and attained pro- 
fessional status without the benefit of inherited wealth has 
no such alternative. Sometimes this may rob the second 
generation of the especially gifted of their chance of a 
university education altogether ; more widespread is the 
differential check which, in the name of the most elemen- 
tary prudence, it imposes on the family raising capacity of 
every new recruit to the professional classes. It would be 
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difficult to find, in all the structure of the welfare state, 
a device more pointedly dysgenic. The obvious remedy 
here would be to distinguish in the means test between 
earned income and unearned (which implies the existence 
of a cushion of capital). Together with Dame Florence 
Horsbrugh’s suggestion that net rather than gross income 
should be used as a basis for the test, this would represent 
an excellent—and politically uninvidious—beginning of 
reform. 


Dr Nkrumah in Difficulties 


HE United Nations decision to send a mission to the 
Gold Coast, to make investigations on the spot before 
deciding whether the mandated territory of Togoland can 
be integrated in the Gold Coast under undiluted African 
management, has come at an awkward moment for Dr 
Nkrumah ; it will inevitably postpone the prospect of com- 
plete independence for “ Ghana,” which, in an important 
but perhaps maladroit speech last October, he promised was 
very near. Complete sovereignty can hardly be transferred 
while Britain is the mandatory power. And if by the time 
the mission arrives the Asanteman Council and the National 
Liberation Movement are still vociferously demanding inde- 
pendence within a federal state for Ashanti and the 
Northern Territories, it is unlikely to be impressed by 
the claims for complete-control of Togoland from Accra. 

It would not be true to say that the Gold Coast is falling 
to pieces even before the remaining elements of British 
power—always a unifying force—are withdrawn ; but it 
is true that the revolt against his Convention People’s Party 
is a very real challenge to Dr Nkrumah’s supremacy and 
claims for the competence of his government. On the 
morrow of the election which swept the CPP to power last 
June there was no sign of it; now a confederation of 
malcontents, both chiefs and former CPP supporters, are 
refusing to discuss their demands with the prime minister 
and requesting direct access to the ultimate sovereign 
power—Britain, through the Governor. The Governor has 
rightly left the problem to the elected leader of the people, 
but Dr Nkrumah has taken rather a long time to perceive 
his responsibilities. At length he has issued an invitation 
to the people he first dubbed “ an irresponsible minority ” 
to discuss their complaints. 

Some of Dr Nkrumah’s critics are motivated by 
tribalism, but they have gained strength from the failure 
of a considerable number of CPP candidates in Ashanti 
last June to make clear their policy about the price to be 
paid to cocoa farmers ; the farmers feel deeply aggrieved 
at the government’s decision to leave that payment at half 
the world market price and to put the proceeds into general 
revenue. These CPP members are now in trouble ; the 
conclusion to be drawn is that the party must be more 
sensitive to the country. Such are the realities of power 
which Dr Nkrumah and his colleagues must show them- 
selves fully able to master, since they are inseparable from 
the creation of a viable independent state. If dissension 
grew it would give a handle to those who are anxious to 
find excuses to oppose the Gold Coast’s admission to the 
Commonwealth club as a full member. As it is, the Togo- 
land question and the challenge to Dr Nkrumah’s authority 
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Our technicians are always glad to give 
you the benefit of their experience. Why not 
get together before planning that electrical 
job? The chances are you will save yourself 
time and trouble. 


The BICC Technical Advisory Service 
has been helping solve customers’ problems 
for many years. Advice is given on the 
selection, application and installation of 
electric cables and wires for every purpose— 
and on the wide range of associated equip- 
ment manufactured by BICC. 

This service of course is entirely without 
obligation. 
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WHAT DOES IT DO? 
A Minerva instantly detects the first trace of smoke from any smouldering 
a material. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? 

The activating source of the detector is a particle of radio-active material 
with a theoretical life of more than a thousand years. No current is con- 
sumed while the detector is on guard. The entry of smoke triggers the 
detector. 


HOW IS IT INSTALLED? 

Each detector is no larger than an electric light bulb and can be fitted as 
simply. 

Only one is required in a room or for every 1,000 sq. ft. of floor area. 


WHAT DOES IT COST ? 

Only the cost of the simple wiring—the detectors and signal equipment 
are hired to the user by the makers at a low annual fee which includes 
servicing and free replacements. 
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Manufactured by The Minerva Detector Company Lid., Richmond, Surrey, England 
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to speak for the country may already justify any decision not 
to put the Gold Coast’s coming application for member- 
ship before the meeting of Commonwealth prime ministers 
later this month. 


Sudanisation and Scapegoats 


a S from today, January rst, the 800 or so British officials 
A who'remain in the service of the Sudan government 
> confronted with a choice that adds yet one more trial 
their unenviable lives. ‘Up till now, all expatriates 
iding appointments which might be designated as 
politically dangerous” by the Sudanisation Committee 
ive been liable to dismissal at two months’ notice. A!most 
'| the British servants holding administrative posts have 
en liquidated under this head. From today, under the 
mpensation Bill that lays down the terms for their with- 
1wal, the survivors may give six months’ notice of retire- 
ent, and so become masters of their own immediate fate. 
What are they to do ? 
Of the remaining 800, nearly all are technicians, very 
w of whom are as yet replaceable by Sudanese. Were 


hey making their choice in reasonable conditions, many _ 


ould choose to stay in spite of the generous money com- 
‘nsation that is available to them if they resign, partly 
ecause they are interested in their work, and partly because 
) man likes to quit a technical job that is bound to lapse 
he goes. But reasonable conditions are not available. 
They know the Sudanisation Committee has been meeting 
decide their fate, but it has chosen to tell them nothing 
{ its deliberations ; likely tales about its decisions have, 
Lowever, reached them at secondhand—often via the bazaar 
ind 80 to 90 per cent of them are said to be scheduled 
t dismissal “at an early date.” The temptation to go 
i moment of their own choosing is therefore very great ; 
r any who have a substantial period of working life ahead 
them there are plenty of jobs available in other countries 
view of their quality and experience, and the Sudanese 
vernment, having created a climate of insecurity around 





We regret ...-. 
to announce that we can no longer accept 
orders for the 1955 edition of THe 
Economist Diary. The size of the edition 
was substantially greater than for 1954, but 
it was, nevertheless, insufficient to meet the 
heavy demand from home and overseas. 


We suggest .... 
that you may be able to obtain a copy 
from one of the leading bookshops and 
stationers. If you wish to ensure that you 
are not too late ‘next year you can instruct 
us to notify you when the 1956 edition is 
ready, ‘All you need do is to write your 
name and address on the back of a postcard 
and send it addressed to : 1956 Diary, THE 

Economist, 22 Ryper St., Lonvon, S.W.1. 
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them, will have only itself to thank if, when they depart, 
the Sudan is left short of essential services. 

Yet this is not the light in which Sudanese nationalists 
will see the practical difficulties into which they are about 
to plunge their country. These they will lay at the door 
of the British technicians who “walked out”; they will 
dub it the “final proof” that the British were only pre- 
pared to work in the Sudan in the role of masters. Some 
of the technicians concerned foresee this accusation ; some, 
working in rural areas, are being implored to hang on by 
local notables who know. their worth. Their New Year 
decision is a difficult one to take—just how difficult is 
recognised only in Europe, and not at all in the Nile Valley. 


Co-existing in Indo-China 


CEPTICAL voices are already being raised among French 
businessmen in Saigon about. the practical value of the 
experiment in “co-existence” which has-been given a 
formal basis in the new Franco-Viet Minh agreement. This 
agreement, it is said, provides insufficient safeguards to tempt 
French enterprises cither to stay on or to return. A closer 
study suggests that some, at any rate, of these fears are 
groundless. Within the limits of the agreement, its 
provisions are not unduly weighted on the Viet Minh side. 
It is complained in Saigon, for instance, that the provision 
that French enterprises shall be maintained “ within the 
framework of Viet Minh legislation” provides the Com- 
munists with a free hand to treat French businesses as they 
see fit. On the other hand, the agreement specifically lays 
down that “ no discriminatory measures, whether legislative, 
administrative, fiscal or jurisdictional will be taken against 
them.” The long-term prospects for French industrial and 
commercial enterprises may not have noticeably improved 
as a result of the agreement, but the Viet Minh are unlikely 
in the earlier stages to discourage the goose from laying its 
golden eggs. Meanwhile, as this week’s announcement of 
Chinese aid demonstrates, Ho Chi Minh is not neglecting 
such opportunities as exist on his side of the bamboo 
curtain. The Chinese help, however, will be mainly con- 
centrated on communications ; though valuable to a coun- 
try ravaged by war, it will not solve the Viet Minh’s foreign 
exchange difficulties. 

The dilemma of French policy in Indo-China is that it 
looks in two directions at the same time: toward co-existence 
with the Viet Minh and toward support for American policy 
in the Nationalist South. Neither, however, is necessarily 
incompatible with the Geneva agreements. M. Sainteny’s 
business accord with Mr Phan Anh of the Viet Minh 
represents one facet, M. Mendés-France’s budget allocations 
for Indo-China the other. These latter, together with the 
French request for participation in the Colombo Plan, 
confirm that France is committed to maintaining not merely 
its cultural links with the Associated States, but also its share 
of economic aid. The budget allocations for the current 
year are relatively small: 3.9 billion francs (about £4 million) 
for Cambodia, one billion francs for Laos and 2 billion for 
Vietnam, together with 100 million for “ international aid 
and unforeseen requirements.” The true scale of French 
economic aid is revealed in the item headed “ autorisation 
des programmes,” which calls for a French contribution of 
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20 billion francs for the year 1955-56. Of this, 11.2 billion 
will go to Cambodia, 2.8 billion to Laos and §.§ billion to 
southern Vietnam, with a margin of 500 million for 
“unforeseen requirements.” As most of these funds are 
earmarked for projects already receiving Colombo Plan 
assistance, it will be seen that France is already, in fact if 
not in form, a member of the Plan. 


X in a Spot 


T is three years ago today since the X certificate was 
] added to the armoury of the British Board of Film 
Censors, and the News Chronicle has performed a public 
service by drawing attention to the remarkably silly situa- 
tion that has arisen in connection with it. An X film is 
one that may not be seen by any child under the age of 
sixteen, even if accompanied by his or her parents. As 
any cinema showing an X film suffers a serious cut in 
family audiences, the Rank group, which controls the 
Gaumont and Odeon circuits, will mot make or screen 
any films that are marked by this certificate. In conse- 
quence, other producers who make X films for the British 
market have to fall back, in part, on the custom of rather 
specialised types of cinema—some of which will not accept 
films that they consider to be insufficiently pornographic. 

Meanwhile, and most unfortunately, the Board of 
Censors seems to have interpreted its responsibilities very 
strictly. Among the films ‘which it has blocked by indi- 
cating that it would qualify only for an X certificate are 
Michael Croft’s “Spare the Rod,” on the grounds that 
“an inefficiently run school and the moral deterioration 
of its teachers through their inability to control children 
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are not subjects to be debated in the presence of children 
of school age”; it has also indicated that only an X 
certificate could be allowed to a screened version of George 
Orwell’s “ 1984.” 

Three points arise. First, this policy—which stems, 
of course, from the best intentions of the film industry 
itself—seems to be drawing perilously near to the stage 
where, except under such exceptional circumstances as now 
surround the supposedly horrific “1984,” no film with 
a serious social purpose can be made in Britain at all ; 
the proposal to film “Spare the Rod” has already been 
abandoned. Secondly, the device of the A certificate 
already exists so that parents may decide to which 
films they will allow their children to go; when an X 
certificate is given to'a film it indicates that, in the 
censors’ opinion, any parent who wanted to take even 
an intelligent boy of fifteen to see it would be wildly irre- 
sponsible. A list of some of the best films that have been 
given X certificates—nearly all of which were produced 
originally for foreign markets, including some of the finest 
French films and such serious American films as “ Detective 
Story ’—suggests that definitions of irresponsibility can 
differ. Thirdly, it is no use the Board saying, as it has said, 
that “none of these films could have been passed if this 
category had not existed.” What this peculiarly annoying 
phraseology means is that under the system now 
existing and as the British Board of Film Censors now 
interprets it, these films “would” not have been passed 
if there had been no such device as the X certificate. 
It is for the public to consider carefully whether the system, 
or the Board’s interpretation of it, should be changed. 


Costing a Cholecystectomy 


TOTAL budget for the hospitals of some {£300 million 
A a year, like most other items of national expenditure, 
is too big to have any impact on the average person’s mind. 
It may be salutary, therefore, for him to study the latest 
hospital. costing returns for England and Wales (HMSO, 
17s. 6d.) and find out what it costs the taxpayers every 
time he goes into hospital as an in-patient. 

He should not, however, jump to conclusions from the 
simple comparison between the different types of hospitals 
shown in the accompanying diagram. Thus, although it 
appears to be expensive to treat people in isolation 
hospitals, that is because their staffed beds are—and by 
the nature of infectious disease are bound to be—grossly 
under-occupied most of the time. Similarly, the com- 
parisons show that it is cheap to be mad. But it has to be 
remembered that the staff of most mental hospitals is very 
small in relation to their large numbers of patients, and 
that these large numbers account for the small cost per 
patient of other standing charges—and, presumably, for 
the very low cost (17s. per head per week) of feeding the 
patients and staff. 

Hospital authorities, according to the Ministry of Health, 
ought to be able, by comparing the costs of their own 
hospitals with those of similar hospitals, to see where 
economies can be made. Why, for instance, should the 
laundry costs or the food bill of one hospital be so much 
bigger than those of another with roughly the same number 
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beds occupied to much the same extent? But what 
entive have the hospitals for making economies when 
| y cannot retain the fruits of them and use them for badly 
q ded improvements or expansion? Similarly, what 
-ntive has the Ministry of Health to encourage the 
pitals to use their beds more fully, and so reduce both 
ts per patient and waiting lists, when it means that the 
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bill to be presented to the Treasury for the hospital 
ce will be even higher ? These costing returns are full 
nteresting information: But they have little bearing on 
nain problem of hospital finance. 


Love in Too Cold a Climate 


- 


a odd impression seems widespread that the congress 
f writers just held in Moscow has concentrated its 
four on thoughts of love. This idea apparently arose 
m a report of some remarks by Mr Konstantin Simonov, 

is usually a sound two-minute-hate man, but who 
pened, this year, to make a passing comment on his 
-agues’ failure to match the Tsarist authors in ability 
lescribe romantic passion. The congress, however, had 
- time for such amorous wantonings. Its atmosphere 
far too chilly. Under the eyes of Malenkov, 
rushchev, Molotov and other watchful demigods from 
Kremlin, the members of the Writers’ Union under- 
t the reading of a “ greetings message ” from the Party 
‘ntral Committee, which accused them of “ deviations,” 
writing “worthless works,” of “defaming Soviet 
ple,” and of failing to write enough about the Red Army. 
: three-hour secretarial report, Mr Alexei Surkov piled 
further charges, including bourgeois nationalism, 
-cftist methods of criticism,” and, above all, “ cosmo- 
politanism.” Mr Ilya Ehrenburg must have squirmed 
mentally as his recent novel, “ The Thaw,” was solemnly 
condemned. Its hopeful title was clearly premature. 
However, if dangerous thoughts such as Mr Ehrenburg 
cvidently retains from his days in the West are to go back 
into the deep freeze, the culprits may at least live to write 
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another day. Mr Ehrenburg himself, having duly 
“ reviewed his erroneous stand,” got a seat on the platform 
at this congress. And the less “ monolithic ” Soviet authors 
may hope to keep their names before the public during 
the literary winter by meeting the undoubted demand for 
escapist romances. Soviet newspapers have recently been 
publishing collective pleas from collective farms for some- 
thing in the manner of Pushkin or of “ Romeo and Juliet ” ; 
and this implies a measure of official endorsement. Love 
stories will probably prove easier to deliver than the great 
increase in consumer goods which Mr Malenkov is pledged 
to provide by next year. 


Peron’s Christmas 


RESIDENT PERON has marked the festive season by intensi- 
fying his campaign against the Church and the role of 
Catholicism in Argentine life. He is attacking along two 
main lines: religious education and marriage. His govern- 
ment has passed laws which legitimatise children born out 
of wedlock, and legalise divorce. At the same time, he is 
preparing to abolish compulsory religious instruction in 
Catholic schools. These moves have provoked a violent 
reaction among Argentine bishops, and have caused out- 
breaks of rioting among the faithful. But despite the efforts 
for conciliation made by the Papal Nuncio, and despite 
mounting discontent in what is a predominantly Catholic 
country, General Perén has gone ahead arresting recalcitrant 
priests, breaking up Catholic student organisations and 
denouncing the interference of the Church in political life. 
In Cordoba alone, police have arrested nearly sixty persons 

who have expressed opposition. 
It is not altogether clear what the motives of the Argentine 


Great Pantomime 


THE ROSE AND THE RING, etc. A Fireside Panto- 
mime for Great and Small Children. 

By Mr M. A. Titmarsh. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Mr THACKERAY should confine himself to making fun. 
When he writes serious novels he grows sad and weari- 
some—falls into dismal mistakes of sentiment—confounds 
reason, instinct, propriety, fashion, nature, truth, virtue— 
and writes books that are at once, in spite of an admirable 
style, tiresome and offensive. The “ Rose and the Ring ; 
or, the History of Prince Giglia and Prince Bulbo,” may 
be a political satire, but we have not found out its bear- 
ings. It is, however, a most delightful mixture of fairy 
incidents with common things, of royal ceremonies and 
the humblest everyday cares of fashionable and vulgar 
life, of prose and rhyme, that will make all the boys and 
girls of the kingdom who can only get a reading of it 
laugh all the Christmas holidays, and all through. all the 
holidays they will have for the next year. Great boys and 
girls will laugh at it, too, and laugh almost as much at the 
cuts‘as at the letter-press. It will be introduced no doubt 
at all the theatres where there is time, and be on the stage 
as it is off—-the great pantomime of 1854. 


The Economist 


December 30, 1854 
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regime are. There has been speculation that it is seeking a 
scapegoat and a diversion of attention at a time when 
Peronista policies have brought on a serious economic crisis. 
But it is paradoxical that a regime which, since the death 
of Eva Perén, has lost a good deal of its former popularity, 
should deliberately alienate a major part of its population. 
It is more likely that the president, who may feel that his 
days are already numbered, is seeking to consummate the 
social revolution with which he has identified his dictator- 
ship. The Catholic Church has been the main centre of 
potential opposition to Peronismo, and the president’s hand 
may even have been forced by recent Catholic gains in the 
universities and the trade unions. 


* 


More Legal Aid 


ECOMMENDATIONS for the provision of legal aid and 

advice to litigants in county courts which is contained 
in the fourth report on the legal aid scheme published this 
week, were partly anticipated by the Government’s decision 
a few weeks ago to extend the operation of the Act to legal 
aid in county courts. This decision was the inevitable 
corollary of another decision—which is to be incor- 
porated in a Bill that will shortly be laid before Parlia- 
ment—to extend the jurisdiction of the county courts 
so as to relieve the congestion of litigation in the High 
Court. At present legal aid committees are putting every 
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AN ESSAY ON RACIAL TENSION. 
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possible case to the High Court in order to give poor liti- 
gants the advantage of aid (which has so far been confined 
to High Court actions), and some cases are being put for- 
ward that should never come before the courts at all. The 
decision to extend county court jurisdiction—it now applies 
to cases in which the sum involved does not exceed {200 
(a limit which may be raised to £500, though it has not 
been fixed)—may also mean that many cases now taken to 
the High Court will be settled at the lower scale of costs 
prevailing in the county courts. This will do something 
to mitigate the hardship often caused to litigants who do 
not qualify for legal aid, but who have to pay High Court 
costs when forced to conduct a case against someone who 
does so qualify—and must pay heavily even when they 
win their case. 

Unfortunately they may have many more such cases 
to face. It is undeniable that the provision of legal aid, 
desirable as it may be, has greatly increased the amount 
of litigation ; and it seems certain that some further increase 
will follow the extension of legal aid to county court cases, 
many of which could not by any argument be sent up to 
the High Court. Moreover, the demand for extension 
of the scheme is based particularly on the need of poor 
persons to bring actions in connection with the Housing 
Repairs and Rents Act. Congestion in the county courts 
is therefore likely to grow even more rapidly than the 
strain on the overworked High Court is relieved. The 
increase in the county courts’ business may also focus more 
interest on their procedure, as contrasted with that of the 
High Court. It is more simple, but not necessarily less 
effective or just. 


which Mr Mason does not fail to dis- 
sect; the fact remains that such a 
judgment based on common observation 
is made, and shapes almost unalterably 
the European emotional attitude to the 
African as well as the attitude of the 
African whose whole development is 
rigidly prescribed thereby. Mr Mason’s 
analysis of these hardening attitudes, at 
first complementary, but later becoming 
opposed and irreconcilable, constitutes 
a notable addition to the whole argument 


By Philip Mason. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
158 pages. 8s. 6d. 


€ he no present-day controversy 1s Dr 
Johnson’s exordium “clear your 
mind of cant” more applicable than 
that of the colour-bar—to give Mr 
Mason’s subject its common, emotional, 
political label. His essay is an admirable 
vade-mecum for just such a personal 
exercise in clear thinking. It was, per- 
haps, inevitable that, the main, indeed 
the only, practical suggestion which 
emerges from this lucid and compelling 
analysis is for more research into the 
facts of racial differences—or similarities 
—and for wider and more systematic 
dissemination of the facts which are 
already to hand. He points, in his final 
chapter, to the significant easing of 
racial tension in the United States. This 
easing of tension has followed such wide- 
spread publicity for the findings of 


sociologists on the race situation in that 
country that to display crude racial pre- 
judice there is now the mark of an 
uneducated person. 


For race prejudice is just as much a 
fact as is the emphatic negative which 
physiological, neurological and psycho- 
logical investigation has so far returned 
to the hypothesis that any human group, 
distinguished solely by skin pigment, is 
mentally inferior to any other. Scientists 
may write as they will—Mr Mason 
admirably and readably summarises 
their findings—but the Kenya settler or 
Platteland Afrikaner, looking round at 
the disparity between European and 
Bantu material achievement, can also 
quote Johnson against such solipsistic 
laboratory studies, observing with a 
sweep of the arm which takes in the 
Rand or the Owen Falls Dam, “ Sir, I 
refute it thus!” In so doing, Euro- 
peans in Africa make a moral judgment 
about the superiority of their culture 


about colour and colonial policy. 

As Mr Mason shows, the period of 
dependence and. mutual confidence is 
succeeded on the part of the dominated 
race, after a varying period, by a 
neurotic rebelliousness ; and it is this, 
almost as much as the downright sup- 
pression practised by Afrikaners, which 
is producing tension and indeed violence 
on such a scale as to become a factor of 
growing weight in the fine balance be- 
tween the material and moral strengths 
of the two great opposing blocs. of 
powers. It is this that makes the finding 
of a solution of such political interest: 
on race relations, Communism has (like 
Islam) the moral initiative, however un- 
deservedly ; it is increasingly clegr that 
the West must spare no effort to retrieve 
it. It is this that makes South Africa, 
apparently remote from the world 
struggle, a key country as much for 
American as for British statesmanship. 

The political problem in Africa is at 
least in part one of the timetable. Euro- 
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nean intentions—certainly British inten- 
rions—are good; even the record, in 
rerms of human realities, is infinitely 
better than is widely supposed as the 
result of mischievous propaganda ; but 
political needs go far ahead of the power 
of human beings to adjust. The Labour 
party can demand that a time limit shall 
- put on the granting of independence 
African peoples ; but it cannot ensure 
iat they shall become capable of run- 
ng modern states by that time. Yet 
oon their ability to run the parapher- 
lia of modern government and tech- 
‘logy, the Europeans on the spot, who 
have to live with them, insist on judging 
them. In the interests of material 
welfare and technical efficiency, the 
dominant race has created the “ stabi- 
sing techniques” which Mr Mason 
describes, and which maintain it as the 
hallenged cadre of technocrats in 
Africa. Such technocrats are not im- 
pressed by the argument that in the 
me-scale of human evolution the start 
vat they have inherited from the Euro- 
ean forebears is merely fractional. 
‘risoners of their own system of 
hought, moreover, they cannot accept 
cially the gifted individuals of the 
larker race who represent now that 
heoretical equality of races which is to 
» achieved some time in the long run. 
Mr Mason offers in this essay neither 
1 quick solution nor an outright forecast 
f catastrophe. He has concentrated on 
frica (with illuminating analogies drawn 
rom his personal experiences of the 
British Raj in India) because it is in 
frica—rather than Cardiff, Carolina or 
Kingston, Jamaica—that racial dispari- 
ties are at once greatest and liable to be 
most explosive. The White-Black, 
‘uropean-Negro, antithesis is by no 
means the only point of racial friction 
in the world ; the danger is that Euro- 
pean and Afrikaner handling of it may 
make of it a trigger-mechanism for 
letonating latent colour antagonisms 
throughout the world to the ultimate 
uin of Western culture. 


— 
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Theoretical League 


‘HE LEGAL COMMUNITY OF MAN- 
KIND. 

By Walter Schiffer. 

Columbia University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 377 pages. 45s. 


[N the whole erection of the League of 
Nations there was an “ as if ” element 
an assumption that it was hopeful to 
ct up an international organisation as 
: there existed a real community of 
nations in which men would behave 
-asonably. _ This community might 
hen come into being. As many critics 
the League have pointed out, the 
ditions necessary for its success, if 
‘ey had existed, would have made it 
nnecessary. But no previous critic has 
°xplored with so much scholarly care 
nd acuteness the historical reasons for 
us “as if” €lement. 

Dr Schiffer shows how the whole 
‘“gacy of human thought about inter- 
national law and organisation was con- 
ducive to such assumptions. The 





medieval notion of natural law implied 
that “the highest standards were con- 
sidered to be not merely moral but legal 
rules,” and such rules applied despite 
the absence of a worldwide organisation. 
Grotius and the other fathers of inter- 
national law perpetuated the idea of the 
world as a legal community which was 
yet not a state: and even the positivist 
view of international law clung to the 
concept of a legal order binding upon 
actual states. To such ideas the nine- 
teenth-century champions of laisser-faire 
liberalism added the doctrine of a 
natural harmony of interests among 
nations, with the corresponding concept 
that some spheres of activity (particu- 
larly the social and economic) are 
separable from politics. From the com- 
bination of all these ideas with the 
liberal-democratic faith in the purifying 
moral force of public opinion emerged 
the theories on which the League rested. 

Only these assumptions made it seem 
practicable to set up an organisation of 
sovereign states, voluntary in character 
and designed to prevent war. The 
general realisation of common interests 
and the democratic operation of over- 
riding reasonableness would supply the 
unity of purpose needed to make it 
work. Meanwhile technical progress in 
non-political co-operation would wéave 
the fabric of the new world community. 
Dr Schiffer avoids the question whéther 
it was for these reasons, or for others, 
that the League failed. But he rightly 
indicates the extent to which the United 
Nations rests on only slight modifications 
of the same ideas. 

His argument is always lucid and 
temperate, and he writes as a friendly 
critic of the League of Nations. In so 
far as the present world organisation 
assumes still greater autonomy of social 
and economic co-operation from  poli- 
tics, it puts even more faith in the 
capacity of functional agencies to create 
that community of interests which the 
political structure presupposes. A 
corresponding study of assumptions 
underlying the United Nations organisa- 
tions would be of immense value ; and 
it could fruitfully build upon this admir- 
able analysis. 


A Modern Moses 


JINNAH: Creator of Pakistan. 
By Hector Bolitho. 
Murray. 254 pages. 18s. 


Y the test of sheer achievement, 
Mahomed Ali Jinnah must be 
reckoned as one of the most dynamic 
and successful political leaders thrown 
up by the present century. It has fallen 
to Mr Bolitho to write the first full-scale 
biography of this remarkable man, and 
he has done it very successfully. And 
yet, for all the fascination of the subject 
and of the stirring chapter of history 
which Jinnah helped to make, it must 
have been a difficult biography to write, 
for there seems to have been little of the 
ordinary raw material of biography, the 
detritus of a great man’s life, available 
for sorting and selection by the historian. 
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Apart from the brief story of his un- 
happy marriage, Jinnah could be said 
to be as nearly without any private life 
as it is possible for a man to be. There 
seem to have been very few letters to 
quote from and nothing at all in the way 
of self-revealing diaries or other personal 
documents ; nor had Jinnah any intimate 
friends to whom he would have bared 
his heart. Aloof, austere, seemingly 
devoid of human interests, shunning 
emotional contacts, he was not the man 
to provide his biographer with any 
“human touches.” 

But if this is not, and could not be, 
an intimate biography, the very facts of 
the story, as they unfold, create an 
absorbing picture of a modern Moses 
who led the Muslims of India, against 
all odds, into their promised land ; who, 
though already a dying man when the 
crisis of partition was reached, saw his 
dream come true. The story has, more- 
over, some paradoxical features. It was 
a curious phenomenon that the creator 
of the largest Islamic state in the world 
was himself not a good Muslim, so far 
as religious observance went, took a 
strictly secular view of the state, was 
completely modernised and westernised 
in thought and habit, and was anything 
but a demagogue. He could sway huge 
crowds, but did not even bother to speak 
to them in their own language, and was 
far too fastidious to be a popularity- 
seeker ; “ public relations ” had no place 
in his scheme of things, and at his press 
conferences reporters were not even 
regaled with tea and cigarettes. If he 
was fanatical in anything, it was only in 
his uncompromising honesty, both moral 
and intellectual. It was, of course, this 
quality which won Pakistan for the 
Muslim League. A lesser man would 
have compromised not once but a dozen 
times along the way, but Jinnah was not 
to be bamboozled: neither the senti- 
mentalism of Gandhi, nor the subtlety 
of Nehru, nor the charm of Mountbatten 
could prevail against his icy defences ; 
there were no chinks in the armour of 
his mind, which reacted against any kind 
of humbug as instantaneously as an 
automatic machine rejecting false coins. 

The Congress leaders had, of course, 
made the mistake of underestimating 
him for years, just as they refused until 
the eleventh hour to take the idea of 
Pakistan seriously. All through the 
critical period of the thirties they had, 
in Jinnah, if only they had realised it, 
a unique instrument for holding India 
together. Not only was he .free from 
bigotry and racial prejudice, but his 
friendships (such as they were) lay at 
least as much among the Hindus and 
the Parsees as among the Muslims, and 
he was actively disposed to. be a cham- 
pion of Hindu-Muslim unity. This 
aspect of his earlier life is well brought 
out in Mr Bolitho’s book, which also 
clearly outlines the stages by which he 
was gradually forced, by the shortsighted 
attitude of the Congress leaders, to draw 
back from this position and nail the 
colours of Pakistan to his masthead, 
where they stayed for the rest of his life. 
It. was logic, not sentiment, that drove 
him to this position. 
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The War in Korea 


FROM THE DANUBE TO THE YALU. 
By General Mark Clark. 

Harrap. 356 pages. 21s. 

WHAT HAPPENED IN KOREA ? 

By Guy Wint. Background Books. 
Baichworth Press. 152 pages. 5s. 


‘“ENERAL MARK CLARK never 
got to the Yalu. He assumed com- 
mand of the United Nations forces in 
Korea in May, 1952, when the armistice 
negouations had been in intermittent 
progress at Kaesong and Panmunjom for 
nearly a year, and the military situation 
was already a mere facet of a complex 
political tangle. It was a thoroughly 
frustrating position for any commander- 
in-chief, and particularly so for a man 
who had earlier had two years of frustra- 
tion while serving as American High 
Commissioner for Austria. As early as 
1946 General Clark had discovered in 
Vienna that firmness got results from 
the Russians. Thereafter, Marshall and 
others urged him to “ pull his punches ” 
in public statements about the Russians, 
and he did so; but his views never 
changed. Nor, he tells us, did he ever 
change the opinion, formed after a talk 
with General MacArthur in 1951, that 
the United Nations should not have 
granted Peng Teh-huai’s forces a sanc- 
tuary behind the Yalu river whence their 
aircraft could operate and where their 
supply bases were safe from air attack. 
General Clark loyally observed this and 
other restrictions while he held his Korea 
command ; but the pain he felt at seeing 
his men dying day after day in a war 
which he was not free to fight to a finish 
was very real. 

Mark Clark was the first American 
general in history to sign a compromise 
armistice ; this, 00, he did very much 
against his will. His conquest of his 
personal feelings was a remarkable feat. 
From the moment of his arrival in the 
Far East he had had to wrestle with 
problems far outside normal military 
experience. There was the outbreak in 
the Koje prison camps. There were the 
newly sovereign Japanese, who, among 
other things, tapped his telephone in 
Tokyo. In Seoul he was whipping-boy 
for a Syngman Rhee with whose desire 
to: fight the war to a finish he privately 
sympathised,. but -whose blackmailing 
methods he bitterly resented. He knew 
that, at Panmunjom, Nam I] was not 


- negotiating at all but merely making 


propaganda, but he could do nothing to 
stop it. He still seems uncertain why 
the Communists eventually agreed to an 
armistice wher they did. As he points 
out, Stalin’s death in March, 1953, pro- 
voked a swift change of front; but the 
Communists reverted to stonewalling 
several times between that date and the 
signing of the armistice in July. 

Mr Wint is inclined to see a clearer 
connection between the death of the stub- 
born old despot and the end of the fight- 
ing; but he too is reluctant to define 
the chain of causation very closely. It 


_is, indeed, the special merit of his book 


ihat it brings together in a concise form 
all the main aspects of the Korean war 


without over-simplifying any of them. 
Mr Wint’s narrative begins with Korea 
under the Japanese, and continues until 
the breakdown of the Korea negotiations 
at Geneva last June. It is to be highly 
commended to all who failed to follow 
the tangled skein from start to finish, 
those whose memory has become blurred 
on specific points, and, particularly, to 
younger readers who now want a reason- 
ably short and straightforward account 
of a chapter in recent history to which 
they may not have paid much attention 
at the time. Mr Wint writes with under- 
standing of the nature of Chinese Com- 
munist revolutionary zeal, but with no 
illusions about the grisly methods used 
by the Communists in, for exaraple, 
their cruel shadow-play on “germ war- 
fare.” His conclusions are extremely 
suggestive. He does not try to pretend 
that the doctrine of collective security 
was put into effect in Korea in its purest 
form and with complete success; but 
he argues that the United Nations 

had accomplished one very great thing. 

They had taken the shock of Communist 


aggression at a time when Communist © 


policy was to aggress. If there had been 

no resistance in Korea, other aggression 

would have followed elsewhere... . 

Sooner or later the western nations would 

have been forced to stand and fight, as 

they were forced to do by Hitler. They 
might have resisted in circumstances very 

much worse than in Korea. . . . 

The Korean war was “a small one 
which was fought in order to prevent a 
big war happening.” Mr Wint points 
out the danger of generalising from one 
example. But it is equally dangerous to 
ignore such an example. That is why 
such a book deserves a very wide 
reading. 


Preacher and Poet 


JOHN DONNE. 
By K. W. Gransden. 
Longmans. 205 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Vy ey John Morley was editing his 
famous English Men of Letters 
series, the taste of the day was such that 
Donne did not qualify for inclusion. 
More surprisingly, in spite of all the 
critical attention that has been focused 
on him over the last thirty years and 
more, nobody has hitherto produced a 
brief and balanced account of his life 
and achievements. Mr Gransden’s book 
is accordingly welcome. It is not pre- 
tentious, but it covers the whole ground. 
The less-read poems come in for the 
attention they deserve, and so do the 
prose works, and not the sermons and 
devotions only but the satirical and con- 
troversial pieces as well. 


For his biographical material Mr 
Gransden naturally leans heavily on 
Izaak Walton, who had the inestimable 
advantage of being a friend of Donne’s. 
In his distribution of emphasis he comes 
closer to Walton than some of the 
admirers of the youthful love-poetry 
have done. Walton has been criticised 
for too hagiographical an approach, but 
in fact he did not base his high estimate 
of Donne entirely on the piety of the 
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latter years. Donne’s literary genius was 


perfectly apparent to him. “The 
memory of Dr Donne . . . must not, can- 
not die, so long.as men speak English,” 
he wrote ; and his Elegy, written within 
a week of Donne’s death, begins: 
Our Donne is dead ! and we may sighing 
say 
We had that man where Language chose 
to stay 
And shew her utmost power... 


Where Walton differed from modern 
readers was in admiring the works of 
Donne’s maturity more than the poems 
of his dissolute youth. Fortunately we 
are not troubled by the discrepancy 
between the reputations of the young 
man about town and the learned Dean 
of St. Paul’s ; but if we are freer than 
Walton was to appreciate the love poems, 
we should also recognise that what 
Donne wrote as a servant of God is as 
authentically interfused with his peculiar 
genius as what he wrote for his “ profane 
mistresses.” Mr Gransden acknowledges 
this and (perhaps a little against his 
natural inclinations) gives due weight to 
Donne the theologian, the preacher and 
the religious poet. 


Some of his expositions of difficult 
passages in the poems are ‘in an 
Empsonian idiom that is not very happily 
managed, and there are a few actual 
blunders: the third satire is not in blank 
verse ; and George Herbert’s mother was 
either Mrs Herbert or Lady Danvers, 
but not Lady Herbert. But these are 
very minor defects in a genuinely useful 
book. 

a ‘ 


Man and. Science 


SCIENCE AND THE COMMON 
UNDERSTANDING. 

By J. Robert Oppenheimer. 
Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d. 


127 pages. 


HE reception given to Professor 

Oppenheimer’s Reith Lectures when 
they were broadcast in 1953 was 
generally one of bewilderment and dis- 
appointment; apparently something 
different was expected from the man who 
had engineered the mightiest scientific 
experiment in history. Since then a 
storm has broken over his head in his 
own country, and the appearance of the 
lectures in print is opportune for a 
re-reading with fresh sympathy and 
curiosity. 

The lectures undertake “to attempt to 
elucidate what there is new in atomic 
physics that is relevant, helpful, and 
inspiriting for men to know.” Dr Oppen- 
heimer is one of the few dozen men in 
the world with the technical ability to 
perceive the utmost to which the boun- 
dary of pliysical discovery has been 
pushed; he has unusual qualities of 
thoughtful introspection and sincere 


self-expression. If physical science has 
turned new corners and brought fresh 
vistas into view, therefore, here is where 
we might expect to have them displayed 
to us by a showman of exceptional 
talents. Once again, then; re-reading 
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ings disappointment at finding that 
. ideas expressed are, on the whole, 
cniliar omes; the basic viewpoint is 
| essentially the same as that of fifteen 
twenty. years ago. The fault lies in 
time, not in the man. Physics at the 
ment is turning te. many corners for 
vistas to unfold ; Dr Oppenheimer 
his colleagues have as yet found no 
bright enough to guide the mind of 
through this murky maze. And so, 
illing under his self-imposed terms 
ference to speculate, he presents 
x 1 the trustworthy picture whose 
ral lines were drawn in the “ heroic 
’ of the twenties: “ For those who 
cipated, it was a time of creation ; 
: was terror as well as exaltation in 
4 r new insight.” This is not simply 
nstructive nostalgia; it ranks as 
lectual honesty of a high order to 
eschewed the exciting and baffling 
lties of which he knows as much as 
man. 











* main themes, then, of his disser- 
n are the two principles which 
ned the intellectual core of the 
i1tum mechanics of the twenties—the 

iple of correspondence between the 
large-scale mechanics and the new, 
\ic-scale processes ; and the principle 
omplementarity—the “ uncertainty 

iple,” which sets a limit to the 
iteness of the scientific delineation of 
re, by making the roundabouts all 
vaguer, the more precise we try to 
the swings. Dr Oppenheimer’s 
ment is sometimes obscure and in- 
ve, almost mystical ; but he can speak 
too, and here and there his 
ession has a_ poetically moving 
ity rare in books on these themes. 
1 if he tells an oft-told tale, we can 
rateful to him for the freshness of 
elling, and the faith and sincerity 
1OWS US. 


History and Myth 


QUEST BY MAN: The saga of 
exploration and discovery. 
Paul Herrmann. Translated from the 
. nan by Michael Bullock. 
. h Hamilton. 478 pages. 30s. 


| HIS omnibus survey of ancient 
“ history and myth, which ranges 
n the travels of Carthaginians, 
ecks, Arabs and Vikings to the 
entity of the White Gods of the 
icas_ and of Prestef John, is aimed 
lot at the professional scholar or 
‘nust, but rather at the harassed and 
‘rworked man in the street.” It has 
‘refore, we are told, been made 
ither more* entertaining” than is 
ual with books of this kind. Certainly 
_ Michael Bullock’s translation 
‘ries us along in a spate of journalese. 
(o offer the layman a_ readable 
ount of exploration and discovery 
m prehistoric times to the fifteenth 
otury is a praiseworthy object, but in 
‘King to popularise his theme the 
uthor has surely underestimated the 


tellectual level of his audience. Sub- . 


tles > How much does a concubine 
st?” “Phe vicious women on the 


island of Cos” and “Do gorillas throw 
stones ?” indicate the style. But the 
question of style goes deeper than this, 
for the desire to enliven the text has 
proved incompatible with the avowed 
intention of avoiding any “ sacrifice of 
factual accuracy.” The more colourful 
interpretation apparently ousts prosaic 
reality. Thus the ruins of Zimbabwe 
are identified with the biblical Ophir 
although excavations a generation ago 
proved them indisputably medieval. 
Again, hoary myths are given a new lease 
of life: the disappearance of King 
Madoc from Wales c.1170 AD is linked 
circumstantially with the eighteenth 
century Mandan Indian settlements of 
the North Americar: plains. There are 
also inconsistencies. On page 130 we 
read that when Columbus set sail he 
knew nothing of America. “That,” 
says the author, “is definite.” But on 
page 227 he comments that “in all 
probability ” Columbus had heard sea- 
farers’ tales of its discovery by the 
Vikings. 

In keeping with the aim of popu- 
larisation, the eye is continually dis- 
tracted from the text by a profusion of 
drawings, photographs and maps, whose 
number must fill every serious writer 
on these subjects with envy. Many of 
the maps are little more than outlines 
with rivers and place-names inserted 
and some, No. XXI for example, require 
a key. In many cases their value would 
have been greatly enhanced by some 
indication of relief and vegetation—high 
mountains, bogs, forests and deserts 
were serious obstacles for early man to 
contend with in his journeyings. Indeed 
this book leaves one with the regret that, 
unlike Herodotus, Herr Herrmann has 
not recognised geography as “the very 
kernel of world history” and has said 
so little of the natural environment in 
which our forebears worked. 

Despite its faults this work will prob- 
ably achieve its objective—a popular 
success. The greater the pity, there- 
fore, that the hard core of fact has been 
sugared with so much fancy. 


Danubian Satellites 


RUSSIA’S DANUBIAN EMPIRE. 
By Gordon Shepherd. 
Heinemann. 273 pages. 2\s. 


ce IGGING up the Communist 
present is worse than excavating 
the Babylonian past, for whereas our 
remote ancestors made no intentional 
attempts to deceive us, the present 
masters of Eastern Europe often seem 
to do little else.” In spite, however, of 
this entirely justified cri de ceur, Mr 
Shepherd, who has worked in Vienna for 
eight years, first on the Allied Com- 
mission and then as a journalist, has done 
a good job. If his spade has not turned 
up any important new finds, he has 
arranged, expounded and _ interpreted 
what information there is about the Com- 
munist regimes in Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania with 
intelligence, and honesty. 
He would perhaps have done even 
better if he had jettisoned some of his 
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facts and figures and devoted more 
space than he has done to discussing the 
long-term problems facing the Com- 
munists in Eastern Europe. How, for 
instance, are they to choose between 
their practical need to persuade the 
peasants to grow more food for the 
industrial workers, and their doctrinal 
need to press on with collectivisation ? 
Again, Mr. Shepherd is quite rightly 
suspicious of the “new course” 
economic policies introduced in 1953 
with the object of improving living stan- 
dards; nevertheless, the problems 
created by the lop-sided development of 
heavy industry are very real. 

Mr Shepherd has some sensible and 
realistic things to say about the prospects 
of peacefully liberating the Soviet satel- 
lites ; and his wholehearted condemna- 
tion of the Communists’ political aims 
and methods does not delude him into 
thinking that the clock can or should 
ever be completely put back in Eastern 
Europe, particularly in the countryside. 
It-is a pity that. he has restricted his 
survey to the Danubian satellites; for 
whatever the past—and the future— 
geographical and political importance of 
the Danube basin, the present reality 
is a closely integrated bloc, that includes 
Poland and Eastern Germany, and 
stretches to the Baltic. It is also a pity 
that the book, which contains some 
photographs of Communist celebrities 
and victims, does not contain one map. 





From the Government Bookshops 


Domestic Food 
Consumption and 
Expenditure, 1952 


Annual Report of the National Food Survey 

Committee containing analyses of house- 

hold food budgets based on a national 

sample and including comparisons of the 

diets of all social classes and of different 
types of families. 


4s. (by post 4s. 2d.) 
The Colombo Pian 


The Third Annual Report of the Consulta- 
tive Committee on Economic Development 
in South and South-East Asia. (Cmd. 9336) 


4s. (by post 4s. 2d.) 


Commonwealth Trade 
1953-54 


A memorandum prepared in the Intelligence 
Branch of the Commonwealth Economic 
Committee 


ls. 3d. (by post Is. 44d.) 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 ; 423 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Post Orders: P.O. Box 569 
London, S.E.1); t3a Castle Street, FPdinbergh, 2: 
39 King Street, Manchester, 2; 2 Edmund Street 
Birmingham, 3; 109 St. Mary Street, Cardiff ; Tower 
Lane, Bristol, !; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast ; 
or through any cook seller 
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Letters to the Editor 





Contrary Kenya 


Sir—The article in your issue of Decem- 
ber 11th shows a woeful misunderstand- 
ing of the local situation. 

When the present Council came into 
being the European Elected Members 
appointed Mr Blundell as “ leader,” and 
it was made clear to him and accepted 
by him that the term “leader” did not 
connote “Fuhrer” or “Duce,” but 
merely entrusted him with the formal 
functions of leading in the Chamber and 
day-to-day contacts with the Governor 
and did not empower him to instigate 
policy or indulge in any constitutional 
negotiations without the full knowledge 
and consent of all the members of the 
European Elected Members’ Organisa- 
tion. 

It was the discovery that recently there 
had been a clandestine breach of this 
understanding which disrupted us as a 
coherent team. We had had the most 
solemn assurance that there would be no 
constitutional changes during the Emer- 
gency or without a round table confer- 
ence and adequate time for the electorate 
to consider any concrete proposals. As 
a result of what can only be described 
as backstairs intrigue, these assurances 
were ignored and I and other of my col- 
Jeagues were summoned to Government 
House, presented with a long and com- 
plicated document, and brusquely in- 
fermed by the then Secretary of State, 

Ar Oliver Lyttelton (now Lord 
Chandos), that we had four hours in 
which to agree to support or otherwise! 


It appears to have been forgotten that 
Kenya is a British colony and its rule 
was entrusted to Britons by treaty, agree- 
ments and acquiescence with and by the 
Arabs and the native tribes (vide Lord 
Halsbury’s Laws of England). Nearly 
all of us are in favour of a multi-racial 
government in so far as it means the 
incorporation of Arabs and Africans in 
the machinery of governance. This is a 
moral obligation even though at present 
largely symbolic and educational because 
of their as yet limited experience and 
zrasp of the more subtle and compli- 
cated problems of today’s national 
affairs. There is also general agreement 
that the Indians should have adequate 
representation in Legislative Council. 

The basic objection to the Lyttelton 
set-up is the inclusion of Indians in the 
executive citadel of Government with its 
future implications. The Imperial 
Government refuses to transfer the rule 
of the High Commission Territories in 
South Africa without the consent of the 
African inhabitants to a European 
Government and we resent’the blatant 
inconsistency of imposing part Indian 
rule over us and our Africans without 


their consent. If the straight issue 
“Are you willing to be ruled by 
Indians ?” could be put to the Arabs 
and the Africans there is no question 
but that the answer would be a universal 
and emphatic “ No.” 

Who then, Sir, are the Bourbons, ?— 
Yours faithfully, 
Nairobi Ewart S. GROGAN, 

Member of Legislative Council 


* 


Sm—In your Note of the Week of 
December 25th you refer to “ the recent 
court cases in which the conduct of both 
the Kenya police and the Kenya Police 
Reserve has appeared in a most 
unsavoury light.” This statement in the 
context of your Note does the Kenya 
Police Reserve a great injustice. 

It is not clear to which cases or to 
which “recent convictions” you refer. 
The Searle case is reported to be the 
subject of an appeal. But apart from 
the issue whether it is fair to base 
innuendoes about the whole force on 
individual cases, I wonder whether you 
have included cases and convictions with 
regard to individuals who were serving 
on secondment to other formations. 
Resentment at recent convictions is not 
confined to the Kenya Police Reserve. 
It is common to most of the European 
community. In fact it is widespread 
amongst all loyalists. The resentment 
is due to the fact that great responsibility 
has been placed on young and inexperi- 
enced officers who have been expected 
by their superiors to produce results. It 
is alleged that, after being assured of the 
support of their superiors, these officers 
have been let down. 

Whatever may be the merits of each 
particular case, the point is that the 
cases and the incidents out of which 
they arose are due to a situation in 
which a state of emergency descended 
upon Kenya when the government was 
unable either to restore order or to 
supply officers of suitable age and 
experience to undertake tasks requiring 
the necessary qualities of judgment and 
responsibility —Yours faithfully, 

I ondon, S.W.7 A. P. LE MESuURIER 


Enticing the Scientist 


Sir—In your note on December 25th you 
mention that the number of research 
workers at universities may be excessive 
with the result that the shortage of 
scientists is aggravated. I know of no 
satisfactory measure by which the amount 
of research done can be judged excessive. 
On the other hand it can be stated that 
the number of qualified workers engaged 
in producing the present volume of 
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results is certainly excessive. 

Scientists at universities often waste 
much of their time over trivial tasks such 
as—taking physical chemists as examples 
—glass-blowing, wiring simple circuits. 
constructing metalwork, setting up stan 
dard pieces of apparatus and making 
routine observations. It is good that a 
Ph.D. student should experience these 
chores but it is waste of the time of a 
nost-doctoral fellow or lecturer. Labora- 
tory technicians without degrees can do 
such work. A chemistry. department, 
say, would often produce more results if 
two post-doctoral fellows, costing per- 
haps £1,500 per annum, were replaced by 
two senior technicians and a lad, at the 
same cost. Two Ph.D.s would then 
be released for teaching other werk. 
Unfortunately this exchange cannot be 
made because of the methods by which 
research is presently financed. 

The valuable time of senior university 
staff would similarly be saved if all large 
departments had administrative assis- 
tants.—Yours faithfully, 

A. F. TROTMAN-DICKENSON 
University of Edinburgh 


Cross Currents at Geneva 


Sir—In your issue of November 20, 
1954, on page 651, you write: “ The ex- 
treme demands of such countries as 
Indonesia not only for freedom in tariffs 
and quantitative controls but also in ex- 
port subsidies would, if granted, make 
nonsense of Gatt.” 

The Indonesian delegation objects 
against the wrong intimation by your 
special correspondent which ascribes to 
it a demand for freedom in tariffs. The 
Indonesian delegation was among the 
delegations that were prepared to accept 
the proposal to bind the existing tariff 
schedules for a limited period. Further- 
more, it was in favour of reducing the 
margins of preference in preferential 
tariff schedules, the existence of which 
still means a deviation from the principle 
of Article I of Gatt—Yours faithfully, 

A. P. MAKATITA 
Indonesian Delegation to Gatt. 


Wards of the Public 


Str—I find your article of November 6th 
a little disheartening in its complete 
omission of any reference to the Child 
Care Committees which operate through- 
out the LCC area. “Individuals” you 
say, “and categories of persons are the 
focus of assistance, but there is often 
nobody to deal with the family as a unit.” 

It is true that by its very nature the 
work of the Child Care Committees 
receives little or no publicity, but I think 
it should be generally known that these 
committees, through their voluntary 
home visitors, do, in fact, apply them- 
selves predominantly to the family as a 
unit. Wherever there is a child who can 
be considered underprivileged, there is 
a case for the Care Committee home 
visitor who will not consider the child in 
isolation but against the whole family 


‘background.—Yours faithfully, 


GILBERT FROST 


London, S.W.18 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication te 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





President in a Divided House 


Washington, D.C. 

\ TEXT Thursday’s State of the Union Message, with 
1 N which the President will open relations with the new 
Democratic Congress, is not expected to contain many 
urprises. To those sections of the Eisenhower “ middle- 
{-the-road ” programme which the last Republican Con- 
gress shied away from will be added something about build- 
ng roads, about building an army for “the long pull” on 
1¢ basis of universal military training, and about another 
aspect of the now fashionable doctrine that the cold war 
will be the business. of generations, the expansion of 
conomic aid to Asia. But, since Christmas Day, the free 
vorld has had the most solemn of promises from President 
sisenhower that immediate priority is to be given to the 
proposals for increasing international trade put forward by 
he Randall Commission a year ago. 

There is no reason to doubt the Administration’s sincerity 
and determination in this matter. A sense of guilt has hung 
heavily over the White House ever since Europe sturdily 
declined to excuse the comparatively reputable political 
calculations that led to the Randall report being held over 
for a year. Strenuous efforts are being made—and being 

-ordinated by a small unit in the White House headed 
by Mr Randall—both to plan to the last detail an impressive 
presentation to Congress of the Administration’s case and 

) reassure the free world that, when the President pulls the 

rings of power, something now moves at the other end. 
\s evidence of the first there is, according to reliable infor- 
nation, the President’s persorai drilling of the awkward 

juad in his Cabinet, including Mr Sinclair Weeks, the 
Secretary of Commerce ; this exercise provides a guarantee 
at there will be an impeccable turnout on Capitol Hill 

) testify before congressional committees “and back up 

ie boss.” As evidence of the second line of activity there 

the recent administrative redefinition of the “ Buy 
American” Act. This is expected greatly to ease the task 
ol foreign firms wishing to bid for contracts with American 
government departments and, since the decision was 
innounced, official ears have been straining to catch the 
ipplause from abroad. 

Che Administration is fortunate that it is able to start 

tt the new period of divided government with a measure 
that should command strong Democratic support. Freer 
rade is, historically, a Democratic cause and one in which 
the Southerners, for powerful economic reasons, take the 
‘cad. This is an issue, indeed almost the only issue, toward 
which even Senator Byrd of Virginia, who will be the next 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, has a liberal 


approach. He was in fact a signatory of the Randall report, 
as was Mr Jere Cooper, the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives, where 
the new legislation will have to start its course. 

Even on this question, however, the Democrats are not 
absolutely united; a number of Senators from mining 
and industrial states will probably vote against the Bill for 
regional economic reasons. In the House of Representa- 
tives, where members are more immediately exposed to 
local pressures, there may be a larger defection, though 
many of these Democrats will probably feel able to vote 
with the party leadership for a broad measure that does 
not mention their sensitive commodity by name but passes 
on to the President discretionary power in negotiating tariff 
reductions. The main objective, therefore, must be to keep 
detailed amendments mentioning such commodities as lead, 
zinc and fuel oil from appearing on the floor of the House. 
Control over this lies in the Rules Committee, over which 
that arch-conservative, Representative Howard Smith of 
Virginia, will, by the force of seniority, preside in-the next 
session. The course of the battle for lower tariffs, as for 
much else in the session, may thus turn on the ability of 
the new Speaker, Mr Rayburn, to enforce his promise that, 
seniority or no seniority, Democrats will only be assigned 
to vacant places on the Rules Committee if they pledge 
themselves to support the party’s leadership. 


* 


There is much greater doubt about how the Republicans 
will treat the President’s programme on trade. But at least 
many of their leaders are keenly aware of the danger that 
the Democrats may appear as the only genuine supporters 
of Mr Eisenhower’s proposals, and the cracks that opened 
so widely in the party’s fabric a few weeks ago have 
been papered over. Both the election results and the general 
revulsion against Senator McCarthy’s attack on the President 
have made the Republicans more conscious than ever of 
their dependence on Mr Eisenhower. For this reason, if 
for no other, the President will be careful to avoid making 
any clear commitment on whether or not he will run for 
a second term in 1956. He will, of course, be under the 
heaviest possible pressure to do so but, as long as he has not 
announced a decision, he can put the heaviest pressure on 
his party to conform to his policies. 

For the Democrats and for Mr Adlai Stevenson person- 
ally Mr Eisenhower’s intentions are a question of peculiar 
poignancy. Unless things change radically in the coming 
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. eighteen months Mr Stevenson will be the next Democratic 


candidate and his chances of ever being President will prob- 
ably depend on the personal decision of Mr Eisenhower. If 
Mr Eisenhower runs, he will, again unless things change 
in the meantime, defeat Mr Stevenson once more ; it is 
doubtful if any other Republican can. But a defeated candi- 
date is seldom given a third chance. The Democrats will be 
hard put to it to decide whether the President is more likely 
to be edged into retirement or needled into seeking vindica- 
tion if he is driven out of his present position of “ privileged 
sanctuary.” The indications are that the congressional 
leaders, Senator Lyndon Johnson and Representative 
Rayburn, differ on this point from the new party chairman, 
Mr Butler ;.they are inclined to think that, for the time 
being at least, the Administration’s shortcomings should 
continue to be blamed on Mr Eisenhower’s “ bad advisers.” 

This will not, of course, prevent congressional committees 
under Democratic chairmen from opening up hostile investi- 
gations of the Administration’s more controversial decisions. 
The famous Dixon-Yates electricity contract and other 
instances of a supposed propensity to “give away” the 
nation’s natural resources, the heavy cuts in the Army’s 
manpower, which will be attributed to the triumph of 
budgetary economies cver military prudence, and the 
security regulations for civil servants are all on the short 
list of coming congressional enquiries. The Democrats 
may also. attempt to undo the relief given to recipients of 
dividends in the Republican tax Bill and to reverse the 
switch from a rigid to a flexible system of farm price 
supports. But it is doubtful if either of these cases will be 
pressed to the limit this year-; the juiciest concessions in 
terms of tax cuts and farm subsidies will no doubt be 
reserved for the pre-election session of 1956. 


New Look or Old? 


N Washington it is suspected that the coming cuts in the 
number of men in the armed forces, announced just 
before Christmas, are the result of the old, unbalanced, look 
of the Budget rather than of the new, atomic, look of defence 
policy. The reductions, ordered by the President himself, 
represent not merely a return to the plans of a year ago, 
modified when the military situation in Asia deteriorated last 
spring, but a speeding-up which will cut the number of men 
in the armed forces from the present 3,218,000 to 2,815,000 
by the middle of 1956. Nearly all of the cuts will fall on 
the Army ; the number of men in the Air Force will go 
up by about 15,000. 

This apparent reversion to a policy of relying on air 
rather than ground forces, which, it was thought, had been 
discredited by developments in connection with Indo-China, 
is arousing concern among the experts. Doubts whether the 
full implications had been discussed at the highest levels 
were encouraged when the Secretary of Defence, Mr Wilson, 
announcing the new plans, said that the threat of global war 
had decreased, only to be followed by the Secretary of State, 
on his return from Paris, declaring that the danger of war 
was undiminished. Mr Wilson, with his usual tactless 
candour, stressed the ecopomies that would result from the 
saving in manpower and, rightly or wrongly, the critics have 
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seized upon this as the key to a development which, they 
maintain, jeopardises the security of the United States. 

It is a key which the President must certainly be tempted 
to use. For he, who promised to balance the Budget and 
to reduce taxation, is once again about to present an un- 
balanced Budget to Congress and to ask for a postponement: 
of scheduled tax reductions. The estimated. deficit for the 
1956 fiscal year, beginning next July, is expected to be 


“But I Thought He Was Coming For Sure This Time” 





Herblock in the Washington Post 


about $3 billion; this was the original estimate for the 
current year, and the figure has now risen to $4.7 billion. 
The deficit for 1956 will go up by another $3 billion if 
corporate income taxes are allowed to fall from 52 to 47 per 
cent and if excise taxes on a number of articles, including 
cars, petrol, cigarettes and beer, are allowed to drop, as they 
are now supposed to do, on April ist. 


More Heat than Power 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission is giving 
the Democrats in the new Congress an opportunity 

to revise, and possibly break, the controversial Dixon-Yates 
contract. By postponing fingl arguments on the proposed 
financing of the project to January 18th, the SEC has 
ensured that political heat will continue to be generated 
over the question of electric power for the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s plant at Paducah, Kentucky. Rear-Admiral 
Strauss, chairman of the AEC, has made it clear, however, 


\ 
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that he will fight the Democrats all the way on what has 
become one of the most vexed issues in American politics. 
Mr Dixon, president of Middle South Utilities, Inc., and 
Mr Yates, chairman of the Southern-Company, are now 
,ousehold words in the United States. They are the main 
versonages in one of those melodramas that Americans 
aditionally enjoy: a fight between big business and 
yvernment on the one hand, and the rugged individualists 
d by a fighting lawyer and a Senator with a coon-skin 
p on the other, Last June, the Administration directed 
e Atomic Energy Commission to negotiate an electricity 
ntract with the Mississippi Valley Generating Company, 
med by Messrs Dixon and Yates. They were to build 
steam generating plant, costing $107 million, at West 
Memphis, Arkansas, with a capacity of 600,000 kilowatts, 
) supply the Tennessee Valley Authority with power to 
place that being delivered " y the TVA to the AEC. The 
\dministration declared that it had authorised the agree- 
ent because it would save the taxpayer the expense of 
iding a new plant to the TVA system. 
[his touched off fierce opposition from the Democrats 
Congress and from the people of Tennessee, led by 
nator Kefauver. To them the whole scheme is a sinister 
‘mpt by the Administration to undermine the principle 
government-owned electricity enterprises, and to return 
» the hands of big business one of the proudest achieve- 
ents of the New Deal. The battle cry of “ Nixon, Dixon 
nd Yates” did. much to’ account for the victory of the 
emocrats in the November elections in Kentucky and 
regon, another state where hydro-electric power projects 
» of major importance. . Rear-Admiral Strauss has argued 
at power must be drawn from the TVA to keep the 
mic plants going and that it can most cheaply be 
placed by private utilities, His statement that the govern- 
t would simply take what it needed, if necessary at 
> expense of TVA’s customers, has sent the men of 
l'ennessee scurrying for their famous squirrel-guns. . 








Private Life for Synthetic 
Rubber 


New York. 


"T° HE poker game, which began six months ago between 

E the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Commission 
d the rubber, petroleum and chemical companies that want 

buy the government’s synthetic rubber plants, ended last 

Vionday with contracts signed for 24 of the 27 plants, leaving 

nly the most uneconomic on the commission’s hands. The 

ices agreed will not be revealed officially until the com- 

sion makes its formal report to Congress on' January 27th, 

t unofficially the proceeds of the sales are put at $300 

ullion, compared with an original cost of $450 million and 

| present book value of about $170 million. Congress will 

ive 60 days to approve or reject the contracts and to con- 

ider the Attorney-General’s report on whether or not the 
ommission has succeeded in creating a competitive 

ynthetic rubber industry. The undertakings that the com- 

nission had to sell included facilities for the production of 

he two chief raw materials, styrene and butadiene, and the 

ubber or copolymer plants in which these materials are 

mbined to make general purpose (GR-S) synthetic rubber. 
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Most of these plants will be bought, if Congress approves, 
by the petroleum and rubber companies that operated them 
for the government, and were consequently in the best 
position to bid for them, although there are also a few new 
faces amongst the successful bidders. Most of the butadiene 
plants, which are dependent for their feedstock on adjacent 
oil refineries, have gone, as was expected, to the petroleum 
companies-which operate the refineries. To assure outlets 
for their butadiene, some of these companies have carried 
the integrated process one step further forward into rubber 
production. Except in the case of one plant, the big rubber 
companies have secured only the copolymer facilities they 
were formerly operating, and have not taken on the business 
of making their own raw materials. The Attorney-General’s 
anti-trust criteria have apparently been met by the new 
competition that will be provided for the four big rubber 
manufacturers by the entry of oil companies and of two 
groups of smaller firms into synthetic rubber production. 

The confidence of the oil and rubber companies in the 
future of the American synthetic rubber industry is shown 
by their willingness not only to meet the commission’s 
asking prices, but also to accept the burdensome “ national 
security requirement ” to keep the plants in good operating 
condition for ten years after taking them over. Whether this 
is to be the final structure of the industry is now up to 
Congress, and there seems a fair chance that the commission 
has secured prices high enough to convince the Democrats 
that this is not “ another Republican giveaway programme.” 


Prosperity on Wheels 


HE cost of living index, based on the prices of things 
the average consumer buys, rose in November for the 

first time for several months, and the rise was explained 
almost entirely by the appearance of new car models on the 
market. The prices listed were not much above. those of 
the 1954-cars, but dealers had been selling the old models 
at heavy discounts in order to get rid of them. The 1955 
cars are, however, villains only in housewives’ shopping 
baskets ; elsewhere they are heroes who are sending 1954 
out with a bang instead of the whimper with which it began. 
For it is thanks to the new models that the year has turned 
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out to be more satisfactory, statistically, than any other 
except 1953. 

The Department of Commerce traces almost all the up- 
turn in the economic indicators, such as industrial produc- 
tion, manufacturing employment and payrolls, in November 
and December back to the “ sharp pick-up ” in automobile 
output. In the last full week before Christmas more cars 
came off the assembly lines than ever before in a December 
week, nearly twice as many as in the comparable period of 
1953. The industry expects to end the year with a total 
output of about §4 million cars, only about half a million 
less than last year. There is talk of all records being broken 
during the first quarter of 1955, and this has much to do 
with the optimism with which the New Year is being greeted 
by businessmen all over the country. 


These plans are based on a sound foundation of booming 
retail demand ; the 1955 models are selling, no one quite 
‘nows why, better than new models usually do. The best 
sellers are, as always, Chevrolets and Fords, which are racing 
bonnet and bonnet for the advertising crown that rewards 
the winner of the annual sales contest. It is 19 years since 
Ford last won, but this year the company is convinced that 
it has the race in the bag, although the result will not be 
officially announced for several weeks. 


Little White School-House ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MISSISSIPPI! 


N December 21st the people of Mississippi voted for 

an amendment to the state constitution which permits 
the abolition of the present school system. This amend- 
ment, which passed by 89,434 votes to 38,431, expresses the 
will to resist with all means short of secession the decision 
of the Supreme Court forbidding racial segregation in 
publicly financed schools. Georgia, South Carolina and 
Louisiana have passed similar measures, and on January 
11th the Mississippi Legislature will meet to write this 
threat into the state constitution. In those counties 
where Negroes predominate heavily in the population, the 
atmosphere was tense, and it is possible that fear prevented 
coloured voters from expressing their views. But the out- 
come was expected and exemplified the formula which 
Southern legislators have devised to defeat the Supreme 
Court while remaining strictly within the law. 


If and when the federal government finally takes steps to 
enforce the end of segregation, Mississippi proposes to dis- 
solve its public schools. It would then proceed to vote 
funds directly to children who would go to “ private” 
segregated schools. Such “separate but equal ” facilities 
would be in accordance with that interpretation of the Con- 
stitution which the Supreme Court ruling of last May 
superseded after more than fifty years. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that Mississippi is 
unconcerned- with the need for satisfactory education for 
both races. Although the state ranks 48th in the nation in 
per capita income, it is 27th in the proportion of total 
personal incomes spent on public schooling. There is every 
indication, moreover, that Mississippi will take seriously its 
pledge to make educational facilities for whites and Negroes 
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equal in the hope. that this will induce Negroes to acquiesce 
in segregation. - 

Before the Supreme Court took its decision on May 17th 
—‘ Black Monday ” as it is known to many Mississippians 
—the State Legislature had already equalised salaries for 
white and coloured teachers. Assurances have been given 
that the Legislature, when it meets, will raise an additional 
$18 million a year in state taxes and vote a $60 million bond 
issue to finance a new system of parallel education. The 
present steps are, in fact, part of a long development by 
which Mississippi has sought to improve its school system 
and lessen the gap between facilities for whites and Negroes. 
In 1940, Mississippi spent on the education of a Negro child 
only 17 per cent of the amount given to the schooling of a 
white child. By 1952, the proportion had risen to 30 per 
cent, and in that year the capital outlays for each Negro 
pupil totalled $32.23 as compared with $25.48 for a white 
schoolchild. Nevertheless, the gap remains enormous: 
current expenditures per white pupil in 1952 amounted to 
$117.43 whereas only $35.27 were spent on each coloured 
student. Owing to its relative poverty, Mississippi has been 
able up to now to afford only a small part of the investment 
in education that has characterised the southern states since 
1940. 


* 


The whole business is thus a calculated gamble that 
integration of the schools can be postponed for years. But 
not all Mississippians accept the theory behind the new 
amendments. The Friends of Segregated Public Schools 
believe that, through the use of the state’s police powers and 
an artificial replanning of school districts, desegregation can 
be avoided without dissolving the school system. They 
also point out that in many areas the money which the state 
allocates for Negro education is likely to be diverted to the 
white schools. The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People, on the other hand, continues its 
crusade for a complete end to segregation and can argue that 
both time and the courts are inevitably on its. side. 

There are, furthermore, threats of extremist violence if 
desegregation were to be enforced. In $3 of Mississippi's 
82 counties, “ citizens’ councils ” of “ white males ” have 
been set up with a view to exercising all “legal ” pressures, 
including boycott, to prevent the Negroes from claiming 
what Washington has granted them. The coloured leaders 
in the state held a mass meeting in September to rally 
their forces. They urged ‘Negroes to use all their political 
rights, to demand immediate admission to white colleges 
and to let their white neighbours know that economic 
pressures would ruin both groups in the community. At 
the same time, however, they voted to remain patient until 
the Supreme Court indicated how its decision was to be 
enforced. 

The segregation fight can be understood only against 
the background of economic and social revolution that is 
taking place in predominantly agricultural _ Mississippi. 
The state is making enormous efforts to pull itself up by 
its bootstraps by balancing agriculture with industry, and 
farming is rapidly turning to science and mechanisation. 
Other factors of supreme importance have been the general 
movement of both races from rural areas to the cities and 
a net gain in the 1940s in the white population of the 
state of 7.4 per cent while the Negro population was 
decreasing by 8.2 per cent. Younger white citizens of 
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Mississippi are not so concerned as are their parents about 
the menace to southern traditions. This is shown by the 
unanimous vote of 70 college students and 52 out of 55 high 
school pupils against the amendment at a youth congress 
% which met in Jackson on December 4th. 
4 Governor White has declared that Mississippi does not 
propose to defy the Supreme Court, but that there exists 
universal resolution not to abide by such an unreasonable 
decision if lawful means could be found to avoid it.” 
All except the die-hards agree that the Court will quickly 
trike down any pseudo-private school system and rule 
at the whole Mississippi project is unconstitutional. But 
1e future aiso holds a definite danger of extra-legal action 
nd even the possibility that the whites will be goaded 
ind stampeded into such a frenzied state of mind that they 
will accept abolition of the schools altogether rather than 
ntegrate them. In the last analysis, however, calm 
observers believe that the elimination of segregation is 
today as inevitable as was the overthrow of slavery a 
hundred years ago. 





Sugaring the Farmer’s Pill 


AST month Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, 

4 removed the last of the restrictions which laid down 
what farmers might, and might not, grow next yea on 

ind on which they are forbidden to plant wheat and cotton. 
He was rewarded with the condemnation of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, meeting in New York, which 
normally backs him up loyally. The members of this 
organisation are mostly large commercial farmers, and they 
fear that Mr Benson’s change of heart will merely mean 
that the chronic over-production, which the controls on the 
basic crops are designed to prevent, will reappear in other 

ymmodities. The justification for these fears was admitted 
by Mr Benson himself, when he announced severe reductions 
in Next season’s price supports for the non-basic grain crops 
—oats, rye, barley and sorghums—in order that more of 
them might be fed to livestock instead of into the govern- 
ment’s storage bins. For this autumn surpluses of these 
crops, and therefore the cost of price supporting operations, 
have been mounting sharply because large quantities of feed 
grains have been grown on land already diverted from 
wheat and cotton. 

Mr Benson’s argument, however, is that if farmers will 
do without high and rigid price supports, they can be 
given greater freedom in other ways. The successive 
relaxations of the unprecedented restrictions imposed on 
hext season’s plantings earlier this year have evidently been 
intended to sugar the pill of the lower price supports which 
the last Congress authorised for next year. Perhaps also 
Mr Benson hopes to reduce the pressure on the next Con- 
gress for a return to the old unsatisfactory system, some- 
thing which the Democrats have rather unwisely pledged 
themselves to bring about. 

The first skirmish may break out if southern Senators 
try to get an increase in next year’s cotton acreage. Cotton 
larmers have just accepted the lowest allotment in history, 
15 per cent below this year’s plantings. These were already 
substantially less than last year, but output per acre was so 
heavy that no inroads were made on the government-held 
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surplus. Altogether, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
owns or has made loans on more than 7 million bales of 
cotton, over half a year’s supply, and its total investment 
in price supporting operations for all commodities is now 
about $7 billion, an increase of $24 billion during the year. 
So far the efforts to dispose of these surpluses abroad have 
not been very effective and Mr Benson may surely be 
excused for giving serious consideration once again to the 


possibility of selling farm products to countries behind the 
iron curtain. 


Atomic Packages 


New York. 


HE Atomic Energy Commission has awarded to the 
American Locomotive Company a contract to design 
and build the prototype of a small “ packaged” nuclear 
power plant that can be transported by air. It will be 
financed jointly by the Army and the AEC, and will cost 
slightly over $2 million for a power output of 2,000 kilo- 
watts. The reactor will be of conventional design, using 
highly enriched uranium as a fuel, and moderated and 
cooled by ordinary water under pressure. This type, 
although it is expected to be less economic than other 
more advanced types under development, was selected 
because it can be built with existing technology. The 
American Locomotive Company’s “packaged” reactor is 
expected to take only three years to build. 
This experimental plant is designed primarily to provide 
power for military bases in isolated areas, the radar com- 
munications centres above the Arctic circle for example. It 


- is essential, therefore, that all the components be sufficiently 


small and light to be transported by air, and that the plant 
be capable of operating for several years—the Army is 
reported to have asked for five—without refuelling. The 
main advantage in the use of atomic plants on these remote 
bases is the elimination of the high cost of shipping bulky 
conventional fuels. The supplying of Arctic bases by sea 
is limited to the short ice-free period each year, and oil for 
some bases costs as much as $42 a barrel, because of the 
high cost of flying it in. 

But, although for military purposes atomic packaged 
power plants may justify their cost, they are still. unecono- 
mic for commercial uses. The need is for simpler and 
safer reactors that are more dependable and easier to 
operate. Even so, Americam manufacturers are already 
looking for a lucrative future export market for package 
reactors. But given the present state of nuclear technology, 
the regions where such an atomic reactor—or any other 
atomic power plant—could compete with diesel-fuelled 
power plants appear to be few in number. Only, it is esti- 
mated, in places where diesel fuel costs more than 25 cents 
a gallon and where the demand for electricity ensures a 
high load factor, could a nuclear power plant be competi- 
tive ; even then its capital costs should not exceed $500 a 
kilowatt. The results of the Army’s programme and of the 
American Locomotive Company’s initiative will, neverthe- 
less, be awaited with keen interest, as providing the first 
empirical evidence for these and other cost comparisons 
and therefore guidance towards the future commercial 
possibilities of atomic energy. 
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Oft touched by human hand 


N DAYS GONE BY, when disease could sweep 
unchecked through the land, foodstuffs were 
passed from hand to hand, exposed both to the 
eléments and to passing dogs and flies. Now those 
‘good old days’ are gone. Thanks to modern 
packaging and the use of brand names, our food is 
protected to a degree unknown to our ancestors. 
Vital indeed is 
the part that 
packaging has 


| 
| 


to play in the nation’s economy. That is why 
the demand for “Thames Board” and 
“ Fiberite” Cases is increasing. That is why 
Thames Board Mills are thinking ahead, 
planning new ways of increasing production. 
Already they produce over half the cardboard 
made in Britain. The new {9,000,000 extensions 
at Warrington, part of which is already 
in operation, confirm Thames Board 
Mills’ leadership in this vital industry. 





THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS of BOARD & PACKING CASES in BRITAIN 


Purfleet, Fssex and Warrington, Lancs 
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\ 


“THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. « “FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard. 
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The World Overseas 








Cairo’s Pavement Politics 


FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 


INNER table conversations in Cairo have gained in 
variety what they have lost in passion since the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement was signed. Formerly one discussed 
the relations between the two countries with the maximum 
{ repetition and a wealth of detail which left little time 
vr the great wide world of interests which lay beyond. 
One might say that the Agreement was washed to its haven 
1 a sea of coffee. Now a window is opened on the Medi- 
‘rranean ; one thinks more widely ; there is even time to 
talk of a book. 

[t is equally evident that Lieut.-Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser 
ind his colleagues of the Revolutionary Council have had 
ime to think of other things. They have thought and acted 

ith the energy of young men freed of a heavy burden: 

pturing Moslem Brothers, creating courts to try them, in- 
icting rough justice with revolutionary speed and, eschew- 
ig that caution which was expected of them, sweeping 
President Neguib into the limbo of Madame Nahas’s con- 
iscated villa. 

One might judge the state of government in the various 
\rab states by the reactions of their countries to the 

truction of the Brotherhood organisation in Cairo. In 

‘-banon the rédacteurs en chef wrote articles de fond ; in 
yria, where the government is weak, Parliament debated 

e event, and demonstrators in the streets shouted “ Down 

ith Nasser”; in Jordan the newspapers kept quiet and 

ne murmurings gave way to a dejected demonstration ; 
yme Iraqis sent a few telegrams. In Cairo no one was 
olhardy enough to raise a voice in criticism. 

There may be some Brotherhood terrorists in Egypt 

itching in hiding a fanatical plot against the Egyptian 

iders, but the security authorities believe they have 
mashed the organisation of the Brotherhood. Colonel 
Nasser does not believe that it is possible to kill the Brother- 
0d idea, the concept of aggressive Islam which appeals to 
i¢ young, the ambitious and the simple ; but he does think 
has destroyed the Brethren as a political force in the 
intry. Already the trials have lost their interest. 

The Council of Revolution has reached the point to which 

nas marched with reluctant inevitability ever since it came 

power. The country has been swept clean of all organised 
cpposition, and of the dispute with Britain which was the 
‘d meat of nationalism. Criticism of the regime is still 
videspread, but as time passes it is more and more dissipated 
| private opinions lacking the corporate strength of parties 

‘ movements. One hears less and less of the Wafd, almost 
thing at all of the Saadists, Liberals and other minority 
parties. One finds even a sneaking respect for the power to 





stay in power and for the courage which went to smashing 
the Brotherhood. 

No one would pretend that this is enough, least of all 
Nasser, who seems to see the mind of Egypt as a sump 
emptying of the dregs of overworked political thought in 
readiness for refilling. The negativeness of opposition to 
Britain needs replacement with positive thinking on Egypt’s 
world position, and the élan of the Brotherhood must be 
swept into new activities. The reorientation of domestic and 
foreign policy must be geared to the development of popular 
thinking along new lines. 

The effort is being made. The Finance Minister gives 
regular information on the economic position which, by 
comparison with some Ministry statements, is surprising in 
its accuracy. Wing Commander Abdel Latif el-Boghdady, 
the Minister of Municipal and Rural Affairs, is making pro- 
paganda out of street works by announcing target dates and 
tearing towards them with feverish impatience. Stubbed 
toes and balked motorists are constant witnesses to his 
claim that what is promised is done. In the dirt roads of 
the delta the same method applies. He digs not one but 
many trenches all at once so that no one can fail to notice 
he is laying the water pipes that have been promised by 
every government for a decade. 

These small examples are in themselves unimportant to 
the future of Egypt and are not intended to stand for the 
achievements of the regime. Nor do they compensate for 
its manifest shortcomings, such as Labour Laws which have 
been modified but not corrected. They merely describe the 
attempts of the regime to*touch the mind of a people unused 
to active government and by nature ill-disposed to authority. 
The press and radio are used as all dictatorships use them, 
to damn enemies and laud friends, often to the utter bore- 
dom of the Egyptians but sometimes, as in the case of the 
broadcasts of. the main Moslem Brotherhood trials, with 
effect on the home front, if with detriment elsewhere. 

The importance of the roads-and-pavements’ approach 
possibly lies more in the minds of those in authority who 
pursue it. The desire to demonstrate to the Egyptian people 
that Egypt is “a place where things get done” is neither 
ambitious nor novel, but here it is at least unusual. It could 
indicate to a mistrustful people that “the government,” 
which they have for centuries regarded as their enemy, can 
in fact be benevolent and a friend. The success of the 
policy will depend on the stamina of those who direct it, but 
for the moment there is evidence of the intention to give 
the people something for their money. The roads of Cairo 
are being paved with the regime’s good intentions. 


eons ema 
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The Marathon in Paris 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


O anybody who for the last ten days and nights 

watched the succession of speakers—critical or resigned 
—climbing the rostrum in the Palais Bourbon, who wit- 
nessed surprises, volte-faces and bargains in the lobbies, 
it was Clear that it was with iron in its heart—la mort dans 
lame, said one deputy—that the Assembly finally accepted 
German rearmament ; the debate showed that French mis- 
trust of its eastern neighbour is undiminished. A negative 
vote on this issue would probably represent more faith- 
fully the mood of the deputies, but, with the exception 
of the Communists, most were torn between their fear of 
Germany and their fear of wrecking the Atlantic alliance. 
This dilemma gave to the marathon debate a sense of 
drama, despite its moments of bathos and the procedural 
squabbles bordering on the farcical. 


Nothing foreshadowed such tension and excitement. 
When the debate opened last week, on Monday evening, 
it began on a note of anti-climax after the bitter exchanges 
over Indo-China. Orators coming from all sides of the 
semi-circular hall, except its extreme left, were clearly 
pulling their punches. The crusaders had no cross. The 
“Europeans” (Christian Democrats, Conservatives or 
Radicals still hankering after the supranational clauses of 
EDC) feared that too violent an attack would destroy the 
Atlantic edifice. The Gaullist and Socialist opponents of 
German rearmament were too faithful to M. Mendés-France 
to question his intentions and had to tone down their out- 
bursts. One had the impression of a repeat performance 
in which the roles had been reversed and the actors found 
it difficult to read their lines. 


A Tactical Blunder 


When M. Mendés-France said that the London-Paris 
agreements arouse no enthusiasm in France he was indulg- 
ing in understatement. With the exception of the prime 
minister, few deputies came forward to defend, let alone 
to extol them. Most speakers were critical. In the early 
stages of the debate it was the Socialist, M. Jules Moch, 
drawing a picture of the horrors of the atomic age, and the 
Gaullist, M. Jacques Soustelle, pleading for further nego- 
tiations with Russia before rearming Germany, who were 
greeted with the most widespread applause. But nobody 
doubted that the Paris agreements would be ratified although 
very reluctantly. Ministers, deputies, and experts on lobby 
arithmetic differed only on the likely margin. 


M. Mendés-France himself was bursting with confidence 
and energy. Sitting on the central front bench, morning, 
_ afternoon and until the early hours of the next morning, he 
' would take notes, jump up to correct an impression or 
rectify a statement and whenever needed make a speech of 
his own. His line was obvious ; he warned “ Europeans ” 
that a second French veto would prove fatal to the western 
alliance ; to partisans of prior talks with Russia he argued 
that France must be respected in the Atlantic partnership 
if it was to play its part as a peace-maker. But for once 
M. Mendés-France seemed carried away by the magic of his 
own rhetoric. He thought that everything was in the bag, 
and probably in order to end the debate before Christmas 
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he decided to get the agreements ratified without a vote of 
confidence ; (if a question of confidence is put, the deputies 
must have at least twenty-four hours for “ reflection ”). 


This was a big tactical blunder. Without a question 
of confidence the deputies had a perfect opportunity 
to express their opposition to German rearmament 
unperturbed by the consequences. The government 
would stay in power and the breach in the alliance could 
be mended by a second vote. The Assembly seized this 
unique chance and early on Friday morning a second 
French veto on German rearmament was recorded. Article 
1 of the new agreements (covering the modifications of the 
Brussels Treaty and Germany’s entry into the new Western 
Union) was rejected by 280 votes to 259. 


Bewilderment could be read on the exhausted faces of 
victors and vanquished alike. Something had gone wrong 
with the traditional dosage of votes. Most of the 180 noft 
Communist deputies who had voted against had apparently 
expected that their individual action would not tilt the 
balance too far. M. Mendés-France, shaken but still deter- 
mined, set out to repair the damage. The Saar agreement 
was rapidly ratified, but once bitten the French premier was 
not going to run a second risk, and articles 2 and 3 
(Germany’s entry into Nato, and the additional protocols) 
were made into issues of confidence. At breakfast time on 
Christmas Eve, exhausted and bewildered deputies were 
leaving the Palais Bourbon. They had little time for sleep 
and festivities: two days to feel the pulse of the electorate, 
to ponder over “ miracles” and miscalculations, and over 
the awkwardness of being too clever. 


Bookmaker’s Paradise 


On Boxing Day they were back in the crowded semi- 
circle. Communist delegations and police contingents 
swarmed outside the barriers. The atmosphere was tense. 
Party groups argued and bargained. How many ballots 
could be switched? At the tribune speakers asked 
anxiously: will a veto mean French isolation? Yes, 
answered M. Mendés-France in an eloquent speech, which 
for the first time gave the impression of a desperate search 
for votes. For the Gaullists’ benefit he emphasised that most 
“supranational ” features have been eliminated from the 
new agreements ; for the Christian Democrats and others 
who mourned the lost EDC he underlined the remnants of 
“ supranationality ” and the chances of “ building Europe ” 
yet. Once again it was a late night session. 


By now interest had once again shifted to the lobbies, 
already transformed into a bookmaker’s paradise. The 
government was at the mercy of its Christian Democrat 
and conservative opponents. At midnight it was known 
that a sufficient number had changed their mind or rather 
their vote. By 289 votes to 251 Germany’s admission 
into Nato was approved. But could the deputies, by 
the strangest of paradoxes, admit Germany into Nato and 
then refuse its rearmament within the Western European 
Union? This, however, would be reckoning without 
French procedure. In a new coup de théatre, the Foreign 
Affairs Commission refused by a single vote a second 
reading of article 1. In the ensuing pandemonium the 


government announced its intention of having a vote of 
confidence on all the articles on Wednesday. Before the 
initiated had time to discover whether this included the 
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vanished and. crucial article 1, .M. Mendés-France pro- 

:imed, amid Communist uproar and general laughter, that 
t was resurrected as a separate bill. 

The stage was thus set for the final act, and it seems 
rat after years of shifting and delay France has finally 
ssigned itself to German rearmament. Now that the 
-bate is over can all this reluctance be explained by the 

itics and irresponsibility of the deputies ? Is it a case 
f wisdom after years of folly? A deeper explanation 

ust be sought in the mistrust of Germany, in the bitter 
memories not so much of the two previous wars as of 
ircely ten- years ago when soldiers in field grey used to 
irade on the Place de la Concorde just across the bridge 
om the Chamber. One need spend only a short time 

France to realise how many people still have their eyes 
fixed on the “ blue line of the Vosges” and hanker after 
n eastern counterbalance to the German threat. Last 
Friday’s irresponsible vote cannot be ignored. The deputies 
will continue to erect obstacles to German rearmament and 
press for conversations with the East. 

Above all, this marathon was a one-man show. Without 
the skill and prestige of M. Mendés-France the result might 
well have been different. But the new leader is not 
certain of staying long at the helm. During the debate he 
intagonised many of his friends without winning over any 
‘f his opponents. Should complications arise in the upper 
hamber or over the application of the agreements, the 

defatigable M. Mendés-France may no longer be there 

come to the rescue. Is it really the end of a chapter ? 


Hatoyama in Power 


T is seldom that eight years elapse between a politician’s 
appointment as prime minister of his country’s govern- 

ment and his actual entry into office. This, however, is 
what has happened to Mr Hatoyama, who heads Japan’s 
new cabinet after the fall of his enemy, the “ Adenauer 
of Japan,” Mr Yoshida. Mr Hatoyama came to the fore in 
the days after Japan’s surrender in 1945, when all Japanese 
political leaders who had held high public office during 
the Pacific war were excluded from public life. 

Before the war Mr Hatoyama had been a political figure 
of the second rank ; he had, however, qualified for advance- 
ment under the new régime of General MacArthur by 
having withdrawn from active politics after Pearl Harbour 
and thus dissociated himself from the policies of the war- 
makers. He was now permitted to form a new political 
party, which took the name of Liberal, and as a result of 
1 general election he found himself at the head of a parlia- 
mentary majority with a clear title to form a government— 
the old system of nominating a non-party statesman as 
premier having been abolished. But just as he was about to 
ake office, Supreme Allied headquarters suddenly discovered 
that Mr Hatoyama had once written articles praising Hitler 
and Mussolini and showing enthusiasm for fascism ; he was 
at once purged and excluded from public life. This was 
hard for him to bear, but he appears to have consoled him- 
self with the belief that Mr Yoshida, the ex-diplomat who 
took over from him the leadership of the Liberal party, was 
willing to restore it to him if ever he should be de-purged. 
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When, however, that time came, with the ending of the 
occupation, Mr Yoshida denied that he had ever given 
any such undertaking. There was certainly nothing in 
writing, and a gentleman’s agreement is liable to break down 
if the gentlemen cannot agree on what has been agreed. 
The result was that Hatoyama and Yoshida became bitter 
enemies, and. the former did his best to capture.the party 
leadership from his rival, but was unsuccessful because Mr 
Yoshida was by this time well dug in and was considered to 
be the man who stood highest in the favour of the United 
States—a qualification regarded 4s essential in view of 
Japan’s dependence on American economic aid. 

The mood of Japan was, nevertheless, gradually chang- 
ing, and the American favour which had been a political 
asset to Mr Yoshida was more and more transformed into 
a liability. As Japanese nationalist sentiment revived there 
was an increasing unwillingness to accept a permanent 
inferiority of national status as a result of the defeat of 1945. 
That the restoration of sovereignty to Japan by the San 
Francisco peace treaty had still: left it a negligible factor 
in the eyes of the world was forcibly brought home to the 
Japanese people during the attempts to reach a political 
settlement in Korea after the end of the Korean war ; almost 
every nation could apparently claim some voice in settling 
Korean affairs, but Japan’s interests were ignored. 


Stopgap Government 


There was growing resentment in Japan at a policy 
which acquiesced in the maintenance of American bases 
on Japanese soil and conformed to the requirements of 
American political strategy in Asia, but could not obtain 
for Japan any position of international prestige or influence. 
This current of feeling by degrees destroyed the founda- 
tions of Mr Yoshida’s political power, which had already 
been ‘weakened by corruption scandals involving his party ; 
he was denounced as an American stooge and his journey to 
Europe and America as a national humiliation. Had he 
returned with some spectacular diplomatic or economic 
gain for Japan, he might have triumphed over his enemies. 
As it was, he had very little to show for his trip, and he 
was attacked on all sides as soon as he returned. 

He was overthrown by a combination of factions which 
have struck bargains for a stopgap government pending a 
new general election. Mr Hatoyama, with a group of his 
followers had broken away from the Liberal party and 
joined up with the Progressive party founded by Mr Shige- 
mitsu after his release from prison as a war criminal. Like 
Yoshida, Shigemitsu had entered politics from diplomacy, 
but without the latter’s unblotted copybook ‘as far as the 
western powers were concerned ; this was formerly to his 
disadvantage, but in the present temper of the Japanese 
people to have been convicted as a war criminal is an even 
greater political asset than to have been merely purged as 
undesirable. 

Mr Shigemitsu has probably a better grasp of world 
affairs than anyone else in Japanese politics today, not 
excluding the late prime minister himself, and though his 
ambition no doubt extends ultimately to the premtership, 
his main purpose has been to become again foreign minister 
so that he can reshape Japan’s foreign policy. Thus, eyen 
though he could bring more parliamentary votes than Mr 
Hatoyama to a coalition, he was ready to yield the premier- 
ship to the latter, and on this basis the two groups amal- 
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gamated to form a new Democratic party. But with 120 
seats in the Diet they still could not challenge the Liberals 
except by a bargain with the Socialists. As Mr Shigemitsu 
is a strong advocate of Japanese rearmament, which is 
bitterly opposed by the Socialists, Socialist support was not 
easily obtained, but it was finally won with a promise of a 
general election before the end of March. 

In spite of the fact that Mr Hatoyama has at last attained 
his heart’s desire by becoming prime minister, he has done 
so not as leader of the Liberals, but as nominal leader of a 
bloc in which Mr Shigemitsu is really the key figure. Mr 
Hatoyama is in any case in poor health—he had a stroke 
some time ago—and it is doubtful whether he can stand 
the pace for long. Moreover, he cannot stay in power for 
longer than three months on the basis of the present agree- 
ment with the Socialists ; after the elections, especially if 
the Socialists make substantial gains—as they expect to 
do—he will have to decide whether to make a fresh agree- 
ment with them involving large political concessions or to 
seek a reconciliation with the Yoshida Liberals. 

The Democrats, like the Liberals, are in fact a party of 
the @agzht, and it is almost inconceivable that they can work 
in a real coalition with the Socialists against the Liberals. 
But, if the Democrats and the Liberals are to come together, 
the bitterness of the Yoshida~-Hatoyama personal feud 
makes it likely that the Liberals will be more ready to come 
to terms with Shigemitsu than with Hatoyama. Much 
depends, however, on whether Mr Shigemitsu at the 
Foreign Ministry can make the world. take note that the 
period of Japan’s international eclipse is over. 


Communist Chances in 
Germany 


HE speeches and resolutions against the Paris agree- 
ments which have come from the German Socialist 
leader, Herr Ollenhauer, and the west German trade unions 
are being praised by Herr Ulbricht and his colleagues. They 
add, however, that words are not enough. The Social 
Democrats must take extra-parliamentary action and the 
unions must call @ general strike to overthrow the Bonn 
regime. To support this call for deeds, a barrage of appeals 
and threats is being organised by innumerable Communist- 
ied organisations and factory groups in the Soviet Zone. 
A similar effort was made by the Communisfs to prevent 
ratification of the European Defence Community, and it is 
no more likely to succeed in bringing about a Putsch against 
>r Adenauer now than it did in 1952. Neither the Social- 
Democratic Party nor the Trade Union Federation intend te 
leave the democratic path for the jungle of political strikes. 
The Socialist leaders will fight to prevent the Paris treaties 
from being ratified, but they will not obstruct implementa- 
tion. And the trade union chiefs will, it is hoped, join in 
keeping the new army free from old-school militarists and 
neo-Nazis. They know their followers, who want stability 
above all. The German people fear anything that would 
mean a change in their present steady climb to prosperity. 
This is one of the main reasons why they object to rearma- 


ment, but equally the reason why they would not stage a © 
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revolution to prevent it. According to one good estimate, 
about 50 per cent of the young men are indifferent to the 
question of an army, about 25 per cent are positively in 


~ favour of having a new Wehrmacht, while the same propor- 


tion is actively opposed. : 

Though a Putsch need not be feared, there will probably 
be serious trouble from the active opponents of rearmament, 
aided by the agitators from Herr Ulbricht’s Germany. The 
Communists are working under cover from inside the 
socialist and trade union ranks ; and, following current 
Moscow orders, they collaborate with neo-Nazis in rousing 
nationalist resentment against America, France and Britain. 
The ground is unwittingly fertilised for them by the popular 
illustrated press, which keeps anti-western feeling alive 
among its vast circle of readers. 

The greatest cause for concern is not the attitude of the 
German public, but of their political leaders. Among all 
the parties, there are nowadays politicians who think that 
neutrality and not-quite free elections might be tolerated for 
the sake of reunification. The dangerous idea is spreading 
that an all-German parliament could safely “digest” tlie 
fifty to one hundred Communist members who might be 
elected from the Soviet Zone if the Communist party 
apparatus there were left initially intact. If this tendency 
continues, Dr Adenauer and the other western statesmen 
will have a hard task in seeing that these do not become 
German democracy’s famous last words. 


Switzerland’s Success Story 


EW countries in the world can point to a better record 

of economic progress with stability since the war than 

can Switzerland. In the first half of 1954, according to 

the recent review of the OEEC,* economic conditions there 

continued to develop favourably. But, in spite of the 

successful record, the Federal government still looks 

askance at possible adverse economic trends in the future ; 

two new laws which only recently passed the Federal 

parliament, are designed to give the government additional 
powers to maintain economic stability. 

Nearly every sector of the economy has participated in 
the recent advance. Only the watchmaking industry has 
experienced a setback. Here sales to export markets were 
down by 8 per cent in the first half of 1954 compared with 
the same period last year. This is largely the result of 
a decline in American imports, which account for a third 
of total Swiss watch exports. This fall came before the 
50 per cent tariff increase sanctioned by President Eisen- 
hower last July ; consequently the outlook in this industry 
is anything but rosy. Elsewhere in the industrial sector, 
however, good headway is being made ; the index of indus- 
trial production is up by 4 points compared with 1953. 
In agriculture, where output was stationary in the previous 
year, production has again started to rise. 

Switzerland’s foreign trade accounts during 1954 wear 
a more familiar look than last year, when, exceptionally, 
it had a large surplus on visible trade. But, in spite of the 
trade deficit, receipts from tourists and overseas investments 





* Economic Conditions in Switzérland : OEEC, December, 1954. 
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were sufficient. to offset this and produce a current balance 
of payments surplus. 

But Switzerland’s prosperity is. often embarrassing. This 
is particularly true in the case of its capital markets, which, 
because of the persistent payments surplus and the high 
level of internal saving is in an extremely liquid state. 
Interest rates have been driven down to below 24 per cent 
on long-term public loans, though recently the pressure has 
lightly eased. Switzerland has been able to find new 

ivestment opportunities in South Africa, Sweden, Italy 
ind France, as well as subscribing 50 million francs to 
| further International Bank loan issue. Nevertheless, last 
immer the head of the Federal finance department found 
t necessary to make an urgent appeal to-everyone con- 
erned to do their utmost to prevent a further fall in the 
ite of interest. 

The future outlook is clouded only by the watch tariff 
lecision, which is bitterly resented in Switzerland. But 
ven this is not likely to affect the OEEC’s description of 
ihe country’s economic position as “ highly satisfactory.” 


Israel and German Reparations 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


] fee of goods under the reparations agreement 
which Western Germany signed with Israel in Septem- 
ver, 19§2, caused Germany’s share of Israel’s imports to 
se from only 2 per cent in the first eight months of 1953 
16.8 per cent in the corresponding months of 1954 
ind are paying for two-thirds of its fuel needs; but 
there seem to be some misgivings inside Israel over the 
tent to which this windfall is being allowed to disappear 
ito consumer goods. Admittedly, the deliveries have 
used the wheel of life to spin more normally and 
iuch more regularly since they began last winter, and this 
‘lease from eternal crisis offers some psychological advan- 
iges. Thanks to steadier arrivals of both oil and raw 
terials, plants have been enabled to work without inter- 
iption, and consumers have been spared the familiar fraying 
nerves caused by gaps in supply. But, without counting 
the proportion of reparations goods that has been dis- 
pearing into current consumption has been as high as 
) per cent ; including oil, the figure is 55 per cent. It 
now proposed to decrease it and to increase the proportion 
pent on goods productive of employment. There are, as 
sual, some powerful voices raised in favour of cushioning 
ie country against the sharp drop in living standards that 
ist ensue if and when help from America falls off. 
Expenditure of reparations from Germany on development 
rojects and other capital equipment was, theoretically, 
vays the intention. It was the basis of planning when 
he Asraeli purchasing mission was set up in Bonn in May, 
1953, and when the Shilumin company—the name is the 
‘lebrew word for reparations—was formed in Tel Aviv in 
tder to canalise the orders for reparation goods. But in 
practice the line has proved difficult to stick to; if living 
standards were to be tolerable, part of the goods had to be 
Civerted to current consumption ; for more than a year, 
-ontroversy has raged as to what the proportion ought to be. 
There has been controversy, too, about allocating the pro- 
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portion spent on capital goods ; planners have differed and 
even quarrelled on the issue. Shortly before the treaty was 
signed in 1952, the government charged a foreign expert, 
Dr Trone, with the job of drawing up a long-range develop- 
ment plan to be financed out of reparations. His scheme, 
based on receipt of the whole $800 million that is due to 
be paid over the next ten to twelve years, concentrated all 
on the development of irrigation, communications and elec- 
tric power supply—that is, on creating the conditions for 
agricultural and industrial expansion. But the Trone plan 
was shelved, and at the same time the amount to be spent 
on long-range plans was scaled down by almost half. In 
its place the team that manages Shilumin drew up another 
scheme, placing greater emphasis on the establishment of 
industrial plant ; but this scheme, too, has never had official 
blessing and comes in for constant revision in the light of 
experience. The decision as to what is to be ordered from 
Germany rests with a committee of ministers from the 
economic departments ; they seem to have stuck to pre- 
atranged plans chiefly in the field of communications in 
general, and the railways in particular. 

Up to a point, there is a limit to what is ordered, set by 
the terms of the agreement with Germany. DMs53 million 
per year are earmarked for metals and metal products, 90 
million for steel, machinery, cars, ships, electrical equipment, 
optical and precision instruments, and 70 million for pro- 
ducts of the chemical industry, building materials and raw 
materials for agriculture. DM3o million are reserved for 
administrative purposes, insurance and freight ; for the 
purchase of oil, Germany puts blocked sterling at Israel’s 
disposal ; other three-cornered arrangements have enabled 
the Israelis to buy wheat from Turkey, rubber from Malaya 
and hides from Latin America. 

Concentration of orders in the hands of a committee of 
ministers has given fresh impetus to the old controversy as 
to whether or no the government (this time in the guise of 
Shilumin) is discriminating against private enterprise. 
General Zionist ministers have argued that this is so, only 
to be countered by Mapai colleagues who have produced 
some impressive figures to support their case. Inevitably, 
the big development schemes will be executed either by the 
state or else by semi-public corporations—that is, will be 
greatly influenced by the Histadruth or Federation - of 
Labour ; private enterprise cannot afford the outlay and -isks 
entailed in projects of such size. It follows that Shilumin 
is bound to increase the influence of the government and 
Labour sectors, since only these can venture on the projects 
in which it is bound chiefly to engage. It should be noted 
that the $25 million of reparations goods allocated for equip- 
ment of private industry were only slowly taken up. 

Psychologically, all has gone smoothly. The aversion to 
using goods from Germany, expressed when the news first 
broke, has had to be swallowed. So far, also, there has 
been no heartburning or disturbance over arrival of goods in 
German vessels, for advantage has not yet been taken by 
the Germans of the clauses in the reparations agreement that 
reserve them the right to carry the goods to Israel, and to 
send experts to instal machinery when required. - Israeli 


shipping has so far managed all the freight, but the volume 
of goods scheduled for delivery is rising. German bottoms 
will eventually be needed to carry the heavy machinery that 
is on order and probably, also, German experts will be 
needed to set it up. Necessity, along with Bonn’s newly 
acquired sovereign status, is about to force Israel into a 
revised relationship with Western Germany. 
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The growth of an Idea 


SOOO D000 

For many years Barclays Bank has been building up a structure 
unique in world banking, a structure based upon two distinct 
principles. The private banks which combined to form Barclays have 
provided the foundation for a system of Local Head Offices which 
lodges in the hands of local people a broad measure of the day-to- 
day control of affairs; while, ranged around the English bank, there 
has been developed a group of associated companies which provide 
in Scotland, in France, in the Mediterranean, in Africa, in Canada, 
and in the West Indies, a banking service comparable to that of the 
parent company. The Englishman doing business overseas may well 
find invaluable this direct representation in many countries; it 
is of course supplemented by a network of correspondent banks 
throughout the world. 

The system of decentralisation through Local Head Offices is not 
confined to this country. Branch managers can deal with practically 
any banking question you put to them; but if they have to refer to 
higher authority most of them need go only to their Local Directors 
in Norwich or Nairobi, in Leicester or Lagos, rather than to a 


remote Head Office in London. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Associated Companies: 


The British Linen Bank _—_ Barclays Bank D.C.O, 


Barclays Bank (Canada) ~ 


Barclays Bank (France) Limited Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited 


Barclays Trust Company of Canada 
Barclays Bank Executor and Trustee Company (Channel Islands) Limited 
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THE ECONOMY AT FULL STRETCH 


Last year THE ECONOMIST replaced its Commercial History and Review of the preceding year, which has been pub- 

shed since 1863, by a new feature consisting of a retrospect of the main economic events of the old year and an assessment 

f the economic outlook for the year ahead. This change was made because the proliferation of such documents as 

e Government’s Economic Survey has made a mere record of events superfluous. The following four articles 
constitute the second forward-looking survey in the new “series. 





Guesses at the Balance Sheet 


Ta old year, which opened under the shadow of a 
question mark, has gone out with Britain’s prosperity 

| increasing, and the economy at full stretch. There can 
be no doubt about the reasons for that increase in pros- 
perity. The first—and most important—economic feature 
of 1954 was that America did not slump. The alarming 
decline in American industrial production from 110 per 
cent of the 1952 average in June, 1953, to 102 at the end 
of that year quivered on down to an index figure of 99 
in March. Since then it has risen to 104 for November. 
In this survey a year ago it was possible to say that the 
whole of the recession up to that time had been due to 
a lower rate of stock building, but necessary to record “ the 
apprehension—it cannot yet be called a forecast ”——that 
there might soon be a 
confidence reaction on 


Opinion proved quite wrong. In the first ten months of 
the year industrial production was some 6 per cent higher 
than in the same period of 1953; only about 2 per cent 
of this was due to more intensive employment, so that 
output per man hour—no doubt aided by a smoother flow 
of raw materials—seems to have risen more hearteningly 
than in any year since the war. By October the increase 
in production compared with a year before had narrowed 
to 3 per cent: while the terms of trade, which were some 
4 per cent better in 1954 as a whole than in 1953 as a 
whole, have now turned traitor to the extent of some 2 per 
cent compared with the beginning of the year. Neverthe- 
less, the improvements in production and the terms of trade 
in 1954 as a whole—together with an increase in dividend 

receipts from abroad— 


fixed investment and con- NEW SUPPLY AND DEMAND, 1954 the British people some 
sumption as well, Within (Estimate of Possible Changes in Britain’s Balance Sheet between £600 million more of real 
three months that appre- ee resources than they had 
hension was very nearly Increase in production .. 550 | Increase in consumption. 300 enjoyed in any year 


cead ; by its first issue in 

April an article in The Improvement in terms of 
onomist could be called een 

‘ Recession Recedes ? ” 


The check to the reces- Increase in dividend re~ 
- ceipts, from abroad ... 


Improvement in export 
balance 100 before. 


Increase in defence ex- How does this £600 
siding. gece aye 100 | million-odd of new real 
Increase in other fixed resources appear to have 


investment 100-150 | been used ? Rather more 
Change in rate of stock 


s:0n once stocks had come building Smali | than {£300 million was 
‘ —_ toa minimum cone Increase in resources Increased use of resources 600 probably absorbed by 
enient working level was available an increase in consump- 

t due to any deliber- Note:—These are very rough estimates of possible orders of magnitude, tion. This was not the 


a , ‘ a and are based on the very incomplete statistical material so far available. a 
cy Keynesian policies They are set down here merely as an indication of likely recent trends. effect of any tax conces- 


1 the part of President 
senhower’s administra- 
tion; indeed, it is legitimate to criticise the adminis- 
ration for being content with an economy in which 
oduction in 1954 remained consistently below the level 
cf 1953, while Soviet production still raced ahead. But the 

remains that under the business men’s government 
confidence held up. This was good for General Motors, and 
‘or the rest of the free world as well. 

The second really heartening feature of 1954 was the 
increase in British industrial production. It was opined 
in this review a year ago that “it seems most unlikely that 
industrial production can be stimulated into another 
increase of 44 or § per cent in 1954; there is no longer 
any slack of short-time working to be taken up.” That 





sions, for ‘the budget in 
April wisely gave nothing 
away. But, thanks partly to the seven shilling standard 
for wage increases set up after the threat of a Christmas 
railway strike, money wages and salaries seem likely to 
have risen by as much as £600 million in the year ; as this 
is equal to the total rise in real resources, and as dividends 
and profits also rose, prices inevitably increased ; the rise 
was of the order of 4 per cent. The consumer was also 
helped by a relaxation of hire-purchase restrictions, while 
the final wind-up of rationing in July left rented housing 
and the dollar import trade as the only major fields in 
which consumers’ demand is still distorted by controls. 
It is more difficult to apportion expenditure on the other 
£250 to £300 million of new resources that seem to have 
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become available. Britain’s external surplus in the first 
half of 1954 was some {150 million better than the bare 
balance achieved in the first half of 1953 ; but, as the surplus 
achieved in the second half of the year was almost certainly 
smaller than the (107 million achieved in the second half 
of 1953, it is probable that only some £100 million of the 
new resources were devoted to strengthening the export 
balance in 1954 as a whole. Defence and housebuilding 
expenditure probably also absorbed an additional {100 
million between them. 

~That would leave only a bare £100 million for the 
increase in fixed investment (other than in houses and 
defence) and in stockbuilding. Fixed investment, which 
was stimulated by the new investment allowance that was 
the major feature of the budget, almost certainly rose by 
more than {100 million ; so that, on these assumptions, 
expenditure on stockbuilding may have been less than in 
1953. This is not impossible ; if the rate of stockbuilding 
was, say, £50 million lower than in 1953, that would merely 
mean that the total level of stocks ran up by some {£150 
million compared with the increase of £200 million that 
has been tentatively—though officially—estimated for 1953. 
Stock estimates are so frequently altered by the official 
Statistics in hindsight, however, that nobody should set 
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much store by unofficial guesses before any of the relevant 
figures have come out. The most important point about 
the level of stocks this winter was that it proved sufficient 
for the country to Keep going at almost full stretch through 
a four-week-long dock strike, which in every previous post- 
war year would have brought it to its knees. In many ways 
this was the most significant sign of economic strength in 
the whole period since postwar recovery became complete. 
This apparent adequacy of stocks and the continuance 
of some balance of payments surplus provide cushions for 
the British economy at the beginning of the new year, and 
the Chancellor may be glad of them as ‘the time for his 
next budget draws near. Unless he rests his policy heavily 
on these cushions, or unless he deliberately tries to create 
some slack in the economy by an increase in Bank rate 
in the meantime, it is extraordinarily difficult to see how 
he will be able to find any room for tax reliefs next April. 
The key to his budget must lie in the increase in real 
resources that he expects the British people to earn or to 
gain in 1955. With employment already over-full, it would 
seem optimistic to expect industrial production to increase 
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UK INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
1948= 100 





by another 5 or 6 per cent this year ; admittedly, the same 
caution was expressed here last year, and proved wrong 
With American production and demand for raw material; 
on the upgrade, the terms of trade seem likely to deteri- 
orate ; admittedly, the opposite fear about American pro- 
duction was expressed last year, and that proved wrong, too 
But, unless Mr Butler has decided that the best way to 
judge economic prospects is to expect the precise opposite 
of the present trend, the next budget must presumably be 
based on the assumption of a smaller increase in real 
resources than in 1954; even allowing for some further 
increase in dividend receipts from abroad—and even 
assuming that the threatened railway strike does not 
hold up production for long—the accretion of £400 million 
of new resources in 1955 seems a high hope. 

From this smaller accretion, defence expenditure and 
housebuilding should not make any new demands ; indeed, 
defence expenditure may actually fall. Stockbuilding must 
remain a statistical mystery, but fixed investment—on the 
evidence of recently announced projects—is clearly likely 
to rise ; if the rise is less than £200 million—and there is 
no reason why it should be—then the incentives offered 
in the last budget will not have done their job. The 
increases already foreshadowed in certain sectors of govern- 
ment civil expenditure—such as roads and schools—seem 
likely to outweigh any new administrative economies that 
can be found. That would leave less than £200 million 
of resources for additional consumption ; and the projected 
rise in personal incomes, both from the higher earnings that 
follow higher production and from that part of the increase 
in basic wage rates that is not reflected in higher consumer 
prices, would seem at least sufficient to take up such an 
amount. Britain is sailing into what everybody expects to 
be an election year with a stauncher ship and a still follow- 
ing wind, but with a canvas already very heavily spread. 
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UK TERMS OF TRADE 


Ratio of import prices to export prices 
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(“HE favourable out-turn suggested for the year ahead 
i depends in part upon the ability of the export trades 
keep up their remarkably satisfactory showing. But a 
ch of inflation might force up their costs and competi- 
| from abroad is keen. Most British exports are fully 
npetitive now—will they stay so, and will demand for 
m be sustained ? 
The answer to the last part of the question seems 
ourable. Sharp swings in world trade follow bouts of 
flation or deflation, and neither is looming large this year. 
1¢ anticipated upswing in the American economy should 
ple, if gently, across the rest of the world—at once 
staining the buoyancy of industrial production in 
irope, and, by stimulating American demand for raw 
terials, raising the purchasing power of the primary 
oducing countries. 
Increased American demand for commodities would be 
by markets that in most cases are already firm. Hence 
nmodity prices should rise further. Higher prices of 
ports into the manufacturing countries, however, are 
nlikely to be fully reflected in their export prices, not only 
cause of the normal time-lag, but also because competi- 
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COMMODITY PRICE 
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1 will tend to restrain a rise. But though the terms of 
ide of Britain and other manufacturing countries may 
1 deteriorate somewhat, this should not press signifi- 
ntly on their balance of payments. Deterioration should 
partly offset by an increased demand for manufactures 
m the primary producers, because their terms of trade 
uld correspondingly improve. 
if that is the picture of world trade in 1955, how will 
‘ritain and the overseas sterling area fit into it? Will 
ey do a little better, or a little worse, than in 1954? It 
is been a year of expansion, but not for the sterling area 
a whole. In the first half of 1954 the value of world 
ade rose about § per cent above the level of the first half 
' 1953. World exports of manufactures rose by about 
8 per cent in value and in volume by rather more, and 
‘ports of British manufactures kept pace. Exports from 
primary producing countries did not expand to the same 
extent as total world trade, and exports from the overseas 








Will Exports Keep Up? 





sterling area were somewhat lower than in the first half 
of 1953. Earnings from the colonies and most of the 
independent sterling countries increased, but not enough 
to offset the fall in the earnings of Australia, Pakistan 
and India. 

The colonies and most independent sterling countries 
should fare at least as well this year as in 1954. World 
demand for their exports should remain buoyant ; earnings 
from rubber, tin, copper and other metals have improved, 
prices of cocoa and coffee are still high, and tea prices have 
soared. As this area takes over two-thirds of Britain’s total 
exports, what is good for it will be good for Britain, too. 

That prospect is marred only by the fleecy cloud hovering 
over Australia, Britain’s largest single market. That market 
wears a slightly less prosperous air today. Even before 
the sharp drop in wool prices, Australia’s appetite for 
imports was again outrunning its ability to pay for them, 
and imports have once more been restricted. Speedy action 
has probably prevented any repetition of the severe cuts 
made in 1952. Wool, which pays half Australia’s import 
bill, is now prosperous rather than booming, but past 
buying has given the country comfortable stocks of most 
imported goods, and a repetition of the buying boom is 
unlikely. It might be possible to trim British export prices 
to maintain our position in the market. 

In other markets there should still be scope for expansion, 
particularly in Europe. Exports to the OEEC countries, 
which now account for over one-quarter of total British 
exports, rose by £23 million a month in the first nine months 
of 1954 from a monthly average of £623 million in 1953. 
Exports to Holland, Denmark and West Germany—a more 
promising market than some British manufacturers suppose 
—were substantially higher than before. Nor were these 
gains a flash in the pan. Exports to these countries and the 
OEEC group as a whole have risen steadily in recent years. 
Further steps towards liberalisation will open the door wider. 

A recovery in exports to North America, Britain’s next 
largest market after Western Europe, should be possible 
in 1955, and further efforts to win over to British goods 
some of the dollar account Latin American countries, 
particularly Venezuela, would be worth while. Farther 
south progress may have to be slow, but it need not be 
impossible. Though exports to Brazil in 1954 dwindled 
further, exports to Argentina recovered almost to the level 
of 1952; and exports to Uruguay were twice as high as 
in 1953. In some Middle East countries the opportunities 
are bright, as the British Trade Fair in Baghdad confirmed. 

But if world trade remains high in 1955, the main 
exporting countries will also be jostling each other for 
orders. The gradual relaxation of restrictions against dollar 
imports is extending the field of American competition ; 
Germany has not yet finished its “ come-back ” in the world 
markets, and Japanese competition will continue to. be felt 
acutely by some British industries, particularly textiles. 
Exports of manufactures by the United States rose sharply 
by 8 per cent in the first half of 1954, compared with the 
1953 average, a remarkably sharp turn of the tide, for 
American exports were falling in the second half of 
1953. German exports in the first half of 1954 were 
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II per cent above the 1953 average, and in the third quarter 
the rate of increase was still greater. Germany’s exports 
_ still do not equal Britain’s, but the gap is narrowing 
steadily, and it cannot be assumed that German rearmament 
will be to Britain’s advantage. Four years ago Germany’s 
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exports were one-third of Britain’s ; now they are two-thirds. 
Perhaps the surprising thing is that this appears to have 
been so little at the expense of British exports. 

Britain should not find it unduly difficult to maintain its 
share of world exports. Some shift in direction may be 
necessary ; competition may be more severe and the head 
of steam in the home market may make it harder to meet. 
But with the barometer of world trade set fair, those prob 
lems should not be formidable. Sceptics may already be 
tempted to conclude that the rise in British exports has 
spent its force. The rate of increase has certainly slowed 
down ; did anyone expect it not to? 

Between the first and fourth quarters of 1953 the volume 
of British exports rose by 13 per cent to 105.7 (1950= 100). 
In the first quarter of 1954 the volume dropped back to 
103.3, rose slightly to 103.7 in the second quarter, and 
returned to 103.3 in the third. A seasonal fall in the third 
quarter was to be expected, and so is a seasonal recovery 
in the fourth. If that recovery is not shown in the fourth 
quarter, that may well be the result of the dock strike 
rather than a sign that Britain is beginning to lose ground. 
And while this article has discussed Britain’s visible exports, 
it is well to remember that a high level of world trade will 
also benefit Britain’s invisible earnings from shipping, 
banking services and the like. 


How Much More from Industry? 


WO years ago Mr Butler pressed his accelerator. Last 
year British motorists pressed theirs—in 350,000 new 
British cars, The economy responded. The power behind 
1954’s industrial boom, it is fair to say, came primarily from 
the home consumer with extra money to spend over and 
above the weekly budget—and something durable, readily 
available and lavishly advertised to spend it on. That 
splurge on consumer durables, which has of late gained new 
support from freer hire purchase, set the pattern of demand 
on British industry in 1954. 

Hard consumer goods, indeed, have been the backbone of 
this boom. The most significant single contribution to an 
8 per cent increase in manufacturing output came from the 
vehicle industries, and there overwhelmingly from the 
motor industry ; within motors, from cars; and among 
extra cars, mostly to the home market. Later in the year, 
the other durables and “ conventional necessities ” felt the 
same surge of demand—furniture, television and radio, 
domestic equipment. Neither more humdrum household 
expenditure, nor on the other hand industrial equipment, 
expanded as much. Clothing, textiles and the food and 
drink industries rose in output, but less than the average 
of the production index. Deliveries of plant and machinery 
probably did too. 

How much did the main factors of production contribute 
to the boom, and can they be counted on to support a similar 
rate of increase in output? Because the labour force is 
easily measurable, it is fashionable to separate out the rise 
in manpower—or, this year, womanpower—from the pro- 
duction increase and to attribute the residue to “ increased 
productivity.” The exercise is, of course, artificial ; but 
improvements in the flow of materials, or in the extent and 
employment of industrial capacity, are certainly less easy to 
gauge. 





Britain’s working population in 1954 grew more than the 
experts had predicted. It rose by 175,000-200,000, of whom 
120,000 were extra women, against a predicted “ natural ” 
increase of “about 55,000, mainly men” ; a growing pro- 
portion of women seem to have been taking paid jobs. At 
the same time, the numbers unemployed and in the defence 
services fell by a further 75,000. Civil industry, therefore, 
had another quarter of a million hands to employ, all of 
them in manufacturing. The manufacturing industries’ 
labour force, therefore, rose by about 3 per cent while their 
output rose by some 8 per cent. But by"the middle of the 
year industry was already crying out for labour, particularly 
skilled men. It is hardly to be expected that the number 
of unemployed can drop much further ; whether women will 
continue to upset the estimates is impossible to say. But 
it would perhaps be imprudent to expect that civil employ- 
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ment would rise in 1955 by more than 100,000. The 
defence services may continue to shrink. Within that total 
a continued shift to manufacturing is certainly possible ; but 
if this continues at the expense of the basic industries, it 
might stultify itself by hampering general expansion. 

Industry’s advance in 1954 has required—for the 
economy as a whole—about 3 per cent more coal from 
Britain and abroad and 4-§ per cent more steel. The coal 
industry has been unable to fill its stint here and maintain 
exports without buying more from abroad. The steel indus- 
try by a § per cent increase in crude steel output has been 
broadly able to meet the increase in demand. But particular 
products became short early in 1954, and towards the end, 
with consumers attempting to build up depleted stocks, 
shortages have become rather more general and steel imports 
have once again gone up. 


As an output of 193-194 million ingot tons is in prospect 
in 1955, the British steel industry expects to meet the 
demands put upon it even if imports slacken from their 
present rate. Such an output might offer home deliveries 
of 4-5 per cent over 1954’s—which is conventually 
considered sufficient to support a rise of 5-6 per cent in 
industrial production. It might become harder to import 
some of the products that need supplementing if American 
demand continues to recover ; but the quantities required 
are marginal. 

If demand for coal continues to rise as fast as it has 
done in 1954, coal imports may become rather more than 
marginal—but should not be difficult to secure. Output 
per manshift in the industry has increased considerably 
in 1954, partly through the use of better equipment ; 
but the industry is still losing miners to easier jobs else- 
where, and in 1954 has dashed its confidence of any steady 
increase. It is certainly not easy to hope that production 
of coal will rise as much as consumption this year. But 
there is no lack of coal to import ; it would take more than 
a renewed boom in the United States to make the American 
coal industry busy. In Britain, this means coal less cheap ; 
and a continued swing to fuel oil. 


There are few significant signs of shortage among other 


Any More for 


F finance is the handmaid of industry—and she never 

ought to be the mistress—she can reasonably claim to 
have been a good servant all through 1954. Large sums of 
private savings were canalised into industry through the new 
issue market and through other channels, such as the build- 
ing societies. Prices grew keener as the market grew 
stronger ; the year’s work included about £55 million worth 
of nationalised steel stocks whose sale from the government 
to private hands was the same in effect as the floating of a 
government loan. Excluding government issues the total 
of new capital passing through the issue market into indus- 
try during the year will turn out to have been about £325 
million compared with £190 million in 1953. At the same 
time sterling was a steady measure of value and the first 
approach to loosening its shackles was made when the 
bullion market was restarted, and exchange control was 
simplified. Foreigners found London a good centre in 
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materials. In 1955, however, industry cannot expect the 
quite significant fillip to production in general that came 
during the last 18 months as supplies of materials to the 
factories became steady and uninterrupted ; freer markets 
were the index rather than the cause of this change. That 
flow has remained fairly steady—except, in certain indus- 
tries recently, for steel. In the same way, some advantage 
was gained in 1954 from the fact that plant and machinery 
throughout industry in general became more fully utilised ; 
the recovery of 1952-53, though steeper, had been less even. 
Some of the plant commissioned during the previous two 
years was fully employed for the first time in 1954; and 
though the steady accretion of maturing industrial 
investment will continue in 1955 and perhaps increase, 
last year’s total improvement may not be easy to 
match. 


the Investor? 


which to hold money and the industrialist was not jockeyed 
by sharply rising commodity prices into investing in bigger 
raw material stocks than his business needed. 
Finance has also been well paid for her services. It has 
been far easier to make {100 on the Stock Exchange than 
to lose it. The investor in equities who did neither better 
nor worse than the Financial Times industrial index has 
added about 384 per cent to his capital ; in fixed interest 
securities he has gained a mere 6 per cent. After one of 
the biggest booms in memory these figures look modest 
enough. It is being argued that since equities are less than 
twice their prewar level and most other merchandise has 
risen much more steeply, equities are still cheap and 
the boom should go on. Perhaps it may, but not for that 
reason. No comparison between the rise in securities and 
the rise in merchandise can be worth much when-the whole 
basis of taxation has changed, when e gross dividend is a 
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far smaller net sum in the pocket of the shareholder, and 
when the whole business of cutting the national cake is 
under new management. 


But it is relevant that the investor who was clever could 
beat the indices. If he had spotted early that the abolition 
of controls over consumption, rising wages and a successful 
housing drive were all pulling in the same direction— 
towards a much greater demand for consumer goods—if he 
had also noticed that the controls on hire purchase were 
bursting at the seams and would have to be scrapped, he 
would not have found it impossible to double his money. A 
nice selection of hire purchase shares, multiple traders or 
for that matter tea shares would have served. 


The recipe for a bull market is not difficult to write, though 
the ingredients are not always available. Take a rising trend 
of industrial earnings ; a rise of the 1954 type when divi- 
dends are going up faster than gross profits is ideal. Add 
a generous measure of savings seeking investment and a good 
leavening of confidence. Just a trace of inflation—enough to 
flavour but not to dominate—will complete the mixture. It 
worked perfectly in 1954. Industry was recovering strongly 
and dividends long due for adjustment were being fixed by 
beards of directors—not by national policy. The great 
growth of the pension funds flooded the market with new 
lite office money demanding investment. Indeed, insurance 
company money not only kept the supply of sound invest- 
ment stocks low but provided a great deal of finance that 
by-passed the market finding employment in real estate, in 
industry by private placing, and the non-insured pension 


GROWTH OF LIFE ASSURANCE FUNDS 
Componies Established in the United Kingdom: 
‘ Ordincry Business 
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funds probably helped to finance hire purchase. Confidenc: 
grew and the boom that at first few people trusted became: 
the boom that must go on. 


Must it continue? Several of the essential ingredients 
remain. Published industrial profits will continue risine 
for some time though there may be a tendency for the rate 
of growth to slacken before 1955 is over. The insurance 
funds will continue to provide a mass of new money seckiny 
investrnent. The Prudential’s £1 million a week will no: 
vanish. But now that convertibility is not an early pros 
pect there will not necessarily also be an inflow of foreign 
money into London on the scale experienced last spring. 
The calls on the market for money for investment will also 
remain heavy. Industry’s fixed investment plans remain big, 
and the very fact that on the other side of the Atlantic 
industry’s prosperity is growing seems to promise a firm 
level of commodity prices and a need to keep stocks at leas: 
at the present level. Lastly, the flavouring of inflation has 
recently become more noticeable. There may be a move to 
subdue it. But a minor move should suffice. 


In slightly reduced quantities most of the ingredients of 
another bull market seem to be present, yet it is certain that 
these ingredients will not bake a cake of last year’s texture 


SOMJSOMJ JS 


SOMJSDOM 


OMJSDM 
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It is confidence—the human element—that will make mos: 
of the difference. Normally the market is a sensitive indica- 
tor discounting changes in ‘trade and profits well ahead ; 
when investors see the trend of profits and of trade flatten 
they begin to demand a higher yield on their money. When 
an election threatens they have an added excuse either for 
caution or else for abandoning caution in favour of over! 
speculation even though the timing of the election is stil! 
anybody’s guess. And confidence which hardly faltered 
throughout 1954 now has some distance to fall, even though 
there is still delightfully little speculation in the market. Ii 
political labour spoke with one voice, and that an aggces- 
sive one, it might already be right to speak of the Stock 
Exchange boom as a thing of the past. But with an 
opposition that is neither cohesive nor coherent the politica! 
risk does not loom larger as the election draws nearer. 
Confidence can hardly approach an election without occa- 
sional checks, but a sideways drift in markets, perhaps with 
a trend that is still rising, seems quite possible. It would 
be folly to try to look beyond the election. It would equally 
be folly to suppose that in 1955 the investor is going to 
have opportunities as many or as fruitful as in 1954. 
Opportunities should nevertheless still be there. 
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Sulphuric acid 


No. 3 IN A The uncertainty and dollar 
SERIES ON cost of sulphur supplies have 
ail iven prominence to pyrites, 
RESEARCH & =F a 


anhydrite and spent oxide as 
DEVELOPMENT raw materials for sulphuric 
acid. Simon-Carves are de- 
loping highly efficient pyrites-roasting techniques in 
njunction with Swedish and German specialists ; plants 
sing these techniques are already in use in Britain and 
ider construction in Australia and South Africa. They are 
ulding two huge anhydrite plants in Britain with chemical 
ngineering know-how provided by ICI and licensed to 
»imon-Carves throughout the world, They are also build- 
g the first twa plants in Britain to use the Kachkaroff tower 
rocess of making sulphuric acid from spent oxide, which 
produced in large amounts at gasworks but has not so far 
en found usable alone in orthodox “ contact ” plants. 


oal washeries « coke ovens « power stations - heavy chemical 

nd gasworks plants - metallurgical plants - materials 
nandling plants - industrial gears - flour and provender mills 
and many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENG/NEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, gHEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WIL7ONS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVEFSEAS) LTD 
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The Man from Remington Rand has a ready answer for 
all accounting problems. If business figurework is taking 
up too much time and money in your organisation, it’s 
time you asked him to call. He'll gladly make a free 
analysis of your needs; prescribe the equipment to meet 
them; give you and your staff new ideas altogether on 
speed and accuracy in the accounts department. 





+ THIS 18 REMTIMATIC tris the modern method 
of manual book-keeping— based on proved mechanized- 
accounting principles. It cuts the manual labour of book- 
keeping — often by two-thirds. It is as near fool-proof as an 
accounts system can be. It can provide daily balances and 
speed your routine on payroll, ledgers, analysis, and state- 
ments. And it costs about the same as a standard typewriter. 
Does Remtimatic sound your kind of accounting system? 
Then let us show you that it is. 


Send for the Man from 


Memington Btand 
@eeeseeeeeoeeeeeseeoeeneeaesneeneesese1eseses ®@ 
COUPON: | would like to know more about Remtimatic. 


Please % arrange for your representative to call by appointment [| send me 
free informative literature [_} (tick course of action required) 


Serer tirrth rrr er rr ee 


REMINGTON RAND LTD, §-19 REW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WC 
Telephone CHAncery 8886 : 
or 
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Glance down the list of Britain’s imports from Latin 
America and you will find quebracho extract. The 
quebracho itself is a tall hardwood tree which 
grows in the northern forests of Argentina, taking 
a full century to reach maturity.. Its extract, a 
valuable tanning agent, is shipped to world markets 
' from Buenos Aires, where the Bank of London and 
South America has long been established. You will 
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Argentine section of the Bank’s Fortnightly Review. 

This publication is an invaluable guide for all 
who wish to enter Latin American markets, whether 
as buyers or as sellers, for it summarizes the latest 
reports on trading trends, import regulations and 
exchange control received from our 51 branches in 
South and Central America. 

We shall be glad to send you a specimen copy, 
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find quebracho mentioned from time to time in the on application to :— 
The Research Department (SECTION 35) 
| BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LTD 
: ' HEAD OFFICE: 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
| MANCHESTER: 36 CHARLOTTE STREET - BRADFORD: 19 SUNBRIDGE ROAD 
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Australia 


from a business point of view 





This booklet will assist anyone contemplating establishing a 
business in Australia whether it is a small retail business or a 
large manufacturing company. 


Written with the authority of Australia’s oldest and largest 
joint-steck bank, it offers those who wish to start a new enter- 
prise im that young but growing country a short account of the 
framework of business organization throughout the Common- 
wealth of Australia. It also affords some knowledge of the 
problems and conditions which would be met. 





If you are interested in establishing a business in Australia, obtain 
a free copy of this book from: 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneedle St.. E.C.2—0, J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN BHEW SOUT) WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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Steel This Year 


YS time last year the British steel industry was 
wondering if it would be able to sell all the steel 
it could produce in 1954 ; today it thinks it could sell 
1 good deal more than it hopes to produce in 1955. That 
; a normal and hardly an uncomfortable swing of 
circumstances for a heavy industry, which can add to its 
capacity only in steps, while its demand—sometimes— 
goes up in a smoother curve. But it is natural that the 
transformation should set people wondering whether 
steel might not become the “ brake on the boom” of 
1955, and whether the industry’s plans to increase 
capacity have been sufficiently expansionist. The 
second question is a proper one, constantly recurring in 
a healthy economy ; no answer to it can ever be more 
than provisional. But the first can be answered fairly 
confidently today, and should be. In 1955, at least, 
even on the more optimistic of guesses about production 
in general, the British economy is likely to get all the 
steel it needs. 

The industry will not, of course, itself produce all of 
all the kinds of steel that its customers want; the 
difference will have to be made up from imports. But 
confidence about steel supplies does not need to be 
based upon any considerable increase in imports ; the 
industry, indeed, expects that these need be no 
higher than last year’s, or the equivalent of about half 
i million ingot tons of crude steel. In the first few 
months of the year the rate of imports may be higher ; 
later, as further British capacity comes in, imports could 
decline. Most of these imports may have to be flat 
steel products. The foreign steel will be expensive by 
British standards ; but, in these quantities, it should not 
be hard to buy on the world market, particularly since 
the American steel industry is still running at least 20 
million tons below capacity. More detailed forecasting 
of imports, by the industry or the Iron and Steel Board, 


is perhaps unnecessary. Last year, for the first time 
since the war, a significant proportion of imports, par- 
ticularly of sheet steel, was bought and paid for by 
British customers direct ; this marked a partial change 
from the previous policy of bulk purchases of steel by 
the industry’s central buying organisation, which were 
then resold at lower British prices and the loss made 
good by levies on British steel in general. Import 
duty has been lifted on such products, and licences to 
import are being granted freely. This sensible practice 
should be extended. 

How much steel will British consumers require to 
support the boom ? Any answer depends not only upon 
guesses about production in general this year (some of 
which are discussed in the special section, “ The 
Economy at Full Stretch,” beginning on page 39), 
but also on opinions about the amount of steel that any 
given increase in production might require. Here, post- 
war statistics are informative, but they offer no very 
consistent indications ; moreover, their interpretation 
depends partly on the somewhat shaky estimates that 
are made of stocks in the hands of the steel industry’s 
customers. Since 1946, there has been an increase of 
some 45-50 per cent in industrial. production, as 
measured by the official index ; this has included a rise 
of well over 60 per.cent-in the output of the engineer- 
ing and vehicles industries. Over the same period, 
home deliveries of steel increased by about 40 percent ; 
but when these.are adjusted to take account of the shift 
ing levels. of merchants”. and. consumers’ stocks, it 
appears that actual consumption of steel in Britain may 
have risen by some 45 per cent over these nine years. 

A rule of thumb: sometimes-used in the industry 
assumes that every ten per cent rise in the output of 
the main steel-consuming. industries—engineering, 
vehicles, and “ metal goods not elsewhere specified ”"— 
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requires a rise of about 8 per cent in the actual con- 
sumption of steel. This ratio applies fairly well over 
any period of about five years or more since the war ; it 
can hardly be expected to fit changes from one year to 
another too precisely. Last year’s rise of 5-6 per cent 
in total industrial production certainly included, a much 

igher rise in the output of these metal goods indus- 
tries ; this amounted to roughly ro per cent during the 
first half of the year, and may not have been much less 
over the year as a whole. Home deliveries of finished 
steel rose by about 400,000 tons, or less than 4 per 
cent ; but during 1953 consumers had been building up 
their stocks, while last year, despite considerable buy- 
ing for stock during the closing months, their stocks 
may not have shown much net change over the whole 
year. Actual consumption of steel, therefore, may have 
risen by as much as 650,000—700,000 tons, or about 
5+ per cent. Applying the rule of thumb, this should 
have supported a rise of about 7 per cent in output of 
metal goods—which may not accord too badly with 
what really happened. 


STEEL SUPPLIES AND CONSUMPTION, 1950-54 





1950 1951 1952 | 1953 1954* 


(million ingot tons) 
16-29 | 15-64 | 16-42 | 17-61 | 18-5 
0-48 | 0-54 0-44 0-38 0-4 
+0-07 |+0-67 -—0-14 —0-31 i+ 0-1 


Iyipcets v5 23S dks | 0-56 0-52 > 1-77) 1-11 0:5 


MS ES 
Re-usable steel ...... 
To (—) or from (+) 


pro lucers’ stocks... 


17-40 17°37 18-49 18-79 19-5 


Total Supplies............ 





BOONE uso <a esceD | 38-15 2-61 2-55 2°75 2-9 
Elome deliveries ...... 14°25 | 14-76 | 15-94 16-04 16-6 


(million tons finished steel) 
Home deliveries (net). | 10-22 | 10-77 | 11-55 | 11-68 12-1 
To (—) or from (+4) | i i 
merchants’ and con- | 
+0-37 {40-19 |—0-45 |—0-29 


Steel consumption®.... 10-59 | 10-96 | 11-10 11-39 





* Estimated. 

In 1955 the industry may be able to produce as much 
as 194 million tons—nearly a million tons more crude 
steel than it did last year. All of this can go to increase 
home deliveries. Such an increase in output would be 
no more than was achieved last year, compared with 
1953, with one strikiag difference—that last year 
imports were reduced by 600,000 ingot tons, while this 
year the whole benefit of the increase can accrue to the 
British consumer. Home deliveries of steel, therefore, 
might rise by more than § per cent—equivalent to 
900,000 ingot tons, or about 650,000 tons of finished 
steel products. Unless consumers are over-anxious to 
increase their stocks, they can use the whole of the extra 
supplies—which seem likely to support comfortably any 
rise in output that the economy asa whole can manage. 


So much for total supplies of steel ; but the pressure 
is on particular products. The new capacity that will 
be coming in this year wili increase output of flat. steel 
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products, the items that are today in greatest demanc 
with the hire-purchase boom in sales of domestic equir 
ment reinforcing the great expansion in demand fro: 

the motor industry. But the increases—from an uni: 
terrupted year’s output at Margam, and more ste: 
capacity at Ebbw Vale and Shotton—are perhap 
unlikely to catch up with the growth of demand for fle 
steel, unless the boom in hard goods should falter. Tir 
plate capacity at Ebbw Vale will be somewhat increase 

by the commissioning of a new five-stand mill durin 

the year, but the canner’s growing demand—for suc’ 
pre-requisites of a high standard of living as tinned pe 
foods—may necessitate imports, as well as continue: 
operation of the hand mills, for many months yet. Ho 

much demand will grow for flat steel—and how far th: 
could be met by stepping up output at the existing stri; 
mills—is the largest problem that confronts the stec 
planners as they come to review their intentions fo: 
1957-58 and to look further into the sixties. The fore 
casts of demand, certainly, may brighten the prospec: 
of eventually selling the Steel Company of Wales to th: 
public ; but the implications of a fourth strip mill ar 
enough to sober the steel industry. 

With the motor companies ready to import their ow: 
sheet steel, and the main tinplate companies prepare 
to import plate and sell it to their own customers 2 
British prices, taking the loss themselves, the immediat 
difficulties of flat steel supplies should not be too har: 
to handle in 1955, though the imports will be cosil) 
Demand today also exceeds supplies of various othe: 
products ; partly, the industry thinks, because con- 
sumers are trying to rebuild up their stocks. Indeed. 
the one element in demand for steel today that migh 
bring about an apparent “ general shortage ”’—and a rea! 
maldistribution—would. be a rush by consumers to ¢ 
just this. There is certainly today a tendency to buil: 
up steel stocks again, after running them down earlic 
this year ; as ever when talk of shortage begins, an 
customer has a natural tendency to increase his own 
orders. Merchants’ and consumers’ stocks, general; 
amount to about three months’ home deliveries by th 
industry. Any general attempt to increase them—sa 
by little more than 10 per cent on the average—c2 
obviously raise the current rate of ordering by as muc 
as a third, and create a paper shortage of steel. The: 
are some signs that this is happening today. 

Here, too, freer importing should help. More ar 
more, the responsibility for balancing his steel suppl! 
and stocks—and paying a realistic price for doing so- 
should be left to the consumer. Traditions of. pri 
stability prevent the British steel industry from allowin-; 
the price mechanism to operate fully in adjusting shor’ 
term fluctuations’ of demand and supply, as som. 
Continental producers would do ; and there is much t 
be said for those traditions, But the consumer who ‘: 
determined to over-insure against shortage—and wh: 
may bring about the semblance of shortage by doing so 
—should be made to pay the world price, at least for 
his extra margin of safety. 
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A Little Market Festivity 


- 


the share markets an upward movement starting just 
efore Christmas and extending into the new year is a 
uent occurrence. By that time tax sales and balance 
t adjustments for the year end have been made, and in 
industrial market operators are buying for settlement 
.e new year. Such a change of tone, muted but audible, 
indeed occur around the Christmas holiday that has just 
d. In the gilt-edged market the slight upward turn 
> on the Thursday before Christmas and in a quiet 
ket, there was a modest further advance immediately 
r the holiday but the rise was not held. In the industrial 
ket (where the dealings are for the account and therefore 
payment in 19§5) the turn round was more noticeable. 
Wall Street reaching a new peak and commodity prices 
g, commodity shares helped the advance along so that 
industrial index has also reached a new peak. 
{ter such a glorious year as 1954 in the markets, there 
ery reason for the investor to pause, reflect and perhaps 
ligest. He may well decide to do no more than add a 
caution to his predominant feeling of cheerfulness. But 
ls moment there are two other special considerations 
t he has to weigh. One is the threat of a railway strike. 
> threat of a major strike always holds markets back ; 
1, but not always, it is a worse deterrent to investors than 
strike itself, for investors always try to look beyond the 
-nt. If the present threat looks serious, the market was 
disposed to take the possibility too tragically. 


FINANCIAL TIMES STOCK INDICES, 1954 





Jan. 1 Oct. 29 | Nov. 30) Dec. 29 





l interest. £22823 Seay 111-84 | 117-52 | 117-59 | 115-83 
trial ordinary .....< 131-10 | 180-70 | 177-70 | 182-80 
LUCENE 5 ss dees o 89-62 | 95:79 | 93-63 | 95-98 
Velopers ...eseees 95:98 | 132-22 | 128-47 | 154-95 





he other main thought for reassessment is the extent to 


- “ich the great market gains of 1954 have been curtailed. 


the December market set-back. Investors have not lost 
ney over the year as a whole ; in industrials they have 

d all their gains and markets finish the year near 
peak. But those whe have a substantial investment in 

: gilt-edged market and in other fixed interest securities 
‘ave surrendered a slice of what they had hoped to gain. 
‘ough guide to the size of that set-back on a varied invest- 
‘ent portfolio can be obtained by applying to the accounts 
©! the 44 insurance offices analysed in The Economist last 
'y the Financial Times share indices. They had total 
ets with a book value of £3,524 million invested as to 





Business Notes 


40.8 per cent in government securities, 18.8 per cent in other 
fixed interest stocks, 11.9 per cent in ordinary shares and the 
balance outside the market. They employ expert advisers 
and should be expected to beat the indices, which are mere 
averages, but assuming they did neither better nor worse 
they might at the end of November have counted an appre- 
ciation of £255 million (10 per cent of the quoted section of 
their total assets) on the first 11 months of the year. During 
December they would have lost £25 million of it and their 
final appreciation over the year would be 9 per cent. No 
disaster has occurred. Indeed the market and the balance 
sheets may be healthier for the shake out, but investment 
policy may become a shade more cautious. 


Record Cash for Christmas 


HIS Christmas, as in the rest of 1954, more money than 
— ever has been in use; a glance at the Bank of 
England’s weekly returns shows the size of the movement. 
In 1953, for the first time since 1949, the pre-Christmas 
increase in the Bank of England active note circulation 
was actually smaller than that for the year before. But 
this Christmas the withdrawals of notes during the 
five weeks before the holiday leapt to {110.5 million— 
larger by over £15 million than the outflow in the compar- 
able weeks of 1953 and 1952, just twice the outflow in 1945 
and nearly four times as large as that of 1938. This year’s 
expansion is equally striking on a proportionate basis ; it 
reached 6.7 per cent of the active note circulation in the 
middle of November, compared with 6.1 per cent in 1953, 
6.5 per cent in 1952 and 6 per cent in 1938. It may be 
noted, however, that whilst the pre-Christmas expansion 
was larger than in previous postwar years, it began later. 
The note circulation began to rise after its steady early- 
autumn decline only at the end of October (a week later 
than in recent years) and in the early weeks of November 
the increase was relatively small. This could possibly 
presage a return to the seasonal pattern of pre-war years, in 
which the lowest autumn point occurred around the middle 
or third week of November. 

The accelerated rise in the circulation in 1954 was not 
confined to the Christmas season; it was particularly 
marked also in May, June and July taken together. From the 
low point of end January last to the Christmas peak the 
circulation rose by £224 million, to £1,759 million, or by 
£33 million more than the increase in the corresponding 
period of 1953. This quickening is certainly attributable 
in part to the movement of retail prices. In 1953 the retail 
price index rose by only two points on balance, whereas 
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from January to November, 1954, it rose by five points. 
Even so, there can be no doubt that the larger increase in 
the use of cash last year reflects also, and perhaps for the 
most part, a higher level of real personal consumption. 


ACTIVE NOTE CIRCULATION 
(£ million) 
Christmas expansion* 
Christmas 
Year Peak ge Bis wags 

£ million Per cent 
SOD ie ert e 504-7 28:6 | 6-0 
Its chats hee 1,379°9 55°3 4-2 
BOOS 05 Sins oe ew 1,428 -2 64-3 4-7 
BOTS 5 vis so hetlocnkud 1,368 -4 27-9 Z-] 
RSs ale obtain 1,296 -4 63-3 a°2 
(PER ERE RT sa hiseeied ? 1,321-9 62-0 4-9 
Sal.) tegen ee weet 1,357°7 78-1 6-1 
nN a a ee 1,437°9 81-2 6-0 
1952 1,550-4 94-9 6-5 
SON s hs Rehan oe 1,640:-3 94-8 6-1 
ROR oats Se eager 1,758-7 110-5 6-7 


* Measured from lowest point in second half of November. 


In coming weeks, as usual, the banks will be returning 
notes on a large scale to the Bank of England ; the first 
reflux, amounting to {7.0 million, was indeed recorded in 
the week to Wednesday last. The increase of £100 million 
in the fiduciary issue to cover Christmas demands is also 
likely to be reversed in the new year. During 1954 no less 
than eleven changes were made in the fiduciary issue— 
compared with eight in 1953 and seven in 19§2. 


Rubber’s New Peak 


UBBER has this week been reaching néw peaks ; at 
R 2s. §d. per lb for spot, it is at its highest since 
mid 1952. Rubber shares, long neglected, have been more 
slowly creaking back into activity. As to the present rise 
in the commodity, views are divided. It is undeniable 
that there is at present no surplus. Even so small an 
event as a ship fire in Singapore on Christmas Eve, 
destroying less than 2,000 tons, can be an appreciable 





sie No al ee ca ane ee 


United Sua Betong-(f1)..... 25/2 46/3 | 48/9 
Golden Hope (f1) ........-. ess 25/- 27/6 
Lae TIA eons ee otk nak 2/33 3/- 3/3 
Sanaa C08) iio cae uga tne 30/14 42/6 43/9 
Labu Cheviot (2/-) ......... 2/74 3/5} 3/74 
Prang Besar (2/-) 5.6.3 eee 5/- afoot 7/3 
Sogomana (2/-) ..........6- 7/3 8/- 8/3 


market factor. The doubt is how long the strong market 
can last. Production was lost in Malaya in December owing 
to the floods. The year 1954 ends with rubber in strong 
demand ; German rearmament has still to come but without 
it Western Germany is a good buyer ; Poland is in the 
market. In Britain the recent dock strike and the threatened 
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railway strike is giving the manufacturers reason to consider 
whether their supplies of raw material provide sufficien: 
cover. In the Far East there are the usual rumours abou 
big deals between Indonesia and China. 

It seems unlikely that. the present strength of the 
commodity can be quickly broken ; the doubt is whether 
the strong market will last a month or two or half the year. 
For the next two months consumers in America will cer- 
tainly need to buy substantially. What may happen after 
that becomes increasingly doubtful. American manufac- 
turers have bought increased supplies of synthetic rubber 
for March; that may be a natural precaution to cover 
any possible gap in supplies if and when the factories pass 
over to private ownership. They may be intending to 
cover themselves with increased purchases of natural rubber 
too. But it is also possible that American consumers are 
already restive about the price relations between natural 
and synthetic rubber. Straight GRS synthetic costs 23 
cents, the oil-extended type around 19 cents per lb; a 
comparable grade of natural rubber (No. 3 sheet and a little 
lower) comes in the price range 31 to 32 cents per lb. 
That is the kind of situation in which cries of “ price 
gouging ” begin to be heard. Certainly if natural rubber 
moves still higher the long-term prospect will become 
disconcerting. No factories have yet actually been sold to 
private owners ; the Administration still has a free hand. 

Fortunately the danger seems still to be distant ; and the 
rubber companies can operate at a profit at a price lower 
than the present. That thought has guided demand for 
rubber shares into the type of company that has a high 
proportion of new high yielding stock planted in the 
years 1946 to 1950. Those are the companies from which 
sharply rising yields per acre and therefore falling costs 
per lb can be expected. Investment is still small but the 
market is short of stock and price movements are dispro- 
portionate. 


American Coal for Sterling 


NEW formula for American aid has been used in the 
A agreement announced this week under which Britain 
will be able to pay for some of its imports of American coa! 
with sterling. The sterling payment will not be simply 2 
book-keeping “ counterpart ” appropriation credited to on: 
of the defence votes in the UK budget ; Britain will have 
to supply goods in exchange, which the United States 
government will give away to other countries. What goods 
it will buy and where it will send them are as yet unspecified, 
but it may be assumed that they will be largely capital goods 
to be sent to countries in South East Asia. The arrange- 
ment can thus be linked with the Colombo Plan and the 
“Aid for Asia” programme, of which a great deal more 
is likely to be heard from the United States in the neat 
future. 

The $23 million provided under this agreement by the 
United States Government will buy some 250,000 tons 
of coal, which represents about two months’ deliveries 
under the National Coal Board’s current programme of pur- 
chases from America. Since the dollars are provided under 
the Mutual Security Act, at least half of this coal must be 
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carried in American ships ; but the United States govern- 
ment will authorise further dollars to pay the American ship 
wners and Britain will have to pay in sterling only the going 
‘ate of transatlantic freight charges. At about £3 4s. a ton, 
coal is in line with the price that the National Coal 
rd has been paying for American coal this winter ; up 
the end of last year the Board had probably brought in 
bout half a million tons. American coal is still cheaper than 
t other foreign coal that Britain can buy, though the 
rise in freights is pushing up the landed price here. The 
American mines are an extremely depressed industry, with 
a powerful lobby pressing the American government for 
assistance. This week’s arrangement has no doubt been 
influenced by that pressure. Britain should be thankful for 
the dollars ; but in fact it seems probable that the coal would 
have been bought anyway, for dollars or sterling, 


Coal Stocks for 1955 


ITH the last fortnight’s figures still to come, it appears 
W that Britain last year used at home and exported 
something over five million tons more coal than it pro- 
duced. About half of this extra coal came from imports ; 
tbe other half, over the year, from stocks. Coal consump- 
tion inside Britain, in 1954, seems likely to have taken about 
213-214 million tons—as much as the mines produced ; 
exports, at about 134 million tons, and bunkers, about 24 
million tons, took much more than the equivalent of open- 

st output, which fell to some 104 million tons. 


How did 1954 compare with 1953 in coal? Output 


from the decp ; increased by about 24 million tons, 
only half of « + Hubert Houldsworth and the union 
leaders had ; opencast fell off by about a million 


tons, partly no doubt through bad summer weather ; in the 
upshot, total production will probably have risen by only 
about 1} million tons, or about 0.7 per cent. Consumption 
had to suport an industrial boom in a cold climate (over 
the year, about 1.§ degrees Fahrenheit colder, which may 
well have accounted for an extra two million tons) ; it rose 
by more than five million tons. The amount of coal sent 
overseas was cut by about half a million tons ; imports were 
quadrupled. 

Total coal stocks at the end of the year seem likely to 
have been just under 18 million tons, with 16} million tons 
of this in the hands of consumers and merchants. With 
about 2 million tons more imported coal due to arrive this 

inter, that is a safe, if not an ample, level. The public 

tilities and industry in general have probably three to five 
we cks’ supplies in hand, though the power station engineers 
nave recently had to revise upwards their estimates of coal 
consumption this winter. The first effect of a railway strike, 
herefore, might fall upon mining itself. About 700,000 
is Of coal a day are shifted from the pits by rail ; unless 

s coal goes, and the 60,000 empty wagons to take the coal 
ised next day are delivered to the colliery sidings, the 
‘¢ of output in many mines would soon have to be cut, 
‘ince there are limits to the amount that can be stocked in 
pit yards: Whether, thereafter, it would be lack of fuel or 
lack of transport to bring people, raw materials and com- 
ponents and to take away finished goods that might eventu- 


; 
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ally bring other industries to a halt is a gloomy and profitless 
speculation. A prolonged railway strike would fairly soon 
slow down all industry, and fuel consumption with it ; but 
a short one might well hit the coal industry more than 
most others, and leave behind it some danger of fuel 
shortage this winter. 


Colvilles for Sale 


LMOST certainly the first big share maf€eting operation 
A of the new year will be the offer to the public of 
the ordinary capital of Colvilles, the Scottish steel com- 


‘pany. Subject to a last-minute decision early next week 


as to the likelihood and probable effect of a railway strike, 
the offer will be underwritten next week and take place 
in the middle of this month. It will consist, as have all 
recent offers by the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency, of the company’s ordinary shares only (about £10 
million will be involved), and the prior charges will be 
retained for later release. 

In that expectation and flanked by the new confidence 
that the agency’s recent successes has inspired, iron and 
stee] shares have this week been moving upwards. Colvilles 
offer will indeed be almost the last of the type of marketing 
operation in which the agency has specialised, supported 
by the full consortium of issuing houses and group of 
leading brokers. The Whitehead Iron and Steel Company 
will also involve another and smaller public offer, but after 
that public offers of steel equities will for a time at least 
come to an end, and the agency will devote itself to the 
probably easier task of selling the prior charges. 


Lancashire Cotton’s Orders 


JUMP in gross trading profits by over {1 million, to 

£4.3 million, seems large enough to persuade any 
company chairman to describe the result as “very satis- 
factory.” Sir Frank Platt, the chairman of the Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation, does indeed use that phrase to describe 
the year to October 31st. But his first comment on trade 
was about the “ difficulties ” that the company experienced 
in some sectors of its business. There was a time when Sir 
Frank would have counted the existence of a free cotton 
market in Liverpool among those difficulties, for he was 
among the supporters of the Raw Cotton Commission. 
That time is long past, and Sir Frank is evidently happy 
about the corporation’s present cotton buying plans. A 
small subsidiary has been formed to handle the company’s 
transactions in “ futures” on the Liverpool Exchange. By 
implication the corporation continues to use the New York 
market, too, for the balance sheet shows a holding of 
£303,000 (against £404,000) in dollars. 

One of Sir Frank’s principal concerns is with what he 
describes as the “ dumping ” of cheap Indian cloth in this 
country. Sir Frank would clearly welcome a tariff ‘wall 
erected against these imports. They are indeed formidable. 
In the first eleven months of 1954 imports of Indian cotton 
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yarn and cloth amounted to £6.2 million, compared with 
£758,000 in the same months of 1953. These goods enter 
the United Kingdom free while India imposes duties of 
60 per cent or more on cotton imports from the United 
Kingdom. It is an issue that divides the trade ; Sir Frank 
naturally speaks as a spinner. Some other spinners and 
manufacturers share his view. The combines at the finish- 
ing end of the trade often welcome imports as cheap raw 
material and not, as Sir Frank sees them, as cut-throat 
competition. But all would agree that it would be fine if 
India could be induced to cut her tariffs. The Corporation, 
like the rest of the cotton textile industry, is now much 
more dependent on the home market, and the British home 
market is among India’s best export markets. That depen- 
dence on trade at home makes, Sir Frank loth to prophesy 
about 1955. But he does report that “order books are 


_ Shorter, with buying on a hand to mouth basis.” 


Bright New Sparkle 


HE price of diamonds rarely moves; the Diamond 

Trading Company which controls the selling of over 90 
per cent of the world’s diamonds has held its price nearly 
steady since the war, never caring whether inflation caused 
the prices of cut stones and second-hand diamonds. to 
rocket or not. But a small rise of an average of 2} per 
cent in gem stones was announced just before Christmas. 
It happens that that is only the second true price increase 
since the war, and that both have occurred within 
twelve months—even within a twelvesnonth period in 
which it seemed to leaders of the trade that the demand for 
diamonds had reached its peak. The other increase of about 
the same amount took place in January, 1954. Apart from 
those two genuine increases, the only other price adjust- 
ments were those made to equate the devaluation of 
sterling ; in terms of dollars, rough gem diamonds still sell at 
about § per cent above the prewar price. 


Dec. 15 | Deé. 224 Dec. 2o |} per 
} cent 
Angio - American Invest- | 
ment Trust (£1) ...... £9 L9% £10} | 4517 1 
* Caste: {6)+} st ckeeves 23/9 24/5 26/6 £14 3 0 
De Beers Defd. (Bearer) 
Oe skew tewee ss £5 £6} | (6% | 7 4 2 
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News of the latest price increase was one cause—but only 
one—of the rise in diamond shares that began before 
Christmas and has since continued. The table illustrates 
the strength of the rise. It would be wrong to think of it 
purely as a market reaction to a small rise confined to gem 
stones. The diamond market as a whole, including both 
gems and industrial stones, has grown much firmer in the 
last month. It has done so at a tithe when big stocks are 
exhausted and producers have nothing but their current 
production to sell, and in spite of Sir Ernést Oppen- 
heimer’s forecast that sales of industrial stones would show 
a decline this year. Full sales figures‘for the year are not 
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yet available but the nine months’ sales suggest that hi; 
forecast was in itself correct. The trade is now, however 
fully expecting that the increase in the sales of gems wii! 
more than outweigh the decline in industrial sales. A goo 


DIAMOND SALES 
(£ million) 


1953, 1953, 1954, 
First Full First 
| 9 Months Year 9 Month 


| 
} 


Gene ee | 32-5 43-2 34-7 


Industrial stones........... 13-0 17°8 11-3 
ROTALS Fe Sikimcks vk ca eis 45-5 61-0 46-0 


[-— 
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increase for total diamond. sales for the year as a whole seem 
assured. The market is also bitten with the idea that since 
industrial diamonds are now experiencing an improved 


demand, their price, too, may be increased in the coming 
months. 


H Line for Purchase Tax 


ustoms and Excise have made a seasonable little gift 
e to retailers. From today, they are partially abolish- 
ing “uplift,” that irritating notional--wholesale margin 
that manufacturers who sell direct. to the shops had to add 
to their price in order to arrive at the value of the goods 
for purchase tax. The concessions wer¢ announced in the 
Budget, but their introduction has been postponed until now 
to give time for details to -be worked out. Those cases 
where “ uplift’ has still to .be charged. present difficulties. 
When an order is so much bigger than the average that the 
manufacturer is prepared to. quote a special price for it, 
“uplift” of about 10 per cent will still have to be added, 
with the laudable object of preventing goods ordered in 
these quantities from bearing less tax than those bought in 
more modest numbers. But when isan order so big that 
it confers a “ purchasing advantage ”’? 

Not, apparently, when it is an order from a big retailer, 
for many big shops stock a great variety of goods, the indivi- 
dual orders for which are not necessarily bigger than aver- 
age. If, then, the bigness of an order cannot be. related to 
the bigness of the shop that places it, the only recourse is 
to deal with each order on its merits. This is what Customs 
and Excise intend to do. And to prevent evasion (for 
example, a retailer might break down a bulk order into a 
number of small orders to be spread over a pre-arranged 
period of time) the Customs and Excise will take accoun' 
of the general volume of business ‘between the manufac- 
turer and the retailer. 2 

This has been done by dividing manufacturers into two 
categories—those who deal primarily with “ordinary ” 
retailers and those who do business largely with bulk 
customers such, for example, as the chain stores. In the 
former case, a manufacturer charges “uplift” only when 
he takes an order that is so much bigger than average that 
he sells at a specially low price. The second class of manu- 
facturers would always charge “ uplift” except to small 
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British steel makes the world’s news 





“ Avanti ”, “ Figaro ”, “ Der Kurier ”, the “ Herald 
Tribune ” — every day the world’s news is put into 
print. And in almost every civilised country 

British printing presses are there to do it. 

British printing machinery even goes to America, 

the home of giant-size newspapers. 

This machinery is steel. Wherever you go the prefix 

* British ’ means steel of the highest quality. New and 
better steels are constantly being developed, and 
wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel 
leads the world 


Pesnese 
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THE BRITISH 
IRON AND STEEL 
FEDERATION 
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UNA BENDICION :. 


OLD MARIA sits making her lace. As stitch 
follows stitch she gives thanks for the electricity 
that lights her work. “ Electricity”, says 
Maria, “‘ is una bendicidn para el hombre — for 
the benefit of Man.” 


Up at Los Peares, in the Province of Galicia, 
work is proceeding on a new hydro-electric 
power station. It is generating electricity for 
the growing industries in the North of Spain. 


AEI 


for progress through electricity 
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The electrical plant is being supplied by The 
British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., one of the 
nine famous A.E.I. companies. The equipment 
includes three huge generators, transformers, 
switchgear and control gear, much of which is 
already running. | 


A.E.I. are Associated Electrical Industries 
whose Companies make everything electrical 
from a turbine to a torch bulb. 


Associated Electrical Industries 
are a family of companies : 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
Birlec Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co, Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd, 
The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd, 
Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
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customers who get»a less favourable price. The difficulty 
here is to know when the order is small enough to escape 
“ uplift” altogether. Manufacturers in this category can 
hardly be expected to have sufficient experience of 
“ ordinary ” retailers to know when they were permitted to 
make this concession and when they were not. 

Because traders are grateful for any concession, they will 
probably do their best to make this arrangement work, but 
t is becoming increasingly plain that the. machinery of 
purchase tax is an Emmiett-like relic of the wartime economy 
that shows no capacity for adaptation to more normal trad- 
ing conditions, The “uplift” concessions are only one 
example of the administrative safety valves that have been 
fitted all over the apparatus of purchase tax at points where 
explosion or breakdown seemed imminent. Three com- 


past three years. What now needs discussion is its whole 


future and the possibility of raising the same revenue by 
more flexible means. 


Phoenix in the Builders’ Yard 


HE London Builders’ Conference, that remarkable 
| organisation whose activities were roundly condemned 
by the Monopolies Commission, appears to have made 
its peace with the Ministry of Works. This is not quite 
the outcome for which critics of.the Conference had hoped. 
Nothing short of the disbanding of the London Conference 
and similar regional conferences would have satisfied them 
and, contrary to many expectations, the London Confer- 
ence is not winding up. The Minister of Works told the 
House of Commons shortly before Christmas that -the 
Conference had agreed to drop the practices that were 
criticised by the Monopolies Commission—which con- 
cerned mainly the co-operative adjustment of building 
tenders by Conference members before they were sent 
in to the building owner. In future, said Mr Birch, 
builders’ names would be placed on the Government list 
of approved contractors only after they had given an under- 
taking that they would not follow the tendering practices 
to which objection had been taken. This gentlemen’s 
agreement was to replace the old declaration that successful 
government tenderers were formerly asked—and sometimes 
retused—to sign when they were awarded a government 
contract. 

It has not escaped the notice of the builders, of the 
Conference and of the Ministry that this new undertaking 
applies only to work done for the Government. What 
builders do when they are tendering for other work does 
not appear to be affected by any undertakings given to 
the Ministry. The conferences came into being solely to 
operate the tendering procedures that have been criticised, 
and this explains the anxiety in many quarters to see the 
machinery dismantled and the conferences disbanded. 
The Conference members include many of the country’s 
most respected contractors, and while they do not like 
the conclusions of the Monopolies Commission about the 
Conferences’ activities they are nevertheless prepared to 
accept them—having originally asked for the investigation. 
But when faced with the prospect of disbanding the Con- 
ference, they have found that it has come to perform for 
them many of the functions of a trade association. The 
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needs of the big builders cannot always be met by their 
official organisation, the National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers, with its 17,000 members of varying 
size. Whether or not the Conference may on occasions 
perform some of its old functions when occasion permits, 
there seems every likelihood that it will continue in being 
to fulfil some of the less controversial activities that have 
arisen from them. Sir David Eccles, who fired the first 
shots against the Conference and who moved to the 
Ministry of Education shortly after the report of the 
Monopolies Commission was completed must be wondering 
whether this change will be another case of plus c’est la 
méme chose, 


Powell Duffryn Pays Out 


HAREHOLDERS of Powell Duffryn may have had a long 
wait for the decision of their board to pay out the 
company’s surplus cash, but they have every reason. for 
satisfaction with the payment now announced. Altogether 
this former giant of the South Wales coalfield is to distribute 
£11.8 million in cash, a distribution that will still leave it 
holding £1,650,000 in cash and short-term investments 
with the final instalment of its colliery compensation 
(including the valuable power station) still to come: 

Ordinary stockholders will receive more than 20s, per £1 
unit in cash—a distribution of 19s. by way of return of 
capital not subject to tax, and a special dividend of 2s. 6d. 
subject to tax, making altogether 20s. 4}d. net to the share 
holder liable to the standard rate of tax. 

Preference shareholders are to receive tos. in cash by way 
of return of half their capital plus a cash premium of 1s. 
per share—a premium which is just because shares were 
issued for 21s., though it is no legal necessity to repay it. 

Finally reserves are to be capitalised in a 9 for 1 scrip 
issue, so that the ordinary shareholder ends with one Ios. 
share for each £1 of ordinary stock he now holds. The 
43 per cent preference stockholders will also be retaining a 
tos. share in respect of each {1 share now held, and 
their class rights are strengthened by better voting powers 
and by making the existing stock plus the £900,000 unissued 
preference capital a closed class. 

For Powell Duffryn, the scheme is po swan song. Sub- 
stantially less than the compensation for the nationalised 
assets (tentatively estimated by the chairman recently at 
£154 million) is being paid out in cash. Moreover the 
£11.8 million that Powell Duffryn pays out is all money 
that is at present earning little or no return. The present 
earnings that cover the 8 per cent ordinary dividend with 
a modest margin should on the new fos. shares justify 
a bigger—possibly a doubled—trate of dividend. And shorn 
both of its collieries and its surplus cash the company 
remains a great industrial group. It will still comprise the 
whole Stephenson Clarke group engaged in coal distribution 
by land and sea; the Cory Brothers section represents 
the group’s investment in oil storage and in distribution, 
in shipping and merchanting; the technical consulting 
group headed by Powell Duffryn Technical Services is now 
reorganising coal mines under the United Nations contract 
in South Korea, and in India. There remain also the 
Cambrian Wagon Company, building railway wagons in 
South Wales, and Powell Duffryn Carbon Products sup- 
plying special chemical carbons. 
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Business in the Air 


AST year, air transport passed a beacon when for the 
first time more people flew over the oceans than sailed 
across them. Estimates suggest that airliner revenue has 
risen about 10 per cent, giving the major airlines a turnover 
of nearly $2,000 million. On this, they had a profit margin 
—before payment of interest—of just over one per cent. 
These narrow margins have become an established feature 
of airline accountancy. Success still tends to be measured 
more in terms of traffic won than of profit earned and 
most operators can make their bid for traffic in the com- 
fortable knowledge that a subsidy in some form or other 
stretches beneath them like a safety net. Profitable opera- 
tions are therefore almost inevitably followed by pressure 
from the more ambitious operators for lower fares to attract 
more traffic and the tight-rope becomes more slender as 
the acrobats’ agility increases. 
WORLD AIR TRAFFIC IN 1954 


— a —— —— 


Passenger Freight Mail 
Miles ton-miles ton-miles 
000,000 000,000 000,000 
32,000 716 217 
|} %% change on 1953 | 
12 + 3 | + 16 
| % change on 1947 
+-172 4-283 +148 


"Source ICAQ 

The increase in traffic during 1954 was therefore partly 
offset by the lower fares at which it was carried. The 
figures in the table are taken from estimates circulated by 
the International Civil Aviation Organisation, and these 
cover a wider field than those given above for the major 
airlines by their own trade organisation. The big carriers 
did not increase their percentage of passenger or of mail 
traffic by quite as much as is suggested by the ICAO 
figures, which indicates an expansion in traffic carried by 
the smaller operators. The big carriers did, however, 
record for the second year in succession a four per cent 
rise in freight. The 12 airlines that fly on the North 
Atlantic carried berween them a record total of 12,000 
tons of freight. The next few years are likely to see a 
determined drive to build up air freighting, and in the 


- process the British independent airlines may develop as 


world carriers. Airwork opens an all-freigkt service across 
the North Atlantic this spring and Aquila Airways is at 
present defending its application for a licence to operate 
a freight service by flying boat to Australia against opposi- 
tion from the established carriers, who have, generally 
speaking, been throwing all their energies into developing 
passenger traffic in the belief that freight could be tackled 
later at their leisure. 


Trade Agreement with Germany 


ILATERAL negotiations can do little to expand British 
trade with Federal Germany, and the latest trade 
agreement, though it has increased the range of liberalised 
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goods on both sides, may not make a great difference to : 
trade that runs freely without special negotiations, save on!: 
on the narrow front still covered by quotas. Both countric 
have little left on quotas, but both guard that litt! 
jealously. On paper, Federal Germany has alread, 
liberalised 92 per cent of its imports, and the United 
Kingdom only 80 per cent, although the difference part!: 
reflects OEEC’s arbitrary methods of calculating the exten: 
of liberalisation. Germany still clings to quotas on agricul- 
tural imports and Britain still-clings to quotas on a number 
of German specialities. As British exports include 
little agricultural produce, it may be argued that the 
Germans are harder hit by British quotas than vice versa. 

Anglo-German trade has been growing satisfactoril; 
partly because the Germans have seized their opportunities 
of buying sterling area raw materials in London markets. 
Instead of a United’ Kingdom deficit, payments now roughly 
balance, at a much higher level than in 1953. United 
Kingdom exports, including re-exports, to Federal Germany 
in the first eleven-months of 1954 were nearly £80 million, 
an increase of over £8 million over the same period of 1953, 
while imports from Germany (including west Berlin) ros¢ 
by over £6 million to more than {£70 million. 

The German exporters are dissatisfied that imports from 
the United Kingdom have grown more than sales to the 
British ; and further efforts will be made to induce the 
British to reduce the range of goods on quota. But, there 
should still be more chances for the British to expand their 
sales in Germany than the other way round. The German 
standard of living is constantly rising, taxes have been cut, 
and there is no reason why more of the money that is being 
spent should not go to British manufacturers. 


Hire Purchase Insurance 


HOPKEEPERS Can now insure against loss arising from 

default under hire purchase contracts. Finishing 
touches are being put by a leading insurance company 
to a policy that will cover three-quarters of any bad 
debts that result from default by customers who buy on 
hire purchase. The remaining twenty-five per cent will 
be at the risk of the trader or of the finance house that 
stands behind him, for it is a cardinal principle of credit 
insurance that the trader must be left with some incentive to 
avoid bad debts. The full sum at risk is never covered. 
This is a much more extensive cover than has previously 
been available under policies that covered failure to pay 
instalments on cars and motor cycles but only when default 
was due to unemployment, sickness or accident. Premium 
rates will vary with the underwriter’s assessment of the 
trader’s past success in avoiding defaults and with the type 
of goods that are offered for sale on HP terms ; the pro- 
portion of the cost price at which an article can be sold 
second hand varies considerably within the range of HP 
trading, and some types of merchandise are more difficult 
to keep track of than others. A figure of 30s. per 
cent is thought to be the pivotal rate. The cost of finance 
_will, it is claimed, normally be appreciably less when the 
debt is insured than the charge made by finance houses 
for loans without recourse to the shopkeeper if default 
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is not insured. It should be added that the opposite view 
eld by some hire purchase traders. They argue that their 
ratio is in the region of } per cent and that @ premium 
per cent is too high. 

Hire purchase credit insurance involves risks beyond 
t has traditionally been considered to be insurable. It 
cessary for the insurers to feel their way. They will 
aturally insist that the trader will include all his HP sales 
his insurance and not merely those where he feels a 
t about the credit-worthiness of his customer. Policies 
be renewable annually. Underwriters will therefore be 
at reasonably frequent intervals to raise rates of 
remium to traders whose default ratio is too high, or even 
to decline to renew the insurance at all.. But these safe- 
guards cannot insulate insurers from a fall in prices to the 
level where the amount outstanding under an HP contract 
iid considerably exceed the price at which the purchaser 
could buy an identical article second hand. There is also 
he risk of widespread short-time working or unemployment. 
For these reasons the irmmediate boost that the hire purchase 

boom will receive frorn the new facilities may be small. 


New World Bank Loans 


ETAILS are now available of the $10 million loan by 
D the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment to the Industrial Credit and Investment Corpora- 
tion of India. The loan will be for 15 years at 4% per cent, 
including the statutory commission of 1 per cent that the 
bank charges. Amortisation will begin in 1960. It is also 
confirmed from Washington that the Bank took an active 
part in the preliminary negotiations that led to the estab- 
lishment of India’s Investment Corporation, In February, 
1954 a mission organised by the World Bank went to India 
to explore the “matter with Government officials. It was 
during that visit that the main outlines of the Corporation 
were agreed and a Steering Committee of five Indian busi- 
ness men was set up to make detailed plans. The World 
Bank meanwhile explored the possibility of obtaining 
private British and American participation in the Corpora- 
tion’s equity. 

The World Bank has also announced this week a new loan 
for $5 million to Colombia, to be repaid over seven years at 
4} per cent, beginning in 1957. A notable feature is the 
participation of private interests without the Bank’s 
guarantee. The Bank of the Manhattan Company is pro- 


ig $2 million and the First National Bank of Boston $1 
million. 


Help for Jugoslavia 


settlement is providing solid advantages for that 
itry. One of them is a most lenient readjustment of the 
‘ms on which the Jugoslav debt of £17 million to 
Britain is to be repaid. That debt arises from credits 
granted to Jugoslavia in the years 1949-51. It was due for 


] OSLAVIA’s accommodating attitude on the Trieste 
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repayment between 1954 and 1958 by annuities varying 
between £3 and £4 million. Before the first repayment 
Jugoslavia pleaded special balance of payments difficulties, 
occasioned by “ adverse climatic factors” and by the inci- 
dence of heavy debt repayments in the next few years. Now 
a new agreement has been reached, and the text to be pub- 
lished shortly as a White Paper will show that Jugoslavia’s 
burden has been greatly lightened. The period covered by 
the annuities is to be extended until 1962 and the rate of 
interest is to be reduced. 

That is not all. According to official Jugoslav reports the 
United Kingdom, reversing an earlier decision, has now 
agreed to join in a programme for aid to Jugoslavia in which 
the other participants will be the United States and France. 
For the year ending June, 1955, the sterling grant in aid to 
the Jugoslav government is expected to be £2 million, while 
the United States government will provide $40 million and 
about 850,000 tons of wheat. Taking the new assistance and 
the revised debt agreement together it is seen that not only 
is Jugoslavia’s debt burden being eased, but that that 
country is being furnished with resources out of which to 
provide the first repayment. 


Freights in 1954 


LTHOUGH tramp chartering activity had been slightly 
Pictena before the Christmas holidays, business is 
still being done at very firm rates in the dry-cargo market, 
both for voyage and time charters. The Chamber of Ship- 
ping index of tramp freight rates which hardly changed at 
all early in 1954, from 71.9 in January (1952= 100) to 80.1 
in August, rose by about 10 points every month up to 
November when the index was 110.4. The time charter 
index showed rather more fluctuation, but also rose from 


TRAMP SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
« (Fixed in sterling: index numbers 1952+ 100) 
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§8.3 in January to 101.8 in November. It seems likely that 
the December index will again show a rise, so that. the 
average for the year 1954 is likely to work out somewhere 
in the region of 85, compared with 77.5 for. the whole of 
1953- 

All the main trades have shared in the recent rise, but 
the principal influence behind the movement has been re- 
newed activity in chartering for grain and American coal, 
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assisted more recently by increased demand for scrap from 
the United States. A special feature of the present situation 
is the unusual number of forward fixtures, some vessels 
having been fixed for carrying American coal to Western 
Europe as far ahead as next October. Several vessels have 
also been fixed already for next season’s grain from the 
St. Lawrence at rates up to 63s. 9d., compared with the 
42s. 6d. that was paid for the first fixtures of the season 
now ended. Vessels now coming off time charter are having 
no difficulty in renewing employment at higher rates, and 
the market is displaying a firmness that it has not experi- 
enced for some time. There is certainly no “ panic” 
chartering going on, but it seems that the underlying 
strength of the freight market is likely to continue for the 
next few months. 

The tanker freight market also ended the year with a 
majestic flourish. Colder weather, coming rather earlier 
than usual, stimulated the seasonal United States coast- 
wise traffic and made a very sharp impact upon the market 
both in New York and in Europe. London spot rates are 
now at their highest level for two years, after sinking last 
summer to their lowest point since 1949. There has been 
appreciably more business in the time charter market, too. 
In the last six months over 14 million tons dw. of tanker 
tonnage have come back into commission ; but there is 
still about 2 million tons dw. laid up. 
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At Your Doorstep, Madam 


NDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE, involving the collection 

premiums at the door, has changed its name to H: 
Service Life Assurance. The latest report of the Indust: 
Assurance Commissioner* also shows that it is chang 
in character. The average new sum assured is growi: 
it was £46 7s. in 19§3, compared with £43 16s. in 19 
Moreover, new business is now predominantly endowm. 
assurance ; not long ago the funeral benefit policy, unc 
which the assured got nothing until he was dead, was 
most popular contract. The whole business is also ris 
in status. For the first titne since the 1936 report a su 
mary is. given of the actuarial valuations of the compar 
and societies doing industrial life business. The volu: 
of endowment industrial business in force at the lat 
valuation was over six times as great for the societies 
cerned as in 1936, and for the companies over five tin 
as great. Only five small collecting societies showed de 
ciencies—totalling £40,000—whereas in 1936 ten socict' 
had deficiencies of £210,000. All the companies had s 
pluses and with one small exception each of them \ 


* Report of the Industrial Assurance Commissioner for the | 
1953. HMSO. 3s. 6d. 





Uranium in 


HE grade of uranium ore in South Africa is so low that 
Ti can be mined economically only in association with 
gold. There are now 26 scheduled uranium producers, all of 
them gold mines, in the Union and one copper company, 
Rhokana, further north in Rhodesia. The three newest 
comers to the list are Freddies Consolidated, Merriespruit 
and Vaal Reefs. Freddies and Merriespruit will pump their 
slimes by pipelines to uranium extraction plants at neigh- 
bouring mines. But Vaal Reefs is to erect its own extrac- 
tion plant, capable of treating 60,000 tons a month. Rumour 
points to four other mines—Loraine, Hartebeestfontein, 
Buffelsfontein and St. Helena—to the list. 

Seven of the 26 scheduled mines are already producing 
uranium. They are, in historical order of coming into 
production, West Rand, Daggafontein, Blyvooruitzicht, 
West Reefs, Stilfontein, Randfontein and East Champ d’Or. 
Five more—Vogelstruisbult, Luipaards Vlei, Harmony, 
Virgina and Freddies—should be in production in the early 
months of 19565. 

Profits reported by the mines already in- production have 
been mounting steadily. An odd-feature about these earn- 
ings is that their yearly totals for 1953 added up to more 
than the aggregate of the profits the mines reported 
quarterly. The fact suggests that not only does the price 
paid for uranium oxide, which is calculated to cover pro- 
duction costs and capital costs (spread over 10 years) leaving 
a reasonable margin of profit, vary from mine to mine but 
also that the price is ddjusted to changes in the flow of 
production. In the first nine months of 1954, the gross 
revenue earned in South Africa from the sale of uranium 
and thorium oxides—the latter is not a big money spinner— 
was {9.1 million, compared with £2.3 million in the same 
period of 1953. That figure is sufficiently encouraging to 


the Union 


suggest that the estimate of a gross revenue of £40 milli 
in 1958 may err on the conservative side. 
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Some industries need a flame 20 feet long, others 
a mere pencil point of heat. Gas provides both 
and every gradation in between—a complete 
heat service for industry, clean, constant and in- 
finitely controllable. The adaptability of gas is a 
virtue which can reward the user with lower pro- 
duction costs. However you put it to use, you pay 
only one bill for your gas. You do not have to 





FLEXIBLE FLAMES 


budget for storage costs or space nor, unless your 
needs are exceptional, for special handling 
equipment and the concomitant labour. If yours 
is one of the 4,000 industrial processes already 
served by gas, you may find ideas for increasing 
efficiency in the latest advances in gas technology; 
if it is not, it could become the 4,oo1st. Either 
way the Gas Industry welcomes your inquiries. 


Firm Facts 


Questions about your own firm’s gas usage can be answered 


by your Area Gas Board, The free advice and help given by 


the Boards’ Industrial Gas Engineers are backed by full re- ' 


sources of the Gas Industry through the Gas Council’s Indus- 
trial Gas Development Committee. The first step is to have 
this coupon filled in and sent to your Area Gas Board or to 
the Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, $.W.1. 
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The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal GCG 10A 
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‘* 1 am Private Btu (the British Thermal Unit). There are about one and a quarter 
million of me in one hundredweight of coal. My job is to fight for productivity but 
often enough I don’t even get into action, just die on some fuel dump, go up the 
chimney in smoke, get done in on a supply line or blown through a roof. That’s not 
fair!” . 


wa 


Give me better leadership! Inspect your plant and buildings 
at once with only one question in mind: Where is heat wasted? Waste can 
occur in a hundred ways and heat losses can be measured in £.s.d. 


FUEL EFFICIENCY PAYS The business men who control 
N-I-F-E-S—the National Industrial Fuel Efficiency Service—are satisfied 
from their own experience that big money savings as well as increased 


ee 


productivity are possible even to small firms. 


Issued by W sie E ye F ‘ E ie & National Industrial Fuel 
7 Efficiency Service 


71 Grosvenor Street London WI ‘Phone: Hyde Park 9706 
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LIVERPOOL Saas 
: Drambuie originated in the Isle of 


LAND The three great Liverpool | SERVICES the estates are well Skye where it was made in accord- 
3 trading estates at Speke, Fazakerley | equipped with public services and are 5 ‘ 
and Kirkby offer manufacturers ideal | a: to main roads. Easy access to ance with the recipe presented to a 
conditions for industrial development. ocks, airport and railways. 


; ; ae 

FINANCE Mortgage facilities are | Mackinnon by Prince Charlie in 
available for the purchase of factory sites . 

LABOUR. A ‘cna sttnnee 2 1-o | 1745. The secret remains in the 
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and the building of new factories. 
siting plants on a Liverpool industrial same family to this day. 


estate is the large labour force available, 
particularly of young men keen to train 
and skilled technicians. New housing 
schemes for workers, with , full 
community amenities, are related tq the 
requirements of developing industry. 


INFORMATION 


® i 
Wi rite for illustrated brochure to fone. comet 
the City Engineer and Surveyor, 
Liverpool Corporation, Dale —_— 
Street, Liverpool, 2. 
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allocating a surplus to policy holders: in 1936 only ten 
out of sixteen companies were doing so. 

The high rate of lapsing because premiums have been 
discontinued before either a surrender value or a free policy 
has been earned and the high expense ratio are the main 
criticisms of this type of* assurance.- Some improvement 
is reported under both headings. For companies the lapse 
ratio was 18.3 per cent, the same figure as in 1952 and com- 
paring with 18.7 per cent in 1951. For societies the ratio 
was 22.1 per cent compared with 23.4 per cent in 1952 and 
20.7 per cent in 1951. Highest marks go to the Pearl among 

companies with a lapse ratio of only 11.2 per cent and 
the Liverpool Victoria among the societies with 15.0 per 
cent. Expenses were also declining. For companies the 
figure was 30.§ per cent of premium income compared with 
30.8 per cent in 19§2 and 30.7 per cent in 1951. For 
societies it waS 35.2 per cent in 1953 compared with 38.9 


20 years ago. 





TATE AND LYLE. The directors 
of Tate and Lyle have provided in the 
full accounts almost every detail that a 
shareholder could wish for. The news 
of bigger profits, an increase in the ordi- 
nary dividend from 16 to 18 per cent 
and a 25 per cent free scrip issue has 
now been supplemented by a _ gross 
trading account, showing the breakdown 
of sales, and a description of the sugar 
refining processes. All that the accounts 
lack is an explanatory statement from 
Year 53 weeks 


ended ended 
Sept. 26, Oct. 2, 
1953 1954 
Income and expenditure:— £ £ 
Export sales ... «esc 30,398,690 38,846,776 
H sales and other 
INCOME, sicrecewer 70,528,559 179,641,749 
Total income ....-.4. 100,927,249 118,488 525 
Raw materials (inel. 
ity)... vcs ceaemene 83,740,382 96,793,895 
Fuel and power...... 1,264,760 1,562,149 
Packing materials . .. 4,261,143 4,455,472 
Other refining costs. . 975,387 1,051,510 
Overhead costs...... 1,609,193 3,850,904 
Advertising... ....4.: 50,839 61,983 
Wages, etc....ccccss 4,884,691° 5,638,581 
Total coats: 4 k.6 ooo 96,786,395 113,414,494 
Income, before tax and 
depreciation ...... 4,140,854 5,074,031 


preciation and re- 


4 1,045,366 1,065,138 
I GON SS nciesetinrce i 1,967,742 2,013,823 

Reservel pis ecses eds 470,848 1,261,172 

‘et dividends. ...... 656,898 733,898 
the chairman. They. need the support of 
such a statement for they are full of 
intriguing and significant changes. 

lhe first that’ will catch the eye of 
any shareholder is the sudden increase in 
the net book value of fixed assets from 
£9.8 million to over £17 million. That 
tepresents a revaluation of fixed assets 
to present-day values; their estimated 
gross replacement cost is put at £33.4 
million. The revaluation has been 
balanced by the appearance of £64 million 
Standing to the credit of capital reserves. 


Later in the balance sheet there is an 
alteration which may be less permanent 
ie 's of great temporary interest. Stocks 
— fallen in the first year free from 
“gar rationing from £10.2 million to 





; Company Notes 


£5.9 million, while debtors have risen 
from £3.7 million to £6.1 million. In 
the autumn of 1953 large stocks were 
built up just before rationing came to 
an end in anticipation of a sudden in- 
crease in demand. Stocks were thus 
abnormally high and some reduction was 
inevitable. The reduction may also owe 
something to fluctuations in raw sugar 
deliveries. And as it is associated with 
a rise in debtors it may also mean that 
in a year of unrationed supplies the 
refiners have been keeping the traders’ 
shelves full rather than their own. Turn- 
ing to the liabilities side of the balance 
sheet, the shareholder will notice that the 
company has largely, though not entirely, 
replaced its bank and short-term loans 
by commercial bills. Clearly, it has 
found it cheaper to finance its raw sugar 
commitments through the discount market. 


The end of rationing has brought some 
important changes in Tate and Lyle’s 
trading account as well as in its balance 
sheet. Derationing was followed by an 
expansion in sales at home and by a 
steep rise in overhead costs. With the 
end of rationing the company had to take 
over the distribution of sugar from the 
Ministry of Food. Thus distribution, 
selling and transport costs (which are 
grouped under the heading of overhead 
expenses) have soared. The changes that 

On Sept. 26, On Oct. 2, 
1953 


1954 
Balance sheet analysis:— £ £ 
Fixed assets, less de- 
preciation ....2%.. 9,858,831 17,028,498 


Trade investm’ts., etc. 812,626 1,303,360 
Net current assets ... 6,618,040 6,832,425 


SROOKS a'pie lead oeee's 10,220,880 5,896,625 
Debtors 22... ..sccese 3,734,753 6,120,846 
Cash and T.R.C.’s.... 29,270 2,683,220 


Short-term debts and 

bills payable...... 
Capital reserve ..... 
Revenue reserves .... 
Ordinary capital..... 


2,324,000 2,790,000 

Sis 6,518,118 
3,569,509 4,830,681 
7,000,000 7,000,000 
have taken place in the 53. weeks to 
October 2nd cannot fail to intrigue share- 
holders, but it is perhaps still too 
early to decide that the figures now estab- 
lished in the accounts represent 
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per cent in 1952 and 36.2 per cent in 1951. Best marks 
on expense ratios go among the companies to the Co-opera- 
tive, with 28.1 per cent, and among the societies to the 
Liverpool Victoria, with 33.2 per cent. The Commissioner 
notes that most of the big societies with sums assured 
of more than a quarter of a million pounds showed 
lower expense ratios than in 1936, whereas most of 
the small societies transacting less than 10 per cent 
of the total business have higher expense ratios than 


In spite of this modern look in home service assurance, 
it is not growing ‘rapidly like ordinary life insurance. New 
industrial sums assured in 1953 were {278.8 million, 
compared with the 19§2 figure of £267.6 million, but well 
below the peak of £286.8 million in 1947. The number 
of policies also fell to 6.0 million in 1953 compared with 
6.1 million in 1952 and 8.§ million in 1947. 


“normal” quantities im a period of 
unrestricted sugar consumption. 


ASSOCIATED COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES. With the accounts of 
Associated Commercial Vehicles the 
directors have published a four years’ 
comparison of accounting ratios. Some 
of them are shown in the accompanying 
table. Their value to those unfamiliar 
with the mysteries of a slide rule is great, 
even though the message that the figures 
bring is unwelcome. Until September 30, 
1953, earnings were expanding. In the 
latest year there has been a sad falling 
off. Ordinary earnings as related to net 
assets have fallen from 10.0 to §.4 per 
cent and maintained ordinary dividend of 


Years to Sept. 30, 
1953 1954 


Earnings and assets :— £ £ 
Net assets® .......000. 7,313,244 17.461,089 
Profit, before taxt ..... 1,621,116 923,326 
Net ordinary earnings .. 730,055 406,099 
Net ordinary dividends . 258,328 258,528 

Accounting ratios :-— % % 
Untaxed profit to net 

Ee Pee 22-2 12:4 
Ordinary earnings to net 

ME 8 cn tins vt 10-0 5-4 
Ordinary dividends to 

net assets ........-. 3°5 3°5 


Ordinary dividends to 
ordinary capital..... 22-5 22-5 
* Net assets, excluding goodwill, attributable to 
ordinary capital. t+ Profit before tax but after 
deducting minority interests and gross preference 
dividends. 


22} per cent is now covered by these earn- 
ings 1.6 times instead of 2.8 times. The 
key to these disappointing results is the 
decline in the group’s gross trading sur- 
plus from £1,984,319 to £1,273,357. 

The directors rightly give a candid 
explanation: the “large fall in turnover” 
-—and hence in profits—was due first to 
“the large drop in sales of vehicles at 
home” and secondly to “the introduc- 
tion of new models to meet the demazd 
by operators for vehicles with a more 
economical fuel consumption.” That 
may seem to be an admission that for 
a time ACV backed the wrong horse. 
But the company has now marketed 
“new medium-weight passenger and 
goods vehicles.” These have met with 
great success and “the total value of 
unexecuted orders on hand is at a very 
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much higher level than that attained at 
the comparable date last year.” Export 
orders are also well maintained. Share- 
holders will therefore expect better 
trading results. And their hopes will be 
strengthened by the knowledge that the 
company has now fedeemed its {£1} 
million of unsecured loan stock. That 
redemption has made a hole in the 
group’s liquid balances, but it will mean 
a welcome reduction in interest charges. 


* 


RALEIGH INDUSTRIES. It 

must be with joy that the chairman of 

Raleigh Industries, Sir Harold Bowden, 

tells shareholders that his forecasts of a 

year ago have been wrong. He then said 

that the cycle industry was approaching 

a the point where the supply of cycles and 

;: accessories was catching up with demand. 

In fact in the year to July 31st the group 

had still to ration supplies to customers 

both at home and abroad even though 

the group’s output again beat all previous 

records—as did sales and profits. Group 

trading profits before all charges ad- 

on vanced from {2.2 million to £2.8 million ; 

: similarly net profits went up from 

£712,622 to £1,021,589 and the directors 

were able to raise the ordinary dividend 
from 10 to 12} per cent. 

With full order books the group has 
decided to build two new factories at 
Nottingham. These will cost between 
£3 and £4 million, but, as in the past, 
the group will meet the cost from its 
own resources. Raleigh’s cash balances 
are not enormous, so that the decision 
to invest more in bricks and mortar could 
have some influence on future dividend 
payments. But shareholders will note 
that deliveries, sales and profits are likely 
to go up again in the current year and 
that the group will no longer have to 
pay EPL, which in five months took 
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£95,000, or only £10,000 less than in the 
full year 1952-53. 


* 


ARTHUR GUINNESS. The 
full accounts of Guinness add surprisingly 
little to the preliminary statement, dis- 
cussed in these columns on December 
11th. They show that the group’s trading 
surplus has risen from just under £5.7 
million to over £6.5 million. But the 
latest profits include £517,000, compared 
with a mere £162,000, from interests 
unconnected with brewing. In_ the 
accounts the directors still do not explain 
what these interests are. That explana- 
tion will presumably have to wait upon 
Lord Iveagh’s speech at the annual 
general meeting. (But can it be soft 
drinks ?) If these non-brewing profits 
are excluded from the reckoning the 
group’s profits from the sale of beer have 
risen from under £5.6 million to about 
£6 million. That increase is sharp 
enough to suggest that Guinness, long- 
established in the bottled beer trade, has 
not lost any of its hold on a market, 
which is growing steadily more competi- 
tive. The fact that the group does not 
—as other bottled beer breweries do— 
control a chain of public houses in this 
country may be one factor contributing 
to its continuing success. That success 
in the year to September 3oth was 
marked by the increase in the ordinary 
dividend from 18 to 23 per cent. 

The increase in equity payments must 
owe something to the improvement in 
liquidity. That improvement in turn 
owes a good deal to the reduction in the 
book value of stocks from £6.6 million 
to £5.5 million. Hence the brewery has 
been able to add its fixed assets—the net 
book value of which has risen from £16 
million to £17 million—and to pay out 
a bigger dividend without any sign of 
strain. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANG! 


Next Account begins January 5th 
Next Contango Day: January 5th — 
Next Settlement Day: January llth 
Berore Christmas industrial equi: 
were firm and after the holiday 


remained in good fettle. Indeed, by 
close on Wednesday the Financial Tin 
ordinary share index had risen to a n 
peak of 182.8. On the same day on W’ 
Street the Dow Jones industrial ind 
jumped to a new record height of 401.9 
“rails” and “ utilities” advanced to n: 
1954 peaks. Prices in the gilt-edy 
market were rather uncertain. Th 
rallied a little just after the holiday | 
subsequently became irregular 
declined on Thursday. In the Domini 
and Colonial issues, prices were dul! 
first but then improved on some dema: 
for the higher couponed stocks. Germ: 
and Japanese bonds were generally firme: a 
in the foreign market. Among oversc Of 
rails “ Canpacs ” improved. 

The continued improvement in indu. 
trial equities was led by the store share 
Most of these were marked up after the 
holiday. Marks and Spencer, Woolworth 
and “ Gussies ” led the way. On Wednes 
day, however, some profits were taken and 
prices eased. Tobacco shares, notably 
Carreras “ B,” were stronger on reports o! 
bigger cigarette sales in 1954. A quict 
demand for motor and aircraft shares was 
concentrated largely on Ford and Rolls 
Royce. In the electrical group, Siemens 
at one point moved out of line with Al! 
Buying came from Birmingham on unco: 
firmed suggestions of a counter bid. Stce! 
shares were rather better again in advance 
of the next steel offer. 

Oil shares were firm, with British 
Petroleum leading yet another advance 
Buying of rubber shares was stimulated b; Pri 
the better price for the commodity. Te: 
shares were firm and Bowlana went up zs 
20s. to 77s. 6d on the news that the estat 09 
was to be sold. The feature of the 5 
mining market was the strength of coppe 98 
shares, which were in demand from th: 
Continent. Diamond shares continued t 
go up following the news of higher dia 
mond prices. Little business was reporte:! 
in Kaffirs and prices tended to sag oi 3 
Wednesday. 176 
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* July 1, 1935=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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JHI 
cas i Net 
tog] AND (Pegs Ens] Yi 
hs Dec. > C. 1 Dec. 29, 
| GUARANTEED 1954 || 1954 | 1954 
j % &. d. 
9} |Exchequer 2}% 1955 ... .|100/1/4)100/1/0}, sai 
983 (Do. As’td. Exche quer 1960) 99 % 99 1 46 
9.4 \Do. As’td. Funding "66-68. 994 993 1115 3 
19, \Exchequer 24% '63-64...|} 994 99} |1 911] 
1} \Exchequer 3% 1960 .....| 1045 | 104 | 018 3 
98 |Exchequer 3% ’62- 63. wo 103 | 1022/1 6 5} 
1923 |\Serial F unding 24% 1957. 1008 | 100 {|1 310} 
| |Serial Funding 5% 1955..} 100O# | 1008 | 013 2} 
0 War Bonds 24% "54. 56...} 1003 100% | 0 19.10 
}. \Funding 23% ‘52-57 Se 100} 100% ;1 7 3 
War Loan 3%, "55-59. .... 100% | 100% 11 9 4 
51k Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.} 99% 99} 114 6 
172 +|Funding 24% °56-61..... 100 9# il 9 ] 
12% |Funding 3% °59-69...... 96; 96 1119 O| 
4 \Punding 3% ’66-68...... 993 98* 1/116 1} 
5k |Funding 34% 1999-2004 .| 95§*| 953*/2 1 ® 
O# |\Funding 4% °60-90...... 103 102% 114 2) 
902 |Savings Bonds 3% °60-70.| 954% 95% 2 0 4 
10} |Savings Bonds 24% °64-67) 9443 944/117 7 
01% |Victorv 4% '20-76....... 105} | 104; |116 2 
87 (Savings Bonds 3% ’65-75.| 94} 93% aes 
13} 'Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57..) 984 964* 12 5 8 
843 \Conv. 34% aft. April’61..) 884 | 88% | 23 91 
94 Conv. 38% 1969. ........ 10243} 102%1115 5 
9 Conv. 2% 1958-59 ....... 99% oe Fl} 4 
} iy (Treas. 24% aft. April 75.) 66) | 6572 | 2 2 0 
14. \Treas. 3% aft. April ’66..) 78} 2 13 2.3 
24h \Treas. 34% °77-80....... 983 | 97; |2 0 9 
* (Treas, 33% “79-81....... 993 984% 1,2 0 5| 
BS ‘Redemption 3% *86-96...| 874 874.12 2 7 
+ (War L’n 34% aft. Dec, 52} 872 874 1,2 4 1 
*% iConsols 24%... .ccevcces 66* 6574*| 2 110 
8, ‘Br. Elec. 3% '68-73...«0.| 948 944 | 2 010 
74 |Br. Elec. 3% °14-TT.. on 6 944 933 | 2 09 
4, |Br. Elee. 4h, "79-79. 5.6 108% | 108% }|117 1 
H iBr. Elec, 34% °76-79..... 98 963 (2 0 5§ 
* \Br. Trans. 3% °78-88 87i* 874* | 2 3 7 
Br. Trans. 3% °68-73 94 }3 944 | 2 010 
Br. Trans. 4% °72-77 105; | 1042 (118 O 
Br. Gas 3% ‘90- ses en's 874 | 87% {2 2 5} 
Br. Gas 34° TES Sb eA |} 102% | 102 |116 4) 
108% Br Gas 4% '69-72....... | 107} | 106# | 1 14 11 
t date. (f) Flat yield. (l) To latest date. 
er allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in g. * Ex dividend. 
11} years approximately. 
953 | Prices, 1954 | TRUSTEE Price, | Price, 
7 Jan.1-Dec.29 STOCKS AND Dec. 22,|Dec. 29, 
ow | High | Low [FOREIGN N BONDS} 1954 | 1954 | 
{ => <= = = 
\ | 
‘a | ott ' 90h |Aust. 33% "65-69 . 963 | 95 
. | 101g ; 97} jCeylon 4% °73-75. 101 101 
39 98% | 106% | 984 IN. Zealand 4%, *76- 18. 104 104} 
663 79% | 71%-jL.C.C, 3% aft. 1920. 76 744 
903 a + 95 |Liverpool 3% °54- 64..) 99 99 
bli 133 87 804 |M. Wir. ‘B3%, '34-2003| 84} 824 
44 1g | 104} | 100 jAgric. Mort. 5% 59-89) 101} 100} 
1098 eORMR EG ke vaneee | 105 105 
ae 168} eS ehauen 165 
oou7 19 | 1703 apan 5% 1907...... 163 1634 
wid | 156 198 Conv. 1930) 187 189} 
Price 154 é | . 

Jan. ] oe oq) Last Two Price, | Price, 
“c-29' Dividends | ORDINARY __jpec. 22,|Dec. 29 
Hig Low | (a) (6) (c) STOCKS | 1954 | 1954 

Ry | % | BANKS & Discount | 

94/9 2/3 16 ¢ 8 aliturehays fl ......... | 50/- | 49/6 
{9/9 8/9 14 ¢| 7 ajLloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 pd.. | 72/6 | 71/6 
op 4/9 8 al 10 b/Midland fl, tally pd. .| 88/— | 87/6 
os 74 | 846)  84alN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd.) 82/6 | 82/- 

38/9 1/6 | 18 ¢ 10 a)Westmstr‘ Bea £1 tpd.| 95/6 95 /- 

in | 1746) ThajAlexanders {1 ....... | 66/ 66/6 
(0/103) 5 8} 5 alNat. Disc. ‘B’ £1..... | 52/- | 52/- 

4/6 5 6 5 aUnion Disc. {1....... | 55/- 55/- 

6 4a 4 bBarc. (D.C.0) f1 ....| 43/6 | 444 

3 /S 7 6| T}a\Chart. Bk. of India fa 46/6 | 46/- 

: : INSURANCE 

< Jt | 50 a4 85 bdiLeg. & Gen. {1, 5/- pa. 15} 15} 

ot OF | 40+ 20ta|Pearl £1, fully pd.. 234 233 

é | 105tc\l12§+c)/Prudential ‘A’ £1.....| se 43 
| Breweries, Erc. 

: | 10 al ee eee ey 134/6* |134/44 
rt 44 | 25 c| 10 a\Distillers 4/-......... 27/4} | 28 /- 
os 8 a) 15 bGuinness 10/-........ | 41/9* | 42/-* 
tinea! 15%5| 7 a Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 92/6 | 92/6 








end, t Free of tax. 

est date. (f) Flat ae 

‘) Yield basis 134% after 
asis Rs, ‘ {o) 


1% ‘stter 


r capital bonus. 





ield basis oy. 





(g) Yield basis 14% 
capital bonus, 





Yield calculated on oe basis. 
as forecast by company. 
(k) Yield basis 8% 
(p) Yield basis 83%. (q) Yield basis 22% 
(u) {nterim dividend for 15 months. Yield basis 12%. 


(z) Yield basis 8)%. 
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(a) Interim dividend, 


Prices, 1954 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 29) Dividends ae (Dec. 22,'Dec. 29 | Dec. 29, 
~| (a) (b) {c) 1954 | 1954 | 1954 
High | Low 
% | % (Sree. &E NGINEERING| |£ & dG. 
38/3" | 20/83 | 15 cq 1T§CiBS.A. £1 ........... | 37/3 36/6 |} 415 11lp 
12/4 8/9 | kl5 cl = 34a\Camme il Laird 5/- 10/- 10/- 7 8 90 
24/6 23/3 BS ; (Dorman Long f{1..... 24/3 24/- A 
13/6 49/9 10 Hl 5 aGuest Keen N’fold £1.) 67/3 66/6 410 3 
44/6 | 34/6 --» | 12}c¢Stewarts & Llovds £1.) 43/6 | 44/- 513 8 
29/10}; 24/103} ... | ... Summers (John) £1...) 28/104} 29/6 Si 
29/6 22 /- 4a 6 bi United Steel f1...... 28/104) 29/- 61711 
41/103| 23/9 15 ¢ 2haiVickers {1 ......c05- 39/6 | 39/6 3 15 lle 
TEXTILES 
32 /- 21/4 bc 4 a\Bradford Dyers {1 . 30/- 30/3 6 12 3m 
32/44 | 24/9 12 b 3 aiBrit. Celanese {1 Pia 28/3 28/3 6. T> Se 
31/44 | 24/8 10 b| = 2haCoats (J. & P.) £1... 27/74 | 28/- § 7. 2 
40/74 | 25/2 4ib 4 a\Courtaulds {1 ....... 39/9 40/- 4 0 OR 
32/3 | 234 10 a} 74hd\Lanes. Cotton {1..... 30/9 } 32/- 716 3 
39/9 | 3/6 5 a 15 dj\Patons & Baldwins {lj 31/6 | 32/6 | 6 3 lm 
Moror & AIRCRAFT 
25/104) 17/9 645) 34a\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-; 19/~ 19/- > os 
12/5} | 6/34 4 a| 840|British Motor 5/-..... 10/3 | 10/3 {6 111 
30/3 | 20/99 The 74ciDe Havilland {1..... 21/10}; 22/3 | 6 14 10 
83/6 35/9 12 ¢ 5 aiFord Motor f1....... 71/6 79/4413 0 6 
49/44 | 23/10 3 aj Thb\Hawker Siddeley {1..} 46/—-* | 46/3* | 4 10 10 
108/—- | 80/6 25 ci 25 ciLeykand Motors {1 .../102/9 (|101/104; 418 2 
81/- | 44/7 123 5 ajRolls Royce {1 ...... 78/9 | 78/99 1219 3j 
9/- 5/5} 12 ¢ 12 eStandard Motor 5/-...| 7/6 1/418 2 9 
Suorps & STORES 
30/6 | 22/9 224 5 alBoots Pure Drug 5/-..} 26/6 27/6 1|4 110 
50/6 | 32/- Tka| 20 b|Debenhams 10/- ..... | 42/- 40/74 1615 5 
63/- 26/74 45 b| 15 ajGt. Universal 5/-.....| 57/6 | 57/6 |3 5 Gr 
1174 | 92/9 1745, 5 ajLyons (J.) ‘A’ £1.....} 109/6 108 /9 4 2-9 
79/6 | 36/1 45 b| 15 aiMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 6/-., 10/6 | T0/- | 213 Tr 
65/3 | 42/8 40 b| 20 a|\Woolworth 5/-......-. 62/3 |63/3 |3 3 &d 
OI 
17/9 | 33, ry | 374, 5a British Petroleum {1 .| 74/- | 76/103} 2 4 3: 
125/734 | 56/9 17$¢} 7aj\Burmah {1.......... 20/- |t20/- '218 3 
£53} £28 12 | 6 ajRoyal Dutch 100 fi. £514 | £52 | 2 8 2 
121/- 17/10 10tb| 5talShell Reg. f1........ -/118/9* {118 14*| 3 16 10s 
34/- 17/6 5ta| 15tb Trinidad. L’holds 5/- 29/9 | 29/3 6 4 5 
SHIPPING ‘ 
31 /- 22/- 16 ¢ 5 alCunard {1 .......... [- /6 6 5 1ils 
47/ 30/3 12 c 12 ciFurness Withy ce 47 /- 47 /- 5 2 2 
60/9 | 31/3 16 5 3 aiP. & O. Def. {1...... 60/- | 59/- 314 Ty 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
64/- 41/9 745, 4 ajAssoc. Elect. {1...... 62/103; 62/6 4 9 2 
96/43 | 67/9 1245, 5a) \Assoc. Port. Cem. £i..| S/S {3/413 13 2 
52/6 | 38/- 7hd| 24$a/B.1.C.C. £1.......... 47/9 | 41/6* 1414 4 3 
77/6 33/- 16 ¢ 7}a| Bowater Paper {£1....}| 74/9 76/3 3 211i 
41/6 | 33/6 6 b| 4 aBrit. Aluminium {1 ..| 41/- | 40/3 419 5 
50/103) 36/3 | 124tc| 8$ta\Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 47/— | 47 416 8 
$60} | $38 3 a| 3 bCanadian Pacific $25 .| $58 $59} {413 2 
56/-- | 32/6 | 14a! 419b!Decca Record 4/- ....} 54/ 55/2 14 1 5 
32/3 18/5 14 c| 4 a\Dunlop Rubber 10/-. .| 28/14 | 29/ 416 7 
58/9 38/6 635; 4 ajEnglish Elect. {1..... 56/6 55 /- ait 2 
60/6 | 31/9 3}a| 82b)General Elect. £1..... 58/9 1589 {45 1 
44/~ 26/6 9 Di ailmp. Chemical {1 ....| 42/1} | 42/ 4 Olls 
63/103) 49/3 114d Sha Imp. Tobacco f1..... 59/- | 59/- 615 7 
1093 | $633 |$2-35c)$2-90cjInter. Nickel n.p.v.. . ./$107} 107% 415 il 
70/6 51/6 9 T4a\London Brick {1..... 64/- 65/ ee 
36/3 | 21/6 1345, 6§a/Monsanto Chemical 5/-| 32/9 | 32/ a2 % 
88 /- 63/6 34 144biTate & Lyle #1 ...... 80/6 | 80 410 0 
83/3 60/6 74a} 10 djTube Investments {1 .| 82/3 81/3 462 
103/6 | 69/- 5 a| 1740{Turner & Newall {1 ../102/3 {103/-* | 4 7 4 
86/6 | 46/- 93 6 ajUnilever {1 ......... 76/3 | 81/46* 13 6 8 
39/7} | 30/3 737d, t4 4 a|United Molasses 10/ 38/- 1394 {511 5¢ 
50/- 28/- 410ci 24taiCons. Tea & Lands {1.}| 47/6 | 48/99 |7 9 2 
2/6 1/9} 10 ¢ London Asiatic Rbr.2/-| 2/3 2/4438 8 5 
9/- 95/2 15 b 74a) United yo Betong él 45/6 | 48/9 | 7 3 & 
INES 
94; 5 40 b| 20 alAnglo-Amer. 10/- 8} 8 3 7 8 
140/- 68/ 120 b} 80 aiDe Beers 5/ Bearer. 1121/3 138/9 [TT 4 2 
128/1} | 56/6 a .. |Free State Geduld 5/-./123/9 1124/4 Nil 
76/3 | 54/9 5a 10 Randfontein 41 ieee 70/3 70/741} 4 411 
6/11} 4/103 22 c| 24 c\London Tin 4/- ......| 6/1013 19 3 
32% 16 50 a 200 bi\Rhokana f1......... 716 3 











» ETOSS. 


(v) Yield basis Th%.- 





(b) Final dividend. 
(h) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits ; 
(1). To latest date. 
“() Yield basis 37}%. 
(w) Yield basis 174%. 





















New York Closing Prices 


| Dec. | Dec 
21 | 29 | 
aS $ 
Salt. & Ohio. .| 36 | 39§ |Am. Smelting.| 43} 
Can. Pac. ....] 31§ | 32§ [Am. Viscose . .} 43 
N.Y. Cent. ...{ 31$ | 33% [Cel. of Am. . 24 
Pennsyl.....-. } 22 24? iChrysler ..... 714 , 
Amer. Tel. ...|173% |174% |Gen. Elec.....} 46% 
stand. Gas. 15} | 15 {Gen. Motors..| 97 
United Corp. . 6 6 |Goodyear....106 107 
V. Union Tel .| 763 | 76} linter. Nickel .| 58 









(c) Whole year’s dividend. 





Dec. | Dec. 
21 29 
aes 
884 } 
23% | 23% £ 
5 77 
aia eel 59} 
72} 


(d) Yield basis 40% 
yield basis 
(m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. 
(s) Yield basis 22-7°% gross. 
(x) Yield basis 123%. 


(f) Yield 
(y) Yield basis 
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| 4 e BRITISH 
Prices and Wages... seseee This week Western Europe : 
a ] be ] 4 & Production and Consumption Dec. 11th Production and Trade...... This week 
i Manpower...... abalukiies antares Dec. 18th British Commonwealth ...... Dec. ilth 
| External Trade..............s0+ Dec. 25th Western E 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Sines Supply Dec. 18th 
Industrial Profits........ eucseey Oct. 16th United States Pee eeoeseeeeeeees Dec. 25th 
World Trade..........0+.-.--Oct. 16th 
Prices and Wages 
1951 | 1952 1953 1953 1954 
Unit ane ——————$—$—>—_——— ee o moyen a 
mid-June Dec. 15 | Dec. 22 | Dec. 29 | Dec. 7 | Dec. 14 | Dec. 21 | Dec. 28 
} WORLD PRICES | 
Commodity Price Indicator : (*) - 
Ph SUNG oo sk skin och eee ok eee. (19520) 126 | 99 89 92 93 94 100 100 99 | 100 
POG. oe ccdawesdinnnwcentsse cakes - 114 100 93 101 103 104 117 117 115 | 116 
WE a cacawstenskashiaacieedat se 167 99 87 87 88 88 85 85 85 84 
MG. cpcickssnehsvncdoonncieeas > 99 | 100 80 17 17 78 88 87 87 87 
Othat MN ic isi ckaienins cavcke : . 131 | 96 96 101 101 102, 100 100| 102 105 
i 3 1954 
BRITISH WHOLESALE ____Monthiy averages | MS ot | tated ee 
Old series: ree 1951 1952 | 1953 Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. 
RE UNONE  ictsccaneiesctutes eee. [1938—0] 315-0 | 323-3 323-5 321-4 321-0 322-9 324-7 323-9) 324-2 336-0 
Food and tobacco ...c.cccccccseses n 253-9 292-0 314°6 313°8 310-6 312°5 310-8 508-9 307-9; 311-8 
Materials used in: une 30 | 
Non-food manufacturing ....... coos [L949] 193-3 162-1 145-8 142-8 142-6 142-4 143-2 143-7 144-6 | 143-9 
Mechanical cagnaning peesdhewennt a 134-3 149-9 146-7 143-2 144-9 147-3 150-6 151°5 154-4 154-4 
Electrical machinery.........+. eeee = 151-9 165-4 155-2 150-0 153-2 157-0 159-4 161-7 167°5 | 166-9 
Building and civil engineering..... Ga > 125-6 | 133-6] 130-4] 130-1) 130-0] 130-1] 131-3] 132-0] 132-7| 133-0 
FLOUR SGI. . kee cdcvecevees een 2 123-0 130-6 128-7 128-4 128-2 128-4 131+1 131-7 132-2 | 132°5 
Commodities : | 
Cotton 2000s isis cca cdc kaesesea'eu > 223-2 171-9 140-6 139-8 | 141-0 142-1 156-4 157-8 158-3 | 157°5 
Wool, Mooi iss Sactercksiiuws =. 252-3 147-9 171-1 173-6 174°6 173-0 164°9 159-3 151-0 j} 140-7 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future > 499-1 282-8 199-1 189-1 171-3 167-3 199-8 203-7 225-8 244-3 
Softwood, imported. .....cese bie =e 143-5 158-0 144-1 138-3 | 137-8 138-7 144-2 146-9 147-1 | 150-9 
Copper, ex-warehouse OF veces sees b. 187-5 220-7 217-6 201-3 | 204-1 203-6 202-8 218-5 242-0 | 236°8 
UK RETAIL PRICES 
interim index : June 17 
Al St008S 66s ccscecceus vedscoseedes van 15 125 136 140 140 140 140 144 143 14 145 
an, 15, 
Bl WO 5 pnd cca cntwensckaenseus *,, |1952—1 ans 102-6 105-3 105-7 105-7 106-0 108-4 108-2 108-7 109-3 
POU vccdedenadas isusnpiuenesuua ” ai 105-4 111-3 111-0 110-6 110-9 116-2 115-2 116-1 116-9 
BE OI io sw isk ib ceca dheeekdsdoes 1958—01 202 221 228 227 227 228 233 233 234 | 23 
POM x ikeeeudacdsaueh wan uekunoees =e 191 221 233 233 232 232 243 241 243 | 2% 
Rent and rates hie a4 Sala ees OaO eo = 119 122 129 130 131 131 134 134 135 1% 
ON 6b cbdaN cck dab escunabounes = 249 259 253 253 255 255 255 255 255 265 
Padl onl WR on ss iveccsvscsiecies 3 177 197 207 207 | 207 213 214 215 215 221 
Household durable goods....... onee > 288 294 286 285 285 285 283 283 283 | 283 
BR, hae seu dusendeusnsseaee i > 318 { 255 266 257 257 257 257 257 257 257 
: aoe Fawkes wee age aeegass sess van a 386 387 387 387 387 387 387 387 38t 
urchasin wer (based on 
ween. aten eosecceccesesece Lveemd 48 4 44 43 a4 44 43 43 43 4 
UK TERMS OF TRADE (5 
Import prices : 
All items ..... sviiadewtpediapavenaa: Eee 117 113 100 9 99 98 ce) 99 99 100 
Food, drink and tobaceoo ........... a 100 104 100 98 99 102 103 103 104 
Basie Materials .vescacvcisvcuvecec - 140 123 100 98 99 98 99 99 99 9 
Export prices : 
All items ........ paises kuapienaee 5 98 103 100 100 100 99 100 99 99 9 
All manufactures .........scccesees = 98 103 100 100 99 99 100 99 99 9 
Metals CeO Feet ee eee eeeeeeeenes - 89 99 { 100 98 97 96 94 92 92 j 95 
Engineering products.............. “i 100 100 100 100 101 100 101 | 100 
Textiles (excluding clothing) skeweaat = 117 112 100 101 101 100 103 102 100 | 10 
Terms of trade: 
Ratio of import te export prices..... - 118 109 100 98 ee) 99 99 100 100 101 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952—1 a 100-0 11°5 13°9 11-5 73-8 80-1 90-6 99-5 | 110-4 
UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates: June 30, 
ER WOMB Ls ctniwousbarcidencknce 1947 = 1 120 130 136 137 137 137 143 143 143 14 
Men ...... eicbvcaveacupilepriays 119 | 129 134 135 135 136 141 141 142 14 
WeMhel a tadedack cus sksiia snakes s 123 133 140 141 142 143 147 147 148 14 
Weekly earnings : : () 
BE WOME. 5 snc cur Sin ct dees Senes s. 4 141 1 151 1l 160 1 os 160 1 és oup oe . 
Men CPO RCT eee Teer ee ee . ” 166 0 178 6 189 2 eee 189 2 eee eee Sd eee — 
Women eee eeeeeeeeere corer » 90 1 96 4 102 5 eee 102 5 ose eee eee eee = 
All workers....... <eenbas ckences o. |1938=—1 265 285 1 is 301 sii as as jos oe 
SM hac diva ssc vnsnbd kd ween econ’ x 241 259 214 ke 274 ee a ae ee - 
WOM iccedcc vctsdwhbesanates ses 3 277 296 315 ‘ee 315 bie eis a tos “ 


(?) From ogee. 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat price. (*) Figures u July, 1953, relate to delivered pricet 
and iaaeama ~~. to ex-warehouse — of H.C, electrolytic copper (*) The interim index of, re Sean back to 1938 with the aid 

calculations m by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) Annual figures are based on ynit values and are 
influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. (°) Surveys made twice a year: annual fawts relate to October survey: 
(*) Revised series on Liverpool spot market prices, as trom July 1, 1954. 
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THE EC 65° 
Production and Trade in West E 
Austria | Belgium | Denmark | Germany,| Grenee Beet: FF : 
F.R. 1TECE Ireland | Italy | jands Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
— : i eee eee 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION °°) 1948 = 100) 
| 4 ee eee ] — pnaatigmanenieadi 5 " papimnsstagpiptdeitinesiantreianiapinmaeaidiiegiine Sn Se ed 
ia 118 | 82 78 90 193 132 76 | 
SS 181 114 115 131 231 171 130 147 130} 135 ul 133 
5 hg aie 114 118 127 251 193 142 161 144 | 140 lil 149 
207 124 | 131 145 282 225 | f 2 22 
216 124; 134 142 281 226 |f i46%4 166 ise} 182 124 
211 112 | 87 134 271 | 236 | Jee 188 155 104 62 
213 121 129 112 270 | 236 148 150 146 114 
om ves 137 137 292 | 245 ena 160 159 127 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE @ 
|} mn. mn. | mn. ‘000 mn.} ma. | 000 mn | ma, ‘000 mn. mn, mn. mn. mn. 
vel ges or | Schillings} francs | kroner trancs | D. marks |drachmas f lire guilders | kroner kroner it. 
[ onths i tet oem _ Seen RSEnEeEeeeeeeee pisenemetpanpein ES $$$ $$ 
See Ne IMPORTS ¢.i.t) 
50 1,922 135 3-84 505 | l 99 174 | 12-5 
1,163 10,252 554 132-64 1,350 432 520 746 129-7 
iene Gre 1,106 10,094 573} 121-52 1,554 | 592 543 681 124-3 
1,366 10,658 646 |} 133-77 1,558 814-2 582 777 149-4 
1,293 10,514 | 746} 132-45 1,559 | 790-6 650 712 120-8 
1,278 10,032 | 709 | 121-77 1,573 827-6 548 731 108-4 
\ 1,358 10,251 631 116-51 1,519 885-1 546 718 18-9 
5 1,385 | 11,141 677 117-57 1,714 | par 609 772 | 107-2 
: EXPORTS ¢. 0. b.) 
iwkedled 30 | 1,806 | 128 2°55 468 | 0-9 2°02 0-88 87 65 154 12-1 
J 900 | 10,212 490 118-04 1,409; 149-9 8-41 12-02 660 337 678 84-7 
BUGS o.5 +. 00 0 ad See 1,099 | 9,414 508 117-24 1542 | 282-1 9-50 77-50 672 303 637 92-4. 
we | 
1954 1,330 8,693 552 125 -52 1,823 | 211-8 6-96 76-62 700 317 782 59-9 
1,290 9,875 572 125-62 1,707 | 206-5 8-94 88-11 724 394 138 68-1 
1,327 | 9,138 501 114-90 1,926 204-7 9-13 81-14 745 358 7146 63-2 
A 1,342 | 8,723 536 116-50 1,839 141-9 10-04 79-07 702 319 626 37-6 
S 1,364 | 8,899 957 | 114-26 1,842 ee 12-25 ‘ ‘“ 336 716 62-4 
Dt icese sss eer emeaee — 2}— 116} = T)— 1:29} - ST] — 0-4 143} — 0-06) —- S31)}— 3B); — 2); -— 04 
EROS Eee) — 263; — 3} — 64] —14-60} + 59] —282-9] — 5-94] —48-46| —- Mi — 183) — 68| — 45-0 
Pee en —- Ti— 680}— 6] — 4:28] + 208] —310-5] — 5-78] —47-25 66) — 240|/— 44] — 31-9 
— 36}; —1,965|— 94] — 8-25} + 265) —602-4] — 8-63] —52-49) — 160) — 265) + 5} — 389-5 
~ — 639} — 174] — 6-83} + 148] —584-1] — 5-74] —31:92] — 137} — 256), + 26] — 52-7 
fu + 49} — 894|— 208] — 6-87] + 353] —622-9] — 6-45] —33-:15] — 216] — 190} + 15] — 45-2 
" — 16} —1,528|}—- 9%) — 0-01] + 320] —743-2}] — 2-22] —30:29] — 170] — 227; — 92] — 41-3 
september. ivsueweake ~ my — 2,242 | — 120} — 3-31] + 128 ds — 3-21 Re san — 273|— 56| — 44-8 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) (1948 = 100) 
es IMPORTS 
38 weenie 266 94 118 one 249 eee 79 88 118 100 94 91 
See *o' Se crew ewe gene 217 121 148 118 241 sos 98 159 131 128 119 220 
POWs ieee eo 6 Gan mee 207 126 169 119 271 vee ill 172 156 141 118 | 217 
PA Mey... ciepens 256 133 2128 137 330 ‘a 111 183 188 160 | 1304 321 
hal 259 136 " 136 328 oe 104 182 183 161 | ao 
S hast eee ca 6 130|4 146 
» & we... ee 165 
id EXPORTS 
Ben... scutes 147 110 ee 530 107 
Bey "T's os tes eeeeseaben 202 138 186 199 670 150 
 ettees ene epee 270 151 205 209 | 783 182 
”4, May 
AY... wai egigeuans 337 152 237 | =. 966 161 
Be fee. eae 315 171 227*/) 240} 896 161 
we Me 335 158 224 1,018 175 
. cae nes eg Owe 331 162 |* 232 | 974 73 
© September’. iver sid soa 983 
Ilan ‘bis covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the tollowing exceptions: Denmark and Greece exclude mining ; 
export ' Sweden, electricity and camneiearened gas and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin.  (*) al trade (excluding 


cond 





Quarter, 


with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. 


Belgium includes Luxemburg. 


(*} Average of 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 18th there was 
an “above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £21,696,000 compared with one of 
£37, 001 000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
{57,303,000 in the corresponding period of last year— 
when ordinary expenditure was inflated after the 
sanctioning of the supplementary estimate for the 
Ministry of Food. Net expenditure ‘“‘below-line”’ 
last week reached £24,435,000, bringing the total 
cumulative deficit to £571,303,000 (£778,735,000 in 
1953-54). 





Week | Week 
1954 ended | ended 
£000 mate, to to Dec. | Dec 
1954-55 | Dec. 19, Dec. 15 13, 18, 

1953 1954 1953 | 1954 


April 1, | Ay wit 1, 
Hist 1953 


en ee 













Ord. Rewenwe 





Income Tax......./1800,000} 601,148 | 627,864]17,767' 17,808 
ES As Caan 132 47,100 45 1.900: 1.800 

D Duties 164,37 17,30 130'900 2,700 4,000 
Stamp 55,000} 39,500 52,57 1,00 1.600 
I s Tax & EP T 172.0 143,600; 128,10 3,100: 2,700 
Excess Profits Levy’ 60.000] 47,350 60,65 90 1,05 
DEM i Contribu-|” 

ti nd ther 1,000 720 830} 50 

Injand Revenue. . | 

Tota! Inland Rev. .}2384,37 936, 718 1046 314 1,417 8.958 





772 597 811,312 19,710: 20,521 
524,490' 550.488] 5,555 5,070 























fotai Customs a 

Bett ic ciccn dere 17815 97,087 '1561,800 | 25,265, 25,591 
Motor Duties......} 77.000] 17,954 d ). 04 sae eile 

Dr Dr 

PO (Net Receipt} sh ‘ms 8,450) 4,500. 2,850 
Broadcast Licences: 21,000 9,200 12.600) ... oi 
Sundry Loans..... 24,000} 20,310; . 20,761 OF =. tes 
Miscellaneous .....; 245,000 114, 135 3,509 6 


91,587 


Ord. E er 

















Debt Interest .. 570 000} 417,643, 405,733 
P ayments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. . 51,000 32,029 31 957 cas 
Other Cons. Fund. . 10,000 5.689 5,346 25 1 
Supply Services .. .'3855,399/2465,361 2420" 722 1139700) 73,400 
WOES» sokeeevica’ 4486,399 (2920,722 2863,758 1130725 73,401 


24,416 24,910 





“ Above-line” oe or _ 
Deficit . st2,202| 304,510 79,3 572 21,696 
Relow tine ' ? ’ Net E: xper adi 


BUD we cc ccccecececoses 


266,453] 266.793 22, 268 24.435 


Tota! Surplus or Deficit.... | 778,735 57,303 46,131 


Net Receipts from : 


571,303 














Tax Reserve Certificates. . .{ 200,434) 246,725} 1,567 197 
Savings Certificates .......§ 10,500! 25,000i— 550: 1,700 
Defence Bonds ......... ~ 32.736 8,600 216 1.673 





* Since end Septem! er the capital expenditure o1 the Post 
Office has been charged directly on the Exchequer {instead ot 
being financed from the Savings Funds) and ts consequently 
included in “ below-line ” expenditure and the total deficit. 
As at December 18th this item stood at £25,400,000. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ miilion) 





Wavs and Means! 
Advances 


Treasury Bill 











calinbliaioialss ; 3a | Tota 
Date Floating 
=f Lae Public | Bank of | Debt 
Tender | Tay Depts (England | 















9 5026-9 

§ } 1 5176-2 

ie 2 | | 5,204-2 

| “3 | 5194-5 
Oct 9..... | 3,350-0, 1,990-4] 287-0} .. | 5,2a0-4 
ei Be | 3,380-0 1 1591-8] 295-1 le | 5,226-9 
" 93..... | 3410-0 | 1544-01 307-9 wos | 5261-9 

=} Se ae | 3,440-0 | 1514-3] 274-8 sins | 5,229-0 
ew. Bok 3,450-0| 1483-2) 272-31... | 5,205-4 
oR cei 3,470-0 | 1452-1] 273-0 ww. | 5,195-1 
. 20 3,480-0 | 1548-1] 291-8 wwe | 5,319-8 
ni Mane 3,480-0 | 1571-7] 271-2 we | 5,522-8 
Dec. 4 3,470-9 | 1,613-4 5,383-0 
ae 5,450-0 | 1672-7 5382-8 
5 I eke $,440-0/ 1,727-1 5,429-$ 











Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


Tue authorities continue to leave Lom- 
bard Street “on its own,” and the 
market’s fears of dearer money and its 
need to protect itself against a credit 
squeeze at the year-end have in conse- 
quence forced rates higher still. On 
Wednesday of last week one or two houses 
were forced to take aid at Bank rate; 
but no acute shortage of credit was experi- 
enced in the week covered by the Bank 


return. On Christmas Eve, indeed, there 
was a superfluity of funds, and the 
authorities resorted to considerable 


“reverse ” sales of bills. 

At the week’s Treasury bill tender, how- 
ever, the rate was raised for the fourth 
successive time. The market again 
lowered its bid by 3d. to £99 10s. 9d. per 
cent, with the result that the average 
rate of discount rose by 1s. 1d. to £1 
168. 11.56d, per cent. Total applications 
fell by £3.8 million to £382.4 million, 
and the market again secured a higher 
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| BANK OF ENGLAND RETUR: 
(£ mitlion) 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation ...... 1,619-9 | 1,758-7 . 
Notes in banking dept.... | 55-4 16 8 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1671-8 | 1,771 ) 
| Other securities.......... 0-7 g 
| Gold.coin and bullion.... 2-9 3-4 1 
Banking Department - 
Deposits : 
Public accounts........ os 14-9 20 4 
Treasury special account. . 7:2 ; 6 
PBRIIE Ss os dr clivickans ke 290-2 2 l 
. RRS Visca cc ceheunen ne 70-4 3 
| - WOR a Nein acter svngces ee 382-7 é ‘ 
Securities : ' 
Government ......2.<++0: i 316-6 $3 i 
Discounts and advances .. 4-9 ) 
ORME ova cetaces gedk Seikh 21-5 14 3 
FON iv nes sigcdesa ves 343-0 3 1.5 
Banking dépat tment reserve. 57-8 19 l ’ 
9) o 
6a Vepeee swans 15-1 +g 





| 
“ Proportion ” 


* Governn 












nent debt is £11,015,100, capita 


Fiduciary issue raised from {1,725 million to /1 a 
on December 15, 1954. 









allotment (at 62 per cent against §9 per 
cent). After the tender commercial bill TREASURY BILLS 
rates hardened in sympathy, with the anti 
three months bank bill quoted sy per Amount ({ million) it ted 
cent higher at rj per cent. Loans into se piso Rate a 
January were arranged before the holiday | te? 
at 1} per cent and on Wednesday last at = 
2 per cent. 
Business in the gold market was quiet | 85 
before the holiday, but on Wednesday the | 954 | 
authorities made considerable sales | oe 24} 280-0 | 428-0 | 280-0] 32 3 y a 
(possibly on South African account). oct. 1! 280-0 1 397-7 | 280-01 32 0 ‘ fe 
The Bank return shows a reflux of » 8| 280-0 | 417-7 | 280-0 | 31 11 5A 
notes of £7.0 million. » 15} 270-0 | 429-1 | 270-0} 31 11 : 
tes Of , 22] 260-0 | 416-5 | 260-0] 31 1 43 
» 29) 250-0 | 439-2 | 250-0) SL 7:1 1 
LONDON MONEY RATES Nov. 5} 260-0 | 413-0 | 260-0} 32 715 4 
» 12, 260-0 | 424-2 | 260-0) 31 6:9 45 
» 19} 260-0 | 424-9 | 260-0 | 32 5-4 41 
Bank rate (from % | Discount rates % » 6 250-0 | 431-7 |) 250-0 32. G8 59 
34%. 13/5/54) 5 | Bank bills : 60 days ee gt ae eee a 
, 7 : , 
Open ate for} | cae ag , 10} 260-0 | 425-4 | 260-0] M4 8 # 
anks .... eS 6 ments” 32 » AT} 270-0 | 396-2 | 270-0) 35 1 9 
Discount houses «e ly & 24 «270-0 382-4 270-0 3% ll 62 
Money Day-to aay. 1}-lf Fine trade bills: —— 
Short putas soe HD | pane 23-3 * On Dec, 24th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 | ad 
Treas *ais 2months 1; | . roe tS 24-3) | about 62 per cent. of the sum applied for; biz! Ss wert 
$months Ig | moaths. 5-4 | allotted in full. The offering yesterday was | Kivu 
i , | Anount of {260 million. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
came 
Official 
___ Rates Market Rates: Spot ‘ 
December 29 December 22 December 23 “December 24 | : Pecesaber 28 «B ( 
eee 218-2°62 | 2-782-2-784 | 2-785-2-785 | 2-784-2-78H | 2-78)-2-78) st 
“om ag yee aed BP ey 69% -2-69H | 2-69}-2-695 | 2-69)-2-69§ | 2-69%-2-694 Oe ’ 
ee «= eee _ 9783-9783 782-979} 979-979} 978-978} nh - 
one 2 15% 141 os] 12,24b-12:248 | 12-244-12- 249 | 12-24)-12-24§ | 12-244-12-24) | 2 at p: 
en 10.56-10-72” | 129; 29-159: 30 | 139-25-139-30 | 139-40-139-45 | 139-40-139-45 | Te 
W. Ger. DM. "11-67 3-943 10-58}-10-59 | 10-584-10-58% | 10-58§—-10-78% | 10-58g-10-59 1) 10°59, P 
ee ‘ ak a ae 11-76-11-76§ | 11-76-11-764 | 11-76-11-76$ | 11-76-11-764 a te 
Swidish Ke... 14-37h.14.599 | 12°90-80-00- | _79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 a : 
edie Se .. 19. 19h-19caa4 | yttz52-¥4-528 | 14-51g-14-52 | 14-51g-14-52 | 14-52-14-524 145i 
ene a ae 19-384-19-59 | 19-38)-19-39 | 19-38}-19-38} | 19-38}-19-58} 2) 1) 1% n 
Norwegian Kr........ 2-40°15 | 20-01f-20-023 | 20-01f-20-02g | 20-01j-20-02h | 20-01f-20-02, 20 1) 2 07 
/ f> 
4lQ 
One Month Forward Rates : 
Shale MN Boo 5. oie cick dedeabecsos &e. pm-pe. disihc. pm-be, disi de. c. dish dc. pm-tee. dis hc & 
nee Wt 50s beh onda ep cae Par -e. dis | Parte ac its Poe he’ % dis) Pages dis , 5. T 
aS ily aw a's 50 < ea cee aaa 3 oe dis i 2-4 dis 9. Kg 2-4 dis ’ p= 
Swiss ee ee ee ubpeneen ~}c. pm Ic, = i yc. pe 
coagy, avanyenEREE EREEe TER GT an Par-} i ale a he. : hr Par-4 oO 
SPUMO AMD, =". Cs a oc co bawieeasouneuwe §-ic. pm f-Ic. pm t-te. pm f-ic. pr ic. pm 
betanp vn Cuvee otan cs PER anaes s tpf. a Apt. cian par apt. pm-par ipf. pm ries hy : ipl 
Deal Ke. <>... ..ccsssclscaeaciaad Sena be ee Ie pm eds 18 pate we | 3 100 de 
Morwegiam: Me 8 eke bas bin ees Par-206 dis Parks de’ Par-26 dis Par-26 dis | 5 
Gold Price at Fixing |; 
Price (s. d. per fine of.) .........-.. ‘ 251/4 251/55 2651/7 251/6 ' 251/5t Over 7: 
‘ i ee, 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


















savings of today | Help yourself and the 
ire the homes of nation by saving 
row. regularly. 


% INTEREST AT 2% PER ANNUM FROM DATE 
OF INVESTMENT. 


. £1-€5000 ACCEPTED. 
WITHDRAWALS AT SHORT NOTICE. 


TEMPERANCE 


eway To Security PERMAN ENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
223-227 REGENT STREET 
LONDON W.I. 


PHONE: REGENT 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 





if Where the 
NATI ° NAL 






comes in 


4 Aus'ralia’s continued development 
undoubted scope and oppor- 
es for the expansion of British 
trial interests and activities. 
initial stages. of estimating 


‘ I cts, and later during the 
; i ig and operation of an en- 
' tciprisey The National Bank of 
} alasia is in a good position to help the wheels go round 


more smoothly. ‘On the spot’ information, gathered from 
‘50 branches throughout Australia, is readily obtainable 
the Information Department of the Bank’s London Office. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


Uncorporated in Victoria) 
Your best introduction to Australia 


Head Office: 271-279 Colfins Street, Melbourne 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
Branches throughout Australia 



































ae Assets £271 Million 








al 


LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 





has a beehive on its coat of arms, signifying 
the diligence and industry of its famous 
watchmaking citizens ? 


Ptoalel 


that La Chaux-de-Fonds annually exports 
more than one half of the whole Swiss produc- 
tion of watches, and also millions of postage 
stamps printed there for foreign Governments. 
Naturally, like all other Branches, the La 
Chaux-de-Fonds Branch of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland has great experience in all 
matters concerning imports and exports. 
This experience is available to you. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid ................0--200+ Swiss Franes 80,000,009 
aT WRS ic csncdcochamiconidec sdteerscepiesese Swiss Franes 65,000,000 
Total Agnets.........cc0cccccercoceresseesness Swiss Frances § 2,169,495,757 


Cable Address for all Offices aud Branches: 
BANKUNION 


oo meme 
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: a 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


O. 
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K. BAZAARS (1929) 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


LARGER NET PROFIT 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT ON PAST YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 


PROVISION FOR REPLACEMENT AND 
RENEWAL OF FIXTURES AND FOR 


dealt with as set out in the accompanying 


OK Bazaars (1929), Limited, was held table. 
43 on December 31st at Johannesburg. MODERNISATION AND MAINTENANCE 
; The following is the directors’ report, DIVIDEND OF SG, PREM e AIS EP MENT 
which has been issued to shareholders with . : : 
the accounts for the year ended June 30, | Your directors recommend that.on this the ae, ee — 4 far “ 
1954: yenty-fifth annivers f the formation of —— a 
1954; twenty-fifth anniversary 0 for replacements and renewals of certain 
To the Shaschelders the public company the present and — equipment. With this object in view, your 
Vinee dibecabite -anieaeii acess ins deemate trading results justify the payment to the directors have established a “provision 
Oe ee eer Pect holders of ordinary shares of a cash account,” which at June 30, 1954, stood at 
oe —— cance pee Dy ENP F : bonus of 10 per cent in addition to the £132,258 and includes the £82,258 mentioned 
(1) The directors’ annual report ; usual final dividend of 30 per cent. These above. 
(2) The balance sheet and profit and loss payments together with the interim divi- : é 
i account of the company ; dend of 20 per cent paid in July last, make CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 
(3) The consolidated balance sheet and 4 total for the year of 60 per cent (including Shareholders are referred to the consoli- 
profit and loss account of the company the bonus). dated accounts of the company and its su!- 
and its subsidiary companies. sidiaries, which present a picture of : 
activities of the group as,a whole. The 
RESERVES group net profit, after deducting all 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT Caniesl  reseeve ta‘ expenses, taxation and the interests of our- 
CAPITAL ee reserve in the parent company’s side shareholders, is £853,090, which com- 
accounts has been ae 2 ogi te: pares with £834,749 for 1953. Capital and 
ac Ne a 2 1 by transferring £2,151,475 from general reserves total £7,961,301 at June 30, 1954; 
io meer hin Ue to ee reserve and £1,141,782 from unappropriated the 1953 figure was £7,666,697. Tra ling 
ea ae oe ee Sa ae ee profits. The amount of £82,258 shown in stocks at £4,392,377 were £162,212 less thaa 
or er. previous balance sheets as a “reserve for the previous year. 
furniture, fittings, plant and equipment ” has : 
PROFIT been transferred to the “ provision account” OTHER INTERESTS 
to which reference is made in the next Raphael Bros., Limited.—This_ wholly 
The net profit for the year under review paragraph. Corresponding adjustments of owned subsidiary company earned a profit 
after providing for all expenses and taxation these accounts are reflected in the group of £17,156 for the year. 
was £782,261 as compared with £730,551 for accounts. The balance sheet under review Sowden and Stoddart, Limited.—The 
the previous year. The net profit available now reflects two reserves, a capital reserve trading results of the Sowden and Stoddart 
for allocation and appropriation in the and a revenue reserve, the latter being un- Shops for the year were disappointing and 
eo a. accounts of the parent company has been appropriated profits at June 30, 1954. showed a group profit of £2,464. ; 
; CTC Bazaars (South Africa), Limited — 
| Ne 1953 . 3964 Your company continues to hold 54 per cent 
” f of the issued ordinary share capital of CTC 
A anal Sa ga a Nee oe Pah ty ae Bazaars (South Africa) Limited, which com- 
a > 508,348 Balance brought forward from previous year ...........eeeeee 2,871,547 pany is again paying a dividend of 10 per 
FOC.CEI ed. 5 RR ee PON aoa ok dha ohn bebe id ceddendadeenven 782,261 cent, the same as last year. 
=. - _—_—__—— Federated Shippers Limited.—During the 
58,899 3,653,808 year under review your company received 4 
15,396 Add; Surplus from sale of an investment in a subsidiary company — er of £18,000 from Federated Ship ad 
Add; Dividends from subsidiary companies out of profits earn sd imited, being 15 per cent on an inves 
en a I 7 P S carne of £120,000. _ 
an since acquisition and undistributed at June 30, 1953.......... 49,959 Dok Products Limited—It was a term 
sin anenteenne ———— of the franchise granted by the Pepsi-Cola 
3,254,295 3,703,767 Company of New York to Dok’ Products 


Limited that the controlling interest in that 


Deduct :. Preterence. divadends . .-5.66< oe os on oo ov dae one £57,400 company should be held and retained »y 2 
‘7 Interim dividend of 20 per cent, declared June, private company controlled by Messt3 
SS Say OO WON i 60 ids 6 Soe ea cdae £130,139 Michael Miller, Sam Cohen and Sheldon S. 
. 187,39 187.539 Wilson. Dok Holdings (Pty.) Limited was 
; formed for this purpose and your company 
~ ————_ was the holder of 300,000 shares of 5s. cach 
3 066,756 3,516,228 in that company which it purchased at pir. 
_~ Deduct : Transfer to capital reserve .............ccccecccceees 1,141,782 The remaining 312,000 shares in the com- 
; pany were held by the three persons mea- 
~ —————_ tioned above, and at previous annual gen<r! 
é 2,374,446 meetings shareholders were advised of ‘i 
- ea Pe : position. Subsequently, with the consent ©! the 
a Balance which your directors recommend be dealt with as follows:— Pepsi-Cola Company, Messrs M. Miller, 3. 
For the payment of a final dividend of 30 per cent, plus a cash Cohen and S. S. Wilson transferred *h=! 
bonus of 10 per cent (making a distribution, including the bonus ‘Shares in Dok Holdings (Pty.) Limi “d to 
z for the year of 60 per cent) to holders of ordinary, “A” ordinary Columbine Investment (Private) — ent - 
195,209 ee TR NE UNO 655 boss i sic ddd oe cdi chek acisees 260,278 which company they are the sole sual 
, holders. 
Se sated : , ings (Pty.) 
2,871,547 Balance to te carried forwards... 6 iccsiccewcccrcesdece cosccce mll4 168 Linhed tee itactane — shares 





in Dok Products Limited. The profit history 
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of the latter company for the four years to has recently purchased Aegis 


Ti 30, 1954, is as follows: 


Buildings, 
which adjoins the present store in Port Eliza- 


1951 1952 1953* 1954* 


é 


f £ f f 
| after GAME ss PURSE CREME T ASS Res kde, 46,274 66,761 33,117 5,405 
l ends on 7 per cent preference shares ...... Nil Nil 1,342 6.720 
| ce available for holders of ordinary shares. . 46,274 66,761 31.775 - 12,125 
ends paid on ordinary shares : 
\ matin £4 db aic's es sae ne Mee ae ew PRA einaes Wa b 57,500 38,576 23,379 7,844 
Per COME cas vic ccs eras ewe cndesec ta ass 


ce carried forward to unappropriated 


* Consolidated with subsidiary company. 


Subsequent to the end of the financial year 
en offer was received from Columbine In- 
vestments (Private) Limited to purchase the 
company’s shares in Dok Holdings (Prty.), 
Limited, on the basis of 6s. 3d. per share, 
which approximates to the value of the 
ordinary shares of Dok Products, Limited, as 
disclosed by the 1954 audited balance sheet, 
Your directors accepted the offer as they are 
of the opinion that the company’s investment 
in Dok Holdings (Pty.), Limited, should be 
used to better advantage for the company’s 
trading requirements. The interested direc- 
tors abstained from voting on the relative 
board resolution. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Worcester (Cape).—The erection of a store 
at Worcester has been delayed due to the 
purchase of adjoining ground and a change in 
the building layout. New working plans are 
nearing completion and tenders will be called 
for early in the New Year. It is anticipated 
that the building will be ready for trading 
towards the end of 1955 or early in 1956. 


Durban.—The rebuilding of your com- 
pany’s Durban store is now under way and 
is being constructed in sections to minimise 
dislocation of trading. The erection of a 
new, modern store on the three-quarter-acre 
site in Durban is a major undertaking in- 
volving a capital expenditure of approxi- 
mately half a million pounds. 


Springs (Transvaal)—Plans are well 
advanced for the erection of a new store on 
modern lines in Springs on a central site 
owned by the company to replace the one in 
which the company now trades. This build- 
ing should be completed about December, 
1955. 

Pretoria—Important additions and im- 
provements are now being carried out to the 
Pretoria store in order to give the company 
an enlarged trading area. 


Kimberley (Cape)—The company has 
completed plans for the erection of a modern 
store in Kimberley and building operations 
will commence in 1955. At present the com- 


Pany is trading in leased premises which are 
Inadequate. 


_ Kenilworth (Johannesburg).—A new store 
8 in the course of construction at Kenil- 
worth, Southern Suburbs, Johannesburg, and 
the company should be trading there before 
the end of the current financial year. 


Carletonville (Western Transvaal).—A site 
as been purchased by the company at 
Carletonville, a new and fast-developing town 
which serves the rich Far West Rand Gold- 
ficlds area. Building plans are in progress 
and the premises should be complete and 
— for trading during the next financial 
year, 

Mc iernisation of Premises—It is the 
Poucy of your directors to modernise and 
keep up to date the company’s stores includ- 
ing those held under long-term leases and 
uring the year considerable progress was 
mace and the relevant expenditure is shown 
a ™ balance sheet. In particular, alterations 
Teh improvements are being effected to the 
ee g, Eloff Street store, where work 

* SOL in progress at June 30, 1954. 


Port Elizabeth Property.—Your company 


peiead 12} 12} 74 2} 
profits 8,774 28,185 8,396 19,969 


Italics denote deficit. 


beth. In 1950 it purchased Advertiser Build- 
ings which is at the back of and adjoins 
Aegis Buildings and it is the board’s inten- 
uon, as soon as possible, to demolish the 
existing buildings and build shop premises 
to link up with the existing store. 


ORANGE FREE STATE 
Kroonstad—The company opened a 


branch at Kroonstad on September 22, 1954, 
and trading to date has been satisfactory. 


Fresta Holdings Limited——Your company 
held a 25 per cent interest in Fresta Holdings 
Limited which was formed for the purpose 
of trading in the new Orange Free State 
Goldfields area with both the European and 
African population. During 1954 your com- 
pany purchased the remaining 75 per cent 
interest and, therefore, holds all the share 
capital of Fresta Holdings Limited. Your 
board has decided to restrict the company’s 
activities in that area to the usual OK 
Bazaars type of business for which it is 
equipped and not to operate the five stores 
which hitherto catered exclusively for 
Africans, as this is a specialised type of 
trading. Three of these stores have been 
leased on satisfactory terms, one has been 
closed down as the premises were demolished 
in terms of the original conditions of its 
establishment, and trading has continued in 
the remaining one on a temporary basis. 


The main store at Welkom, which is an 
OK Bazaars store and is the major capital 
investment of Fresta, is now firmly estab- 
lished and has shown a marked improvement 
during the year under review. Steps are 
presently being taken to erect on sites 
adjacent to this store a substantial block of 
retail shops which will be let to outside 
tenants, thus ensuring that the OK Branch 
remains situated in the hub of the Welkom 
Civic Centre. At the same time,-the upper 
floors of the new building will provide addi- 
tional trading space for the branch. 


Virginia.—Your company has purchased a 
site in Virginia, another town in the Orange 
Free State Goldfields area, and plans are 
being prepared for the erection without delay 
of an OK Branch. 


The company is now trading in Bloem- 
fontein, Welkom and Kroonstad, the three 
largest towns in the Orange Free State and 
its programme includes the development and 
extension of its operations in this wealthy 
gold and uranium mining area. 


GENERAL 


Since the close of the financial year, your 
company sold Stands Nos. 539 and 540, 
Johannesburg, being the northern half of 
Glencairn Buildings. 


This year, as in previous years, bonuses 
were paid to the staff. 


The. directors take this opportunity of 
thanking the senior executives and other 
members of the staff for their continued 
enthusiastic co-operation and loyal and effi- 
cient services. 

On Behalf of the Board, 

M. MILLER, Chairman, 
S. Conen, Deputy Chairman, 
Directors. 
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THE LIVERPOOL WARE- 
HOUSING COMPANY 


s9TH ANNUAL MEETING 
CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-ninth annual general. meeting of 
the Liverpeol Warehousing Company 
Limited, was held in Liverpool on 
December 22nd. Mr W. Milligan, the chair- 
man, had circulated to stockholders the 
following statement: 


It is a pleasure to furnish you with your 
directors’ report, balance sheet and profit 
and loss account for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1954. 


You will note that the net profit for the 
year, after taxation and all charges, including 
depreciation, amounts to £231,769. From 
this sum we have transferred £48,044 to 
capital profits reserve, leaving available a 
sum of £183,725. After bringing imto 
account the balance of profit and loss account 
brought forward from the previous year and 
interim dividends already paid, there remains 
a sum of £269,770, which has been appro- 
priated as follows: £50,000 to rebuilding 
reserve, £25,000 to. general reserve and 
£76,416 for the payment of final dividends, 
leaving £118,354 to be carried forward. 


The total of the company’s capital and 
reserves at September 30, 1954, amounts to 
£2,835,633, which compares with £2,720,945 
at the end of the previous year. The total 
of our investments shows no material change 
as compared with last year, although there is 
a marked increase in the market value at 
September 30, 1954, indicative of the general 
rise in Stock Exchange prices. 


Last year virtually marked the end of our 
rebuilding programme under the War 
Damage Act, and this year the building work 
executed has been paid for entirely out of 
our own resources. It is incumbent upon us 
to provide depreciation upon such expendi- 
ture, and this accounts for the increase in 
the item of depreciation of fixed assets in 
the profit and loss account. At the same 
time we have thought it appropriate that the 
amount of £52,847 previously shown as a 
deduction from the fixed assets, should be 
added to this item, which has been grouped 
under provisions in the balance sheet. 


The year commencing October Ist has 
unfortunately had a bad start owing to the 
dock strike. This prompts me to mention 
that the basic business of the company is 
vulnerable to happenings outside our control, 
and for this reason your directors are anxious 
to promote subsidiary activities. We are of 
the opinion that the development of our road 
haulage business offers one of the best pres- 
pects. At the present time the company 
owns a modern fleet of 57 vehicles engaged 
in short- and long-distance haulage, and it is 
our intention to acquire additional vehicles in 
the near future. 


Road haulage, as you will recognise, is 
closely allied to warehousing, and we are 
hopeful that the enlargement of our opera- 
tions in this sphere will open up new possi- 
bilities for the utilisation of warehousing 
facilities. 

Motor vehicles engaged in the conveyance 
of exports to the docks from time to time 
encounter serious delays. We believe that 
your company can be of material assistance 
in solving this problem by providing tem- 
porary warehouse accommodation for 
exports. 


During the past year we have disposed of 
some further warehouses to neighbours of 
ours who require additional space for an 
expansion of their factory. These are being 
replaced by premises of the latest type in 
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which we are able to make extensive use of 


mechanical appliances for the -more rapid 
handling of goods. 


“THE SANDON ” SUBSIDIARY 


The results achieved by our subsidiary, The 
Sandon Motor and Engineering Company, 
Limited, show an improvement. The new 
garage and’ service station opposite the 
Cotton Exchange, which was mentioned last 


year, is being well supported. Having regard 
to the inevitable expansion in the use of 
private and commercial motor vehicles, we 
have every confidence that this business will 
continue to develop and that it will, as time 
goes on, play an increasingly important part 
in the combined affairs of the company. We 
have. placed to the reserves an amount 
approximately equivalent to the net profit 
after provision for taxation. 


One final word: I see the Duke of Edin- 





BANK OF CEY 
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burgh recently referred to what in the Novy 


they called “a happy ship.”’ I am sure | 
term may also be applied to the m: 
departments of The Liverpool Warehous 
Company Limited and The Sandon M 
and Engineering Company Limited, and | 
sure, also, that you would not like to close : 
year without a very hearty vote of thank 
all employees who have contributed 
good and willing work to our success. 


The report and accounts were adopted 





LON 


POSITION OF FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


MR H. V. PERERA ON INTRODUCTION OF NEW SERVICES 


The annual general meeting of the Bank 
of Ceylon was held on December 18th at 
Colombo. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr H. V. Perera, on 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1954: 


As you are probably aware, Sir Ernest de 
Silva, who had been the chairman of the 
bank from its inception in 1939, resigned 
from the board in October this year owing to 
ill-health. During the long period he was 
chairman, the board had the benefit of his 
very wise guidance, which was based on his 
wide knowledge of men and affairs, and his 
remarkable ability to see an issue clearly and 
get to the heart of a problem quickly. I am 
sure you will wish to be associated with the 
directors in their expression of regret at his 
resignation, and in the hope that he will be 
speedily restored to health. 


Consequent on the resignation of Sir 
Ernest de Silva the other directors did me 
the honour of electing me chairman. Mr 
H. W. Peiris, who has been on the board 
since the inception of the bank, was elected 
deputy chairman in my place. The vacancy 
on the board created by the resignation of 
Sir Ernest de Silva has been filled by the 
nomination of Mr Falil A. Caffoor by the 
Hon the Minister of Finance. Mr Caffoor has 
been for many years a friend and supporter of 
the bank, and I have no doubt that, with his 
wide experience and well established reputa- 
tion in business affairs, he will give his col- 
leagues on the board every assistance in the 
conduct of its business. Sir Arthur Rana- 
sinha, who was the Government director on 
your board for about four years till recently, 
has been called to the high office of Governor 
of the Central Bank of Ceylon. While regret- 
ting his departure from our midst, we would 
congratulate him on his appointment and 
wish him all success in his new sphere of 
activity. Sir Arthur Ranasinha’s place on the 
board as Government director has been 
taken by Mr L. J. de S, Seneviratne by virtue 
of his appointment as Secretary to the 
Treasury, and | have no doubt that Mr 
Seneviratne will be of great assistance to the 
board. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


July 17th will be a memorable date in 
Ceylon’s history as it marks the first appoint- 
ment of a Ceylonese as Governor-General 
and as such the representative of Her Majesty 
the Queen of Ceylon. The selection of His 
Excellency Sir Oliver Goonetilleke is most 
fitting, as no one has served his country 
better in the many and varied appointments 
he has held. His Excellency, as you know, 
was on the board as Government director for 
some time when he was Nas Pane office of 
Financial Secretary under the 
Constitution We recall with a sense of 
pride his association with the board during 
that period. 


MINISTER OF FINANCE 


I am sure you will join us in congratu- 
lating Mr M. D. H. Jayawardene on his 
appointment to the high office of Minister of 
Finance. From the knowledge we have of 
what he has done in the sphere of finance 
during the short period he has been in office, 
we are confident that he will prove a worthy 
successor to Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, who 
functioned as Minister of Finance for about 
g year. We feel proud that Mr Jay2wardene 
was associated with the bank as one of: its 
staff officers, though for a very short period. 
Mr Jayawardene has modestly claimed that 
his departure from the bank was .of benefit 
to it. We do not share this view, as we are 
certain that on his leaving the bank it lost 
an officer who would have proved an excel- 
lent executive. However, the bank’s loss is 
the country’s gain. 


BANK OF CEYLON 


In the last report mention was made of 
the fact that the bank controlled over a third 
of the total deposits of all commercial banks, 
and I am now happy to inform you that this 
position is still being maintained. 


Cash on hand and balances with banks 
rose by Rs. 14 million to Rs, 66 million, and 
this figure bears a very satisfactory relation 


to total deposits, the ratio being about 19 
per cent. 


It will be seen that the bank’s holdings of 
Ceylon Government securities have dropped 
by Rs, 134 million. This drop, however, is 
more than offset by increases in Treasury bill 
holdings and cash reserves aggregating Rs. 
19 million. 


Investments are still stated at book or par 
value, whichever is lower, for reasons 
explained to you in the last report. 


It may also be mentioned that redemptions 
or sales, which account for the drop of 
Rs. 134 million on government securities, 
have been at par or at prices yielding on the 
whole a net appreciation to the bank. 


Advances comprising loans, overdrafts, 
bills discounted and purchased, totalled Rs. 
93 million—an increase of Rs. 84 million 
over the corresponding figure for the pre- 
vious year. Here, too, as in the case of 
deposits, the bank continues to control over 
a third of the total advances made by all 
commercial banks, the actual ratio being 
slightly higher than that for the preceding 
year. 


You will also be happy to learn that this 
high level of activity in the bank’s credit 
operations has been maintained without any 
deterioration in the quality of its credits. 

Balance sheet total rose by Rs. 464 million 
to Rs. 4284 million. Of this increase, deposits 
account for Rs, 15 million, and credits and 
other contra accounts for Rs. 28} million. 
The increase in the contra item is largely due 
to a “recording account” of the balances 


transactions between the governments 
Ceylon and China, Of the accounts w! 
carry the bank’s liability, I am happy to s: 
that credits show a welcome addition of F 
5 million, and this indicates a return of 
proved trade which it is hoped will expand 


Gross profit has been maintained at |; 
over last year’s level and the net profit sh: 
a small increase over last year. Your di 
tors have pleasure in recommending paym 
of a final dividend of 9 per cent, making 
per cent for the year. 


It will be seen from the directors’ re 
that a further transfer has been made {1 
inner reserves to permanent reserve acc: 
of a sum of Rs. 1,150,000 and, with 
allocation to permanent reserve of Rs. 350,000 
which is recommended from this year 
profits, the addition will be Rs. 1,500,000 
This brings the total permanent reserve to 
Rs. 6 million, which exceeds the issued and 
paid-up capital of the bank and ‘is onl) 
Rs. 1,500,000 less than the authorised capi 
This tangible evidence of the strength of : 
bank will, we hope, give satisfaction to 
shareholders, and they are assured that s 
stantial inner reserves are held over 
above those earmarked to meet contingen 


SERVICES INTRODUCED DURING 
THE YEAR 


Banks in Ceylon have been criticise 
the past for not making available to 
small man the current account or ch¢ 
using facility. 


The problem of providing current ac: 
facilities to alt and sundry with adequate 
safeguards against fraud and cheating called 
for a practical solution. We now have 4 
satisfactory solution in the provision 0! 
accounts called security checking accounts 
which are operated through cheques made 
available to all constituents without in any 
way prejudicially affecting the confidence re- 


posed in a cheque. 


To own a security checking account, the 
minimum initial deposit required is only Bs. 
100. Cheques are available from the bank 
against each deposit, and each cheque <a! 
only be issued for a sum not exceeding 2 
specified amount which the bank inser's 
the cheque. Hence, a person accepting such 
a cheque is certain that it will not “ boun-¢ 
—the funds are there in the bank. 

The State could step in here and he!p us 
in our efforts to popularise the cheque-using 
habit by waiving the stamp duty of six cents 
per cheque leaf on at st the security 
cheques which have been specially desi :ned 
to serve the small man. What the 51! 
would forgo by. way of revenue on si'™P 
duty will, in my opinion, be compen:ted 
for. by an increased investment in Govern- 
ment securities arising from the resulting 


development of the aioe habit and the 
expansion of deposits. . 
Medium-term loans repayable ove’ 
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moumum period of eight years are now 
ed for the purpose of financing develop- 
projects and house construction. Our 

ex coence so far with these specialised loans 
een satisfactory, though the usual diffi- 
; in the passing of ttle to immovable 
ty exist. 


MOBILE BANKING SERVICE 


ust also refer to our mobile banking 
This did not come into operation 
the financial year under review, but 
preliminary work was done during 
riod and a mobile banking unit has 
been introduced to serve Wellawatte 
lulftsdorp. It is hoped to extend this 
to other parts of the city and also 
provinces, with the aid of more units, 
ich extension will, of course, depend 
results shown by the first unit already 
ced. 
we meet next year I hope that we 
e in a position to announce that the 
urpose “ bank on wheels” just intro- 
has been followed by several more. 


her progress was made during the year 
review in the development of our 
system. A branch of the bank was 
in Chilaw, and all construction work 
ection with our branch at Amparai 
mpleted and the official opening of 
parai branch took place shortly after 
d of the financial year. We expect to 
ranches at Matara and Anuradhapura 
, the new year, and in keeping with 
cy of your directors more and more 
‘will be opened throughout the 
as and when circumstances permit 
ao so. 


report and accounts were adopted. 


TOWN INVESTMENTS 
LIMITED 


BOARD’S EXPANSION POLICY 





thirty-second annual general meeting 
of vn Investments Limited will be held 
ary 20th in London. 


lowing is an extract from the state- 
y the chairman, The Viscount Buck- 


consolidated accounts show a further 

the revenue of the group from 

to £346,801. In spite of rising 
e have achieved certain economies in 
igement of the business, and the net 
ubject to taxation, available for divi- 
s increased from £150,141 to 
4. The board have every confidence 
uture of the company. They believe 
> increase in revenue will continue 

recommend an increase in the divi- 
r the year from 94 per cent to 12} 


board recommend that the sum of 

be transferred from unappropriated 
© capital general reserve, with a view 
issue Of shares out of the capital 
reserve in due course. 


1 small proportion of the properties 
Wi by the group is within the Rent 
Restr tions Acts. Progress has been made 
amicable basis in negotiating agree- 
‘is to the increased cost of services, 
"@ <-rving the requisite notices of repairs 
J crc.ses under the Housing Repairs and 
ACH! Act, 1954. 


4D <egard to the future, your board are 
,... “ing to pursue an active policy. We 
eo itered into substantial financial com- 


cre its for the erection of office and busi- 


a, remises in London and elsewhere, and 
ie * are determined to lose no oppor- 
ba ol expanding where it is prudent to 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND 


CONTINUING PROGRESS 


LORD ROWALLAN’S SURVEY 


The hundred and twenty-ninth annual 
general meeting of the Proprietors of The 
National Bank of Scotland Limited was held 
in the bank’s head office on December 23rd. 


In the absence of the Right Honourable 
Lord Rowallan, KBE, MC, TD, DL, 
governor of the bank, who was unable to be 
present by reason of indisposition, the chair 
was taken by the deputy governor, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, DCL, DL, who delivered 
an address on Lord Rowallan’s behalf, from 
which the following are extracts : 


The balance sheet and report give ample 
tesumony to the continuing progress of the 
bank. Perhaps the feature that stands out 
with greatest prominence is the increase in 
the deposits from {£96 million - to 
£112,500,000, an increase of no less than 
£16,500,000, and although not all of this 
increase may be permanent, for some of it 
represents moneys of a temporary character, 
nevertheless a very considerable, indeed the 


greater, part is a real addition to the bank’s 
connections. 


On the other side of the balance sheet 
you will find that these increased funds have 
been fairly evenly divided between liquid 
resources, in the form of cash balances, and 
investments, each of which shows an increase 
of about £9 million. We continue to preserve 
our high ratio of immediately liquid assets 
which provide a backing of about thirty-six 
per cent for our liabilities to the public in 
the form of deposits and note circulation. 
Advances and bills discounted together 
closely approximate £30 million, which is 
only £500,000 less than in 1953, a reduction 
which is of no significance and is no more 
than a day-to-day fluctuation, 


RECORD PROFITS 


The profits, after meeting all expenses and 
making all suitable provisions, were £36,000 
higher at £342,000, the largest amount yet 
recorded, and after setting aside £100,000 to 
revenue reserve, £40,000 for writing down 
the value of bank buildings and other pro- 
perty, and allocating £75,000 to the trustees 
for the officers’ pension scheme, the direc- 
tors have thought it right and proper to 
recommend that the sum set aside for divi- 
dend should this year be increased, the net 
amount so required, after deduction of tax, 
being £121,000 as against £107,800 for 1953. 


DIVIDEND HISTORY 


If I were to go back a little in the history 
of the bank to bring this increased dividend 
distribution into its proper perspective, it 
would be pertinent to recall that for some 
years up to 1909 dividends of 20 per cent were 
paid on the then capital stock of £1 million 
without any deduction of tax, or to put it 
in another way, the stockholders at that time 
received £200,000 when the balance sheet 
totals were less than £20 million. In 1909 
income tax was deducted from the dividend 
for the first time, and then at the rate of 
only Is. 2d. per £. 

In 1913 and again in 1914 the rate of divi- 
dend was restricted to 18 per cent, but in 
1915; when the impact of the First World 
War began to be felt, the dividend was cut 
to 16 per cent and has continued at that rate 


ever since, although the paid-up capital was 
increased by £100,000 in 1919. From 1920 
until 1953 the gross amount distributed to 
the consolidated capital stockholders was 
£176,000, but with income tax during part 
of these years as high as 10s. in the {, these 
stockholders had at times to be content with 
no more than £88,000 net. 


A STRIKING CONTRAST 


The contrast between the amounts that 
passed into the hands of the stockholdegs in 
these later years and what they obtained in 
the early part of the century is striking in- 
deed. Like the Israelites of old, it could be 
said that they have wandered for nearly forty 
years in the wilderness and they are only 
now approaching within sight of the Pro- 
mised Land. Moreover, in 1909 the paid-up 
capita] was {1 million and the reserve fund 
£900,000, whereas today the issued capital 
stands at £1,650,000 and the reserve fund at 
£3,150,000, together £4,800,000. 

It should be easily enough understood that 
this additional £2,900,000 of proprietors’ 
funds, which—apart from £400,000 derived 
from the issue of the “A” stock—have been 
buik up over these intervening years, to say 
nothing of the sums that have been allocated 
to inner reserves for contingencies, have been 
earning and producing revenue in which 
stockholders up to now received no participa- 
tion. 


FURTHER ADJUSTMENT OF CAPITAL 


With a balance sheet containing record 
figures of £135 million, the time is fully 
ripe for a further adjustment in the bank’s 
capital. ‘The first step was, as you know, 
taken in July, 1954, following upon the in- 
timation made in the J953 annual report, 
when £150,000 was transferred from reserve 
fund towards reducing the uncalled liability 
on the consolidated capital stock, increasing 
the amount paid up thereon from £1,100,000 
to £1,250,000. 


Because of the improvement in the general 
financial situation, and for the purpose of 
bringing the bank’s capital more into line 
with the actual resources employed, the direc- 
tors have felt fully justified in arranging to 
take the second step. They have therefore 
transferred from inner reserves the sum of 
£700,000 which, together with the appre- 
priation of £100,000 from out of the year’s 
profits, has raised the reserve fund to 
£3,150,000. 


DISCHARGE OF UNCALLED LIABILITY 


On January 17, 1955, £750,000 will be 
withdrawn from the reserve fund and be 
applied to discharge the balance of the un- 
called liability on the consolidated capital 
stock, making the amount paid up £2 million. 
Thereafter there will remain only the reserve 
liability of £3 million, which cannot be 
called except in the event of liquidation. It 
can be accepted that this transfer from the 
inner reserves to the published reserve still 
leaves the inner reserves standing at a level 
which, in the opinion of the directors, is 
ample to take care of all likely contingencies. 


When these transactions are completed, the 
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capital paid up, partly consolidated capital 
stock and partly “A” stock, will amount to 
£2,400,000 and the reserve fund will stand 
at the like sum of £2,400,000. 


TAXATION 


Much has been said from this chair in 
the past on the need for reduced taxation, 
but regretfully I have to say that politicians 
of all shades seem to be much more taken 
up with schemes adding to expenditure 
which, however well-intentioned, may be 
somewhat different from what the country 
can properly afford. From certain quarters 
we hear the outcry against profits, but pro- 
perly understood profits are the measure of 
the efficiency of industry. It is paradoxical 
but true that the Welfare State can exist only 
in a community where profits are large. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


NETHERLANDS BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


INCREASED ACTIVITY 


UNION’S FAVOURABLE ECONOMIC 
PROSPECTS 


The fourth ordinary general meeting of 
shareholders of Netherlands Bank of South 
Africa Limited was held on December 21, 
1954, in Pretoria, Mr J. P. Kakebeeke (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The results for the financial year 1953/54 
may be considered as satisfactory and the 
progress made by the bank as reflected by the 
figures submitted to you are in conformity 
with the generally favourable position of 
conditions in the Union. 


POSITION OF THE BANK 


The total balance sheet figures as at 
September 30, 1954, show an imcrease to 
£29,321,435 of which current, deposit and 
other accounts contributed an amount of 
about £2 million. The increased activity of 
the bank is also noticeable in the higher 
advances to our customers. Bills discounted 
remained approximately at the same level, 
mainly due to continued import control. 


The purchase of new premises in Cape 
Town and further building operations in 
Johannesburg, Pretoria and some smaller 
centres resulted in increased figures for bank 
premises of approximately £500,000. 


The ultimate profit figure is slightly higher 
than last year. Income from interest, com- 
mission and ex¢hange showed an improve- 
ment which, however, was set off to a large 
extent by higher expenditure. A balance of 
pre-incorporation excess taxation reserve has 
been included in our profit and loss account 
which amount has also been included in the 
transfer to reserve. 


As customary all additions to furniture, 
office equipment and stationery which were 
not mconsiderable this year, were written off 


Adequate provision has been made for 
taxation, possible bad and doubtful debts, 
depreciation of bank premises and for the 
ordinary strengthening of the separately 
established staff pension fund which is 
actuarially on a sound basis. 


Our London office again showed a favour- 
able development. The gradual progress 
made in Southern Rhodesia gives reason for 
satisfaction. 


Business with the Continent through our 
affiliates in Amsterdam and other centres 
continued to increase. 


During the financial year new branches 


were opened in Kimberley, Welkom and 
Umtali (Southern Rhodesia), while two daily 
agencies were established in Johannesburg at 
Siemert Row and Hillbrow. In the North- 
Western Transvaal we opened agencies (to 
our Potgietersrus branch) at Tolwe/Welge- 
dacht, Swartwater and Marken. After the 
close of our financial year, agencies were 
opened in Malvern (to our Nugget Street 
branch in Johannesburg) and at the Dominion 


_Reef Mine (to our Hartbeesfontein branch). 


From the directors’ report you will note 
that a dividend of 7} per cent (ls. 6d. per 
share) can again be recommended. Moreover 
your directors propose to allocate from this 
year’s profit: 

(a) A special depreciation of 
(unchanged) on bank buildings. 

(b) A special allocation of £15,000 (lasr 
year £25,0C 4) to the staff pension fund. 

(c) An addition of £50,000 (unchanged) to 
reserve, which will then reach a figure of 
£600,000. 

Summarising I may state that economic 
prospects for the Union and Southern 
Rhodesia may on the whole be considered 
favourable and the bank is fully prepared to 
take part in any further development. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


£50,000 





BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Barclays Bank DCO was held on 
December 29th at~28 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


Mr Julian Stanley Crossley (the chair- 
man) presided. 


The secretary, Mr C. F. S. Pringle, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report to the stockholders. 


With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts and state- 
ment by the chairman, which had been pre- 
viously circulated, were taken as read. 


The chairman reported with regret the 
death of Mr O. Gordon, who had been 
chairman of the Rhodesian Committee (which 
was later reconstituted as the Rhodesian 
Local Board) until his retirement in Sep- 
tember, 1951, prior to which he had been 
chief agent in Rhodesia. On his retirement, 
Mr Gordon had rendered — distinguished 
service to the bank for forty-nine years. 


RETIREMENT OF MR E. O. HOLDEN 


The chairman also referred to the impend- 
ing retirement on December 31st of Mr E. O. 
Holden who had been a member of the 
London Committee since July, 1945. He 
spoke of the many important positions Mr 
Holden had held in the bank since he joined 
the bank from Barclays Bank Limited in 
1926, his last appointment being that of a 
general manager of the bank—an: appoint- 
ment he held from 1940-1945, when he 
retired on pension and became a member of 
the London committee. Mr Holden had 
been a director of Barclays Overseas 
Development Corporation since its inception 
in 1946, and the chairman said that he was 
glad to say that although Mr Holden was 
retiring from the London Committee, the 
Development Corporation would have the 
benefit of his experience and advice as a 
director for some time longer. The chairman 
said that when Mr Holden retired he would 
have completed over fifty years’ service with 
the bank and his colleagues on the London 
Committee would greatly miss his wise 
counsel. 


The chairman then mentioned that he had 
said in his statement that the time was now 
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approaching when the bank would /-<! 
justified in offering the others an opportun :y 
to participate im the future progress of 
Barclays Overseas Development Corpora) ion 
Limited, and he was now able to announ-« 
that, as a first step, the corporation had mide 
an issue of £1 million 4 per cent unsecu,. 
loan stock 1974/79 which had been suc: 

fully placed with institutions in the Cir) 


- 4 


NEW DIRECTORS 


The chairman referred to the appoint: 
of the two new directors—Mr P. V. Emry<« 
Evans and Mr G. F. Lewis—both of whom 
were well known and whose election would 
later in the meeting come forward for con 
firmation, and on behalf of the stockholders 
welcomed them at the meeting. 


The chairman said that Mr P. V. Emrvs. 
Evans was the son of Mr John Emrys-Evans, 
CMG, who was vice-chairman of Q 
National Bank of South Africa from 1902 to 
the date of the amalgamation in 1926, when 
he became # member of the South African 
Board of this bank and was vice-chairman 
of that board until his death in 1931. The 
chairman said that it gave him particular 
pleasure to be able to welcome his son to 
the board, 


1 - 


OVERSEAS VISITS 


He also referred to Mr G. F. Lewis, well 
known as a former general manager of 
Barclays Bank Limited, who in the short 
time he had been a director, had paid several 
visits overseas—to Rhodesia, Israel, Canada 
and New York. 


The chairman also mentioned that Mr 
Barnes, the deputy chairman, had just 
returned from a visit to Egypt and Cyprus 
The chairman said that considerable impor- 
tance was attached to these visits of directors 
and senior staff to overseas territories as 
they were a means of bringing up to date 
knowledge of the rapidly changing conditions 
and trend . rina ag in those places, and this 
was most he i i ty of 
Cie P in shaping the policy of 


FINAL "DIVIDEND 


The chairman then moved the adoption 
of the report of the directors and the state- 
ment of accounts and the payment of a final 
dividend of 4 per cent on £9,276,875 ordinary 
stock (£1,500,000, the new capital, not 
ranking for dividend in respect of the year 
ended September 30, 1954), less income tax 
at the standard rate of 9s. in the £. 


The motion was seconded by Mr A. C 
Barnes, deputy chairman, and carried. 


The. retiring directors, Sir Eric Gustav 
Machtig, GCMG, KCB, OBE; The Hon 
Geoffrey Cokayne Gibbs, CMG ; Mr Cuth- 
bert Fitzherbert; Mr Paul Vychan Emrys- 
Evans ; and Mr George Frederick Lewis, 
were re-elected. 


On the motion of Mr R. G. Thornton, 
seconded by Sir Frank Newson-Smith Bart, 
the auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths and Company, Price Waterhouse 
and Company, Peat, Marwick, Mitchel! and 
Company and Cooper Brothers and (om- 
pany, were reappointed. 


VOTES OF THANKS 


A vote of thanks to the staff, proposed by 
Mr A. T. Dudley, MC, a director, and 
seconded by Brigadier E. C. Pepper, CBE, 
DSO, DL, was carried unanimously nd 
responded to by Mr B. F. Macdona, a general 
manager. 


A vote of thanks to the chairman for pre- 
siding at the meeting was proposed by the 
Rt Hon Lord Rennell of Rodd, KBE, CB; 
and was unanimously accorded. 





i * ic) i, ec 
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CENTRAL AND DISTRICT 
PROPERTIES LIMITED 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Central and District Properties Limited was 
held on December 17th in London. 

Mr Russell L. Tillett, FCA (the chairman), 

pres ded and said : 
. increase in fixed assets, with the 
accompanying increase in net current liabili- 
ties, is due partly to the incorporation for 
h t time of the assets of the subsidiary 
company acquired in 1953 and their cost of 
' tion, and partly to the substantial addi- 
tic . “investments.” This latter purchase 
of shares in a property company will prove an 
advantageous investment for the company. 

The increase in the excess of current 
liabilities Over Current assets has been miti- 
sated by the issue of £50,000 worth of 
ordinary shares at par to the members by 
way of rights. 

Rental values have been well maintained, 
and the opportunity has been taken, where 
possible, to renew leases at increased rents. 

There have, as you know, been certain 
changes in legislation affecting property 
owners, namely, the passing of the Housing 
Repairs and Rents Act, 1954, and the Land- 
lord and Tenant Act, 1954. As regards the 
former, we feel that material increases in 
revenue can be ‘expected. The necessary 
steps are well in hand to secure these benefits. 

Property at Angel Hill Parade, Sutton, is 
about to be rebuilt as a block of shops with 
flats over, and the income to be derived there- 
from will be a welcome addition. 

Next year the company will have the 
benefit of a full year’s income from the trade 
investments, with the possibility of a reduc- 
tion in taxation by reason of our increased 
capen tee on repairs. The report was 
adopted. 


J. BROCKHOUSE & 
CO. 


PROBLEM OF STEEL SUPPLIES 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting of 
J. Brockhouse & Co., Limited, was held on 
December 22nd at West Bromwich. 


Mr J. L. Brockhouse, MA (chairman and 
managing director), presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: The accounts 
reflect in part the result of the reorganisation 
of certain of the subsidiary companies, to 
which I referred last year and indeed, the 
result would have been very much better 
had we not been subjected to very keen 
competition in the earlier part of the year in 
many of our trades. 


At the present moment in all our produc- 
tion factories, our order book is more than 
comfortably full but it must be remembered 
that this business is taken on a highly com- 
petitive basis. 

Our greatest concern at the present time 
is the supply of steel in all its forms. Steel 
mills today are quoting nine to twelve 
months against specification. The worst 
feature, however, is that there is no guarantee 
of tonnage, even at this protracted delivery. 
The repercussions on the export market are 
very harmful and export customers are not 
interested whatever the price may be if pro- 
tracted and uncertain deliveries have to be 
quoted. This question of guaranteeing steel 
supplies to consumers is one which must be 
studied by the Iron and Steel Federation. 
The arbitrary methods at present adopted 
are a great disservice to the whole of the 
steel consumer industries. 


The report was adopted and a total divi- 
dend of 6 per cent on the ordinary stock was 
approved. 


73 
JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS 


SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Joshua 
Hoyle & Sons Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 29th at Bacup. The following are 
extracts from the speech of the chairman, 
Mr H. A. Enright: 


I am pleased to report a substantial im- 
provement in the group trading profit from 
£704,407 in 1953 to £794,378, achieved in a 
year of progressively keener competition. 


Increasing quantities of goods are being 
diverted into home trade channels due to a 
falling off in export demand, with the result 
that although we are able to report a larger 
turnover, profit margins have narrowed. 


The menace of imported foreign and 
Empire grey cloth does not shown any signs 
of decreasing. It is having a most disturb- 
ing effect on the trade and is an undermining 
influence upon the buyers’ confidence. Cot- 
ton remains at a firm and high price and, 
coupled with increased wages and costs, does 
not point to a cheapening of >rices. 


We are constantly considering the heavy 
expenditure necessary to maintain existing 
plant and to acquire modern and improved 
machinery and methods; therefore, a_ re- 
equipment reserve has been established to 
which £500,000 has been transferred. It is 
intended to make the necessary provisions for 
this programme from the company’s earnings. 


It is impossible to forecast future trends 
but our flexibility and efficiency will help us 
to take advantage of changing conditions at 
home and abroad. 


We have now had a full year’s trading since 
we de-centralised our organisation and we 
have found our new grouping a great advan- 
tage. The report was adopted. 





| THE LANCASHIRE COTTON CORPORATION LIMITED 


Condensed Balance Sheet as at 31st October, 1954. 


Authorised Issued £ £ 
£ £ FIxeD ASSETS :— 
|| SHARE CAPITAL AND STOCK :— : Land, Buildings, Plant, Ma- 
| Preference Stock 12,013 12,013 chinery, etc, 
Ordinary Shares and Stock 8,237,987 8,093,026 Valuation at 31st October, 
SEE.) ena 1935 aus ose 3,216,580 
8,250,000 8,105,039 Additions at Cost, Jess Sales ... 6,335,920 
Capital Reserves eee bos 365,118 9,552,500 
Revenue Reserves... hee 9,500,000 Less: Provision for Deprecia-~ 
Profit and Loss Account ... 973,618 oom 5 3200000 
6,352,500 
Lo 18,943,775 Wholly-owned Subsidiary Com- 
34% First Mortgage Debenture ; 
Sr Kae 1.804.446 panies, Shares at Cost plus net 
ai tock (with interest to date)... eee profit since acquisition... ni 249,802 
| CURRENT LIABILITIES AND PROVI- Cunment Assets — 
ae Stocks on Hand ts we 7,818,427 
Sundry Creditors _... 568,131 Debtors ... Ores 
Provision for Taxation... 3,663,974 Investments ia «.- 1,870,520 
Other Provisions (including Tax Reserve Certificates eee 1,538,925 
Proposed Dividen: bes 374,876 Cash at Bankers «ee 55776,814 
acres ea a, 4,606,981 ————_ 18,752,900 














£25,355,202 

































£25,355,202 
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KENDALL AND GENT 
LIMITED 


(Machine Tool Makers) 
SATISFACTORY FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The one hundred and eighth annual 
general meeting of Messrs Kendall and Gent 
Limited was held on December 21, 1954, 
at the registered offices of the company, 
Victoria Works, Hyde Road, Gorton, 


‘Manchester. 


Mr F. C, Mosley (the chairman), who 
presided, said : 

Ladies and gentlemen: This is our one 
hundred and eighth annual general meeting 
and I am happy to welcome you to. it. 


The accounts and the report of the direc- 
tors have been circulated and, with your per- 
mission, I will take them as read. (Agreed.) 


The last year was no exception to any 
preceding it in so far as there were the usual 
number of difficulties to be overcome, but 
I feel sure you will all agree that the results 
for the year are extremely satisfactory, and 
were only achieved by the very splendid 
efforts put forward by everyone. 


As you are aware, we have enjoyed for 
some years a “ sellers’” market in overseas 
countries, but this no longer exists today, 
and, as is well known, we are meeting 
greater competition in those markets, but we 
are members of a selling organisation which 
is most ably represented in all overseas 
markets and we hope that as the world 
gradually settles down we shall increase our 
overseas business again. 

During the year large machines have been 
completed and erected in Canada and 
Australia. 

We have always striven to provide a works 
in which our people would be happy to 
work and we have tried at all times to pro- 
vide them with all the amenities we possibly 
can, 


ADDITIONS TO FACTORY 


A further bay has been added which will 
have the effect of giving us more very valu- 
able additional floor space. 


All necessary repairs have been carried 
out; new machinery has been installed 
during the year; the plant is right up to 
date, and we have an excellent lot of skilled 
workmen, so that if we have to face in the 
future a more difficult period of trade, we 
feel we shall be able to hold our own. 


The directors are once again pleased to 
record a good output from the works, and 
at the same time consider the balance of 
orders “on hand” to be satisfactory. Sjnce 
‘the close of the year we have received some 
very nice orders. 


The net profit for the year (including 
investment income and after charging man- 
agement and all other expenses and directors’ 
fees) amounts to £156,658. This sum is 
more than last year by £51,408. As you all 
know, we have been very conservative in 
dealing with our profits for a long number 
of years, and have built up very good 
reserves. 

Turning to the balance sheet : 


The net profit is £139,836, after deprecia- 
tion, which is a great improvement. We are 
again making full provision for taxation by 
reserving the sum of £78,200 which is 
£20,200 more than last year. This year your 
directors have decided to recommend placing 
£30,000 to general reserve fund ; £10,000 io 
dividend equalisation reserve fund. 


‘ With regard to the subsidiary company, 
we are glad to report another successful year. 


During the year all necessary repairs have 
been carried out. We are also installing 
a large new crane which has become neces- 
sary owing to the fact that the call for larger 
machines seems to grow all the time. 


CAPITAL RESERVES 


Now we come to the capital reserves— 
these remain the same as last year at £70,000. 
The revenue reserves which stood last year 
at £60,000 to which we have added £30,000 
making £90,000; the dividend equalisation 
reserve of £10,000—to which we have added 
a further £10,000 this year; making that 
fund £20,000—or a grand total of reserves 
of £180,000. We have also increased the 
“carry forward” from £47,777 to £48,788— 
a difference of £1,011. As you are all aware, 
the capital of the company was increased last 
year by a bonus of £30,000, so we are very 
glad that we have been able to pay an 
increased dividend on the increased capital. 


From the balance sheet you will see that 
the current assets, £446,428, exceed current 
liabilities, £142,003, by £304,425. Cash in 
hand at bank, £81,283 more. “Stocks of 
materials, ‘etc., are down by (£25,376. 
Debtors and payments in advance, £17,225 
less. 


As usual, the other assets—loose tools, 
patterns and drawings, patents and trade 
marks, furniture and fittings—have been 
entirely written off, and stand in the balance 
sheet at nil. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 10 per cent and bonus 
of 10 per cent less income tax, making with 
the interim dividend of 5 per cent, a total 
of 15 per cent and bonus of 10 per cent for 
the year, less income tax, was approved. 
Messrs Edwin Collier and Company, our 
auditors, were re-elected, and the proceed- 
ings terminated, 


ALLIED RETAIL TRADES 
(LONDON), LTD 


LARGER TURNOVER 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
this company was held on December 30th in 
London, Mr W. H. Martin (chairman and 
joint managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to October 3, 
1954. The trading profits from all our 
branches amounted to £128,591 (£124,490), 
and the net profit to £77,628 (£76,639). The 
net ordinary dividend is 15 per cent. 


Newspaper and Tobacco Group.,—The 
trade of this group has been satisfactory and 
branch profits have gone up from £118,547 
to £125,620. Once again our increased 
turnover has not reaped the increased net 
profit to the extent we hoped, owing chiefly 
to increased wages, but under the conditions 
prevailing this year the increase is not entirely 
unsatisfactory. 


The Bakery Group.—The bakery trade 
still remains in the doldrums and our 
problems are much the same as they were, 
although we have one or two schemes in 
mind which, should they come to fruition, 
might prove a satisfactory solution to our 
problems. 


Turnover.—Our turnover for the year was 
£2,047,184, compared with £1,852,005 last 
year, thus showing an increase of £195,179, 
or 10.5 per cent. 


The outlook of the Tobacco and News- 
paper group is not unpromising, while the 
outlook for the bakery trade is no worse than 
last year. The prospect for the coming year 
can be viewed with some confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HECHT, LEVIS & KAI‘ 


(Merchants in Raw Rubber and o: 
Commodities) 


DIVERSIFICATION OF ACTIVITI! 
SIR WALTER FLETCHER’S SPEFC! 


The twenty-ninth annual general me: 
of Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Ltd., was held 
December 22nd in London, Sir W 
Fletcher, CBE, MP (the chairman), presid 


In the course of his speech, the chair: 
said: The conditions to which I refe: 
last year were greatly accentuated in the 
now under review. This is reflected in 
group trading profit of £155,437 as compir 
with the previous year’s figure of £328,9:- 
The practice continued in certain countr:- 
of dealing in rubber more as a counter « 
which to speculate in foreign exchange, p 
ticularly in those countries where the rete 
tion of a proportion of dollars is permit 
than in normal straightforward dealing. 

a result, the Malayan and, above all, 

London markets were left to a conside: 

extent to stagnate, with rubber quoted 
prices which, when one considers the cos: 
purchase and shipping from Malaya, show 
little relationship to the prices at which 

buyers in America and Europe could ob 

rubber from the sources which I have nm: 
tioned. 


The net profit figure of £103,442 comp: 
favourably with that of the previous ye 
£120,154, and the proportion of the 
profit applicable to the parent company, 
£42,187, is considerably better than 
shown for the previous year, i.e. £26,95 

Diversification of our business has 
tinued, but we are having to pay to le 
our way in the technical intricacies of 
and every article in which we are now dea! 


THE OUTLOOK 


Since the end of the financial year uni:: 
review, there has been.a distinct brighten 


of the future. We are mounting a very (‘i 


cult slope and are much encouraged 
revival in the rubber market, aided 5; 
ability which all concerned have shows 
seize the opportunity when it presented 

and by the willingness of everyone concern: 
not to think backwards into the past bu 
new forms of work in the future. 


The menace of synthetic rubber ma; 
may not, be less great than it appears 
we may indeed have to participate eve 
that activity im some form or other. 


world is likely to develop more on road ‘110 


on rail and, in the long run, it may we! 
that the general demand, which would 
tainly rise if something like a peaceful s 
tion of the political problems which bes: 45 
were found, would present a bright futur. 
raw rubber as well as synthetic, but we c:: 
count on this and we must resolutely pucuc 
new policies with new and young minds 
to help us. 

The modest dividend of 15 per cen’ we 
are recommending on the ordinary »'%« 
was not entirely earned during the year 9u' 
we are able to pay this ordinary divid-o4, 
plus of course the usual preference divii-nd, 
and to provide for the annual redemptio:: ° 
preference stock and thereby only dim.osi 
the carry forward by £2,724. This still !<1ve 
the company with total reserves of ove 
£780,000, this after full taxation reso: 
have been made. 


I hope that-when we next mect, and Ih ave 
the pleasure of facing you again, it Ww be 


ane to yo better accounts and, «1° 
Say, with care and worry besettin: ¥S. 
The report was adopted. 


“ 
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MAKERERE COLLEGE 


rHE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA 

ns are invited for Lectureship in Economics, Scale 
salaries revision for persons recruited from overseas, 
04 per annum, Cost-of-living allowance, 10 per cent of 
FSSU. Rent, according to quarters provided, £45 to 
num (including basic furniture), Free passages for 
staff and family (up to four adult passages) on appoint- 
ation and leave (three months every two years). Family 

£50 per annum per child (maximum £150 per annum), 
=: (six copies), giving full qualifications and experience, 
hree referees, to be received by January 31, 1955, by the 
ter-University Council for Higher Education in the 
Gordon. Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 
av be obtained. 


MAKERERE COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA 

ire invited for Chair of Economics, Scale proposed 

revision, £2,000 by £100 to £2,100 per annum. 

t-of-living allowances at present at £162 per annum, 

i allowances, £50 per annum per child (maximum £150 

Free passages for family (up to four aduits) on 

rmination, and leave (three months every two years). 

. to quarters provided, £45 to £85 per annum (including 


(eight copies), - giving full qualifications and 
1 naming three referees, to be received by January 31, 
iry, Inter-University Council for Higher EBijlucation 
s, 1, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom 
irs may be obtained, 


AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 
by given that the Transfer Books of the Ordinary 
nary Stocks will be closed from Monday, January 17, 
January 31, 1955, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
ae H, C. RYAN, Secretary. 
1954. 


\ IWN GROUP OF COMPANIES require a first-class 
: { Head up the Personne! Department of a new division, 
, experienced in every aspect of Personnel Manage- 
idest conception and capable of dealing with a rapid 
amme entailing the recruitment and training of all 
Write in confidence, giving fullest details of age, 

ence and salary required; to Box 792. ; 


p Y CAPITAL ideas in the kitchen are inspired by that 
Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 


. PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE of exceptional experience 
s required by a progressive group of companies in 
ering fleld, accepted as one of the most advanced 
n methods in Britain today. The post demands pro- 
ering qualifications, practical experience of. current 
niques, and administrative ability above the average. 
pointment will entail complete responsibility for one 
manufacturing units employing up to 2,000 people. 

in the instrument or electronic industry would be 

ilary will be offered commensurate with ability up 

im. Production executives who consider their 

g iministrative qualifications equal to this important 
invited to write in strict confidence (and with the 

ireful consideration at the highest level) to Box 787. 


\| rASTE will enjoy their meals to the full if you give 

. iyner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 

\\ l ANK RATE BE RAISED ?—and should it be? This 

me 3 juestion is discussed in the January issue of THE 
K Other topical articles include Who Pays for Pensions?, 


siness Liquidity, A Marshall Plan for Asia?, Sweden's 
and Security of Tenure for Tenants. Single copy 

- 72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 
( ' 1D ACCOUNTANT, with first-class industrial 
seeks post as Financial Controller in medium-sized 
nior appointment in large organisation. Salary level 
ies will be treated in complete confidence,—Box 791. 





DOUGLAS GLASS 
BRITAIN'S GREATEST PHOTOGRAPHER 


OF MEN 
13, Black Lion Lane, W.6. RIV. 9522, 











\ MIST, seeking a unique opportunity in Commerce, is 
9 a National Company, in the consumer goods market, 
ntelligence service for the company’s management. 
ment is already served by a market research group of 
1 considerable experience. This new project would 
irch into such fields as national income and expenditure, 

luction statistics. 
ht that the successful candidate should have been 
or at least second-class honours, with possibly some 
work or other experience in the field indicated, 
and ject in question is to be the sole responsibility of the 
eal ch, ected, the work, under these conditions, will present a 
der Bie. to the man of initiative and imagination.—Please 


' 


75 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


Ferranti Ltd, have vacancies for men and women interested in the 
application of electronic digital computers in problems in: 

(1) Electrical, Mechanical, Civil an@ Chemical Engineering, Aero- 

nautics, Crystallography, Nuclear Physics, Optics, etc. Candidates 
should have ist or 2nd class Honours degrees or equivalent qualifica- 
tions in Mathematics, Physics, ees ne Se Chemistry. Experi- 
ence in numerical methods an advantage. eference CS1. 
_(2) Accountancy, Actuarial Science, Operational Research, Produc- 
tion Engineering, Statistics, etc. Candidates for these posts should 
be able to show experience im one of these fields or have qualifica- 
tions indicating their suitability; for example, membership of appro- 
priate professional body, or Ist or 2nd Class Honours degrees in 
Mathematics, Economics or Statistics. Reference CS2. 

In both groups experience of computing work will be of value, but 
is not essential. Previous knowledge of electronic computers would 
not be assumed. Permanent staff appointments with Pension benefits. 
Application forms from Mr. T. J. Lunt, Staff Manager, Ferranti Ltd., 
Hollinwood, Lan:zs, 

SECRETARY AND CONTROLLER 

Applications are invited from Chartered Secretaries and Qualified 
Accountants for appointment as Secretary and Controller to a British 
organisation concerned with the development, manufacture and 
marketing of scientific products for use in medicine and agriculture. 
Enquiries will be treated in strict confidence and should be addressed 
to neas Director, British Schering Ltd., 229 Kensington High 
Street, 3 


po OFFICER required for Nigeria for marketing and 

exports department for 18 to 24 months in first instance. Salary 
scale (including expatriation pay) either £807 rising to £1,631 a year 
on temporary terms with gratuity of £100/£150 a year or £750 rising 
to £1,480 a year with prospect of permanency. Outfit allowance £30- 
£60. Free passagés for officer and wife. Assistance towards the cost 
of children’s passages or grant up to £150 annually for maintenance 
in United Kingdom. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates under 
40, must have a university degree in commerce, economics or agricul- 
ture, and should possess administrative ability. Experience of 
inspection and grading of agricultural products and ability to drive 
a motor vehicle an advantage.—Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Mill- 
bank, London, S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, full qualifica- 
tions and experience and quote M1/338943/EN, 


Saree egg DIRECTOR : Mars Limited, the well-known confec- 
tionery manufacturers, invite applications for this important 
appointment, which will become vacant in the near future, through 
the transfer of the present Director, to become Director and General 
Manager of an associated company. The position is one which 
embraces full responsibility for directing the financial and legal 
side of the company’s affairs, including taxation, and an important 
aspect will be the study of commodity markets and the control of the 
company’s raw materials inventory, Candidates should be either 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountants who have had extensive 
experience in a similar top-level appointment in industry with 
particular emphasis on the operation of commodity markets. This 
is an exceptional opportunity for a man of really high calibre, and 
the remuneration will be much higher than contemporary levels in 
this country. In adtlition, the successful candidate will be covered 
by the company’s pension, sickness and life assurance schemes (all 
non-contributory) from the date of appointment. 

Applications should be marked Confidential, and be addressed to 
the Chairman of the Company, Dundee Road, Slough, Bucks, 
‘ALES ANALYST.—Vacancy exists for young, keen, recently 
h graduated man or woman economist, with knowledge of 
statistical methods, whose intelligent interpretation of records would 
assist in forming sales and marketing policy. Commencing salary 
to be discussed.—Apply, in writing, to Personnel Manager, Shredded 
Wheat Co., Ltd., Welwyn Garden City. 

eS FOR MANAGEMENT."’—Pitman Home Study for all 

Management and Secretarial Examinations; also for Transport 

and Hospital Administration. Personal tuition; success guaranteed. 
Details of course required from Pitman Correspondence College, 
54 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. 


JRIVATE SECRETARY AND PERSONAL ASSISTANT required 
for Financial Director of important London company with world- 
wide trading interests. Well educated lady about 30 to 35 years of 
age with good business > yh omen accurate shorthand typing, apti- 
tude for accountancy work, languages an advantage. Salary i600 
per annum.—Full details to Box 790. 
A JOINT PARTNERSHIP that is bound to please is cold lamb with 
4A Rayner’: delicious Indian Mango Chutney, 


A BBEY SCHOOL FOR SPEAKERS, 36 VICTORIA STREET, 
i London, S.W.1. (ABBey 6488.) Class or private tuition in 
Chairmanship, Meeting Procedure, Public Speaking. Industrial tutor 
available for Staff Courses at firm's own premises. Residential 
week-end at Horsham, March 11-14, 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London 
University Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accountancy; Banking; 
Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
eation, etc. Also Many non-examination courses in business subjects. 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


(G 9/2), 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or cali at 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 





The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5.10s. 
Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 


Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. iran: £6 
cast Africa: £5.5s. Iraq: £6 
cgypt: £5.5s. Israel: £6 
Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. Japan : £9 


__Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. 
n Great Britai CLEMENTS 
at 22. "Ryder bgex St. James's, 


Mala 





hDted 





Hongkong : £7 
India & Ceylon: £6 


a: £6.15s. 


Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, Lo 
London, S.W.1. Postage on this issue: 


New Zealand: £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s. 
Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 
S. America and W. Indies: £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist Newspaper, Lrp., 
nland 2d. ; Overseas 24d.—Saturday, January 1, 1955. 
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From 12,000 miles away at Broken Hill in Australia 
comes a constant stream of Zinc Concentrates. Here 
at Avonmouth they are transported over 1} miles of 
aerial ropeway to the great works of Imperial Smelting 
Corporation. Bristol of which Avonmouth is an 
integral part, has long been the centre of zinc smelting 
—records providing that as long ago as 1723 John 
Champion of the Bristol Brass Company succeeded in 
the commercial production of this essential metal. 
Today The Consolidated Zinc Corporation is proud to 
carry on this great tradition through its associate 
company in the United Kingdom, 


The overhead conveyors are in daily use, for, with 
constant 24 hour production, hungry plant must be fed 
—roasting, crushing, smelting and casting—these terms 
describe all too briefly the many processes that take 
place before the dull silvery slabs of metal are loaded 
for dispatch. The Avonmouth and Swansea Works of 


in never ending stream 
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the Corporation produce annually, by the most modern 
processes, 80,000 tons of various grades of zine—zinc 
that will be used for galvanising, diecasting, brass 
manufacture, press dies and for pigments in paint and 
rubber. Other sections of the Works are devoted to the 
manufacture of Sulphuric Acid— over a quarter of a 
million tons per annum — derived from the sulphur 
contained in the Australian concentrates. 


One of the finest research laboratories in Britain was 
recently opened to ensure that the very latest methods 
for the production of zinc are investigated, and appli- 
cations of the metal are examined—this with an 
integrated policy of co-operation does full justice to 
the achievements of our Australian cousins who pro- 
vide the raw materials. 


Zinc in never ending stream !—~a stream that never stops 
but only begins its many tributaries at Avonmouth and 
Swansea. 


Zine, Pigments, Chemicals 


The formation of The Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited 
rs in 1949 united the bond of common interest between Imperial 
Smelting Corporation Limited of Great Britain and The Zinc 

Corporation Limited of Australia. Both companies have for 

many years been associated in the development of the 

non-ferrous metal production of the Commonwealth, 


Their activities are the production of zinc metal, sulphuric 

acid and fluorine chemicals in the United Kingdon, the main 

centre being at Avonmouth, with other works at Swansea 
Widnes, Bloxwich, Newport and Seaton Carew, At the 

Broken Hill mines in Australia are mined the ores o! 
lead, silver and zinc. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


United Kingdom: 37 DOVER STREET. LONDON: W.1 -- Australia: 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, Cl 
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